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A BOOK has appeared which may serve to mark an epoch in 
the history of opinion. The latest phase of religion at 
length has developed its creed. The vigour and the candour of 
this volume would raise it above the dust of theological strife ; but 
its origin gives it a place in the record of religious thought. The 
subject, the form, and the authorship are all alike significant. It 
is no work of a single or isolated thinker; nor of unconnected 
thoughts upon secondary questions. It is the combined work of 
several of the leaders of thought in our seminaries of religious 
and useful learning; and it deals (not without some method) 
with the central topic in which all religious inquiry is now 
summed up. In a word, it is a manifesto from a body of kindred 
or associated thinkers ; if it be not rather an outline of the prin- 
ciples of a new school of English theology. But whatever be the 
intention of its authors, those who watch the progress of opinion 
must look upon its appearance, and still more upon its reception, as 
full of significance and instruction. When seven theologians, 
teachers and professors in our universities or schools, combine 
their strength to deal with the great questions of modern inquiry, 
the public may justly infer that it has a test of the progress of 
ideas within the pale of the Church. 

We propose, then, to consider this book, not as if it were the 
work of one anonymous author, alone responsible for his opinions, 
but as fairly representing the ideas of a large body of the more 
vigorous minds within the Church. On the other hand, we must 
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decide how far the solutions here offered satisfy the unfettered 
*udgment ; how far they possess the elements of fruitful and 
healthy growth. This ‘‘ Review” at any rate ought not to be 
silent whilst so much courage and candour call for recognition 
and support. Nor can we lose the opportunity of insisting on 
this conspicuous triumph of the principle of free discussion. On 
the other hand, we should be wanting to our readers if we failed 
to point out the light which it throws on the position of official 
belief. When axioms of science and results of criticism, prin- 
ciples and theories for which we have long contended, are 
preached in the citadels of orthodoxy, we may welcome and pro- 
claim the fact, whilst insisting that they be frankly adopted and 
pushed to their legitimate conclusions. 

We speak of this book as a joint production, and not as a mere 
collection of essays ; for such, notwithstanding its outward form, 
it undoubtedly is. We are quite aware that there is no formal 
connexion in the argument; and we read in the preface that it 
has been written without concert or comparison. But it cannot 
escape the most casual reader ; first, that there is a virtual unity 
in the purpose of the whole; secondly, that each writer receives a 
weight and an authority from all the rest of his associates. Of 
the seven essays, four are wholly occupied in treating of the 
authority or value of Scripture; two of the other three deal 
chiefly with the same topic. A book like this is not a collection 
of pamphlets bound up intu one volume ; or the farrago of a few 
kindred minds. It would be equally idle to pretend that each 
writer is not morally responsible for the general tendency of the 
whole. We do not indeed suppose that each adopts the particu- 
lar arguments or the statements of his associates—that Dr. 
Temple tells his boys that a portion of the Bible is “a late 
legend founded on a misconception”’—or that Mr. Pattison is 
ever kindled into poetry by the genius of Bunsen. But each 
writer gives to the other an imprimatur of peculiar signifi- 
cance. It is in theological argument especially that this kind of 
sanction has peculiar force. And thus what each of the seven 
writers puts forward comes with increased power when it has the 
countenance of the other six. They at the very least are guarantees 
that the views contained in this book have in them nothing 
dangerous, insidious, or destructive. They at least bear witness 
that such opinions are an open question, and may be boldly 
avowed and usefully taught within the very precinet and sanctuary 
of the Church. Oxford and Cambridge, by some of their fore- 
most teachers, proclaim this doctrine. It is for them to repudiate 
it if they think fit. They have not repudiated or ignored it. 
They have studied, pondered, and approved it. 

If, again, we speak of this book as aggressive, we do so 
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advisedly. No fair mind can close this volume without feeling it 
to be at bottom in direct antagonism to the whole system of 
popular belief. They profess, indeed, to come forward as defen- 
ders of the creeds against attacks from without ; but their hardest 
blows fall not on the assaulting, but on the resisting force. They 
throw themselves into the breach; but their principal care is to 
clear it from its oldest and stoutest defenders. In object, in spirit, 
and in method, in details no less than in general design—this 
book is incompatible with the religious belief of the mass of the 
Christian public, and the broad principles on which the Protes- 
tantism of Englishmen rests. The most elaborate reasoning to 
prove that they are in harmony can never be anything but futile, 
and ends in becoming insincere. All attempts to show that these 
opinions are in accordance with Scripture, the Articles, the Liturgy, 
or the Church have little practical value, and do no small practical 
harm. Such reasoning may ease the conscience of troubled inqui- 
rers ; but is powerless to persuade the mass that that is after all the 
true meaning of that which they have been taught and have 
believed. Just as their instinct repudiated the ingenious attempts 
of the Tractarian writers to build a semi-Romish system on 
the dogmas of our Church; just so it will revolt from any 
attempt, however sincere, to graft the results and the principles of 
rationalism on the popular Christianity of the day. Is the crumb- 
ling edifice of orthodoxy to be supported by sweeping away the 
whole of its substructure; and Christian divines taught cheer- 
fully to surrender all that the most exacting criticism assails ? 
-The mass of ordinary believers may well ask to be protected from 
such friends, as their worst and most dangerous enemies. Is it 
reasonable to-suppose, that at this time of day the Christian world 
will consent to reconsider the whole of its positions ; to develope 
its cardinal doctrines into new forms, and to remodel the whole 
structure of belief upon an improved theory? Will the compli- 
cated and time-worn mechanism bear so radical a repair? Can 
its pieces be reset and placed in new relations, and the rusted 
medieval time-piece be restored into the shape of a modern watch? 
Has it been all a mistaken rendering that men have been believing 
so long? Is theology then due to a mere confusion of terms ? 
Can religion be set right by sounder canons of interpretation, and 
the mystery of the unknown cleared up by a more accurate scholar- 
ship? Of one thing we may be quite sure, that the public can 
never be persuaded to make trial of the process. They, at any 
rate, will never be brought to believe that the Bible is full 
of errors, or rather untruths; that it does not contain au- 
thentic or even contemporary records of facts, and is a medley 
of late compilers; and yet withal remains the Book of Life, 
the great source of revealed truth, the standard of holiness, 
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purity, and wisdom. Yet all this our Essayists call upon them to 
admit, in the very name of Revelation and for the honour and 
glory of the Bible itself. Let our authors beware of such exces- 
sive candour, and rest assured that when the public once begin to 
read their Bibles in that spirit, they will soon cease to read them at 
all, and that the Hebrew Scriptures will take their place upon the 
bookshelf of the learned, beside the Arabian and the Sanscrit poets. 
Nor again is it a more hopeful scheme to preach to the congre- . 
gations in Church and Chapel, that the central notions of their 
creed, no less than the volume on which they are based, have 
been utterly misinterpreted and distorted; yet withal that the 
creeds must regain their influence under new forms, as the 
Scriptures, through their new expounders. The men and women 

| around us are told that the whole scheme of salvation has to be 
| entirely rearranged and altered: Divine rewards and punishments ; 








the Fall; original Sin ; the vicarious Penalty; and Salvation by 
faith are all, in the natural sense of the terms, repudiated as im- 
moral delusions. Miracles, inspiration, and prophecy, in their 
| plain and natural sense, are denounced as figments or exploded 
blunders. The Mosaic history dissolves into a mass of ill-digested 
- legends, the Mosaic ritual into an Oriental system of priestcraft, 
and the Mosaic origin of the earth. and man sinks amidst the rubbish 
of rabbinical cosmogonies. And yet all this is done in the name 
of orthodoxy, and for the glory of Christian truth. Nay, un- 
| wearied with destroying this great edifice of old belief, our writers 
i enter upon the gigantic and incredible enterprise of rebuilding 
| the whole again from its foundations, upon the same ground- 
plan but with stronger walls; and after forcing the simple believer 
to unlearn his well-conned creed, they sit down to teach it to him 
anew with altered words and remodelled phrases. An expurgated 
Bible resumes its place. Miracles, inspiration, and prophecy 
reappear under the old names with new meanings: the harmo- 
| nious whole arises anew in loftier and softer outlines with the 
cardinal features—with a revised Atonement, a transcendental 
| Fall, a practical Salvation, and an idealized Damnation. 
What consolation can it be to the simple believer to be told 
| that this inversion of his whole creed is all within the letter of 
the Articles, and the Liturgy, and the Scripture? All the bases 
of his creed are undermined ; the whole external authority on 
which it rests is swept away ; the mysterious book of truth fades 
| into an old collection of poetry and legend ; and the scheme of 
| Redemption in which he has been taught to live and die turns out 
| to be a demoralizing invention of men. And yet all this is done 
to him to strengthen his Christianity, to confirm him as a member 
| of the Church, to give a moral power to his faith, to teach him the 
| true spirit of the Gospel. It is done unto him not by the open foes 
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with whom he has long waged unequal battle to the simple watch- 
words of “ No human reason,” “The region of faith,” and so 
forth ; but it is done unto him by doctors, professors, and divines, 
by those who breed up churchmen and clergymen—by men who 
teach those who teach him and his children. We can well imagine 
the bitterness of heart with which he must repudiate this system 
of cure. His mental constitution cannot bear so terrific a remedy. 
They may demonstrate the scientific necessity of the operation 
they propose ; but what if he feel certain of dying under their 
knives? Old and infirm as he is, they would restore him in a 
Medean caldron. ‘ Mine own familiar friend in whom I trusted 
hath lifted up his heel against me.” 

We are quite aware that this purpose is not the conscious 
intention of the several writers in this book. It is quite possible 
that it may not be that of any one of them. But it most 
assuredly is the spirit of the book itself. We are dealing now, 
not with the individual writers,. but with their book. We are 
quite aware of broad distinctions between them. Some of them 
may shrink from going so far in the work of destruction ; and 
some, perhaps, have no desire to go so far in reconstruction. But 
these seven authors are responsible for the book, and the book is 
responsible for the general impression it creates. Each workman 
may single out a separate portion of the whole edifice of orthodoxy 
to undergo the process of demolition and repair; but he could 
hardly complain if the whole body are supposed to be together 
pulling down the whole.- If one essay in this volume repudiates 
any kind of miracle, another any kind of inspiration, another 
shows the cosmogony to be an undisguised invention, and another 
deals with the Bible as Niebuhr dealt with Livy ; is it too much 
to say that a book has appeared which at once repudiates miracles, 
inspiration, Mosaic history, and the authenticity of the Bible? 
Surely, too, these writers must know that it is in theology that 
the catenary argument is so peculiarly untrustworthy. A chain of 
theological reasoning of all other chains is no stronger than its 
weakest part. What becomes of the Christian scheme when the 
origin of man is handed over to Mr. Darwin ; and Adam and Eve 
take their seats beside Deucalion and Pyrrha? Of what use can 
it be to talk of articles and liturgy or of creeds to a Protestant 
Church which has been robbed of the written Word from which 
they are all deduced ? Again, not merely must each be supposed 
to support the words of those who mount the same pulpit as him- 
self, but much less than explicit statements do their work when 
they fall from men in their position. An English divine must 
be in spite of himself an apologist, and must be always re- 
garded as stating his case most favourably to the Church ; an Ox- 
ford professor must sanction revolt when he speaks of disbelief with 
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such amazing candour. When he speaks of the supernatural 
with such contempt, can he wonder if men ask themselves what is 
Christianity wholly divested of the supernatural ? and if he speaks 
systematically of the very “Head of his Church” in the actual 
language of an Unitarian divine, does he expect his young followers 
to pause on the inevitable conclusion? Let each of these writers 
reflect how far in all theological reasoning the moral sanction of 
the reasoner must work. When a pious and learned divine, 
shaking his head, bewails some doubts he feels as to the truth of 
Scripture, his less deliberate hearers soon cease to have any doubts 
at all. There are some questions which, if left for a short space 
open, will shortly decide themselves; and creeds, like Caesar's 
wife, cannot even bear to be suspected. Let each of these writers 
be assured that as far as moral influence goes, he has said all that 
each of the others has said, and it is not too hard to remind them, 
that each has implied some things which none of them have said. 

Let us suppose that this was the case of political discussion. 
Let us imagine seven writers had published a volume upon the 
British Constitution. Suppose that each of them treated it as 
ready for an entire transformation and development. Suppose 
that one of these writers proved that Magna Charta was the work 
of an age long subsequent to King John ; that the Bill of Rights 
had been systematically mutilated ; that the whole Statute-book 
had been hopelessly interpolated and corrupted. Suppose that 
another regarded the whole principle of government by Kings, 
Lords, and Commons as a misconception of Blackstone and De 
Lolme; another attacked the system of balances and checks as a 
demoralizing invention, and that throughout the maxim of Salus 
populi swprema lex was demonstrated to be the essence of the 
constitution, which could not possibly contradict anything that 
political science might establish. Suppose that the mere existence 
of the House of Lords was treated as an open question; and the 
Head of the State himself spokenof in words which imply a popular 
Magistrate rather than an hereditary King: would such writers 
be heard to say that they had written “independently and without 
concert and comparison ;” would it avail them to profess themselves 
true friends of the Constitution, defenders of our old institutions 
and conservative reformers? Would it be worth their while to 
prove that such views were grounded on sounder canons of inter- 
pretation of the old Norman French or Latin of our statutes, 
and microscopic discoveries in the charred fragments of the 
Charta? Lastly, and what is of far more importance, could such 
writers seriously expect that the public would ever come to adopt 
this new reading of their laws; and that their conventional respect 
for the old would be thereby fanned into devotion to the new 
Constitution? Such men would be justly looked on as working 
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towards a social and political Revolution, and such language 
would be regarded, from whatever tongue it came, as a sign of 
decay or disease in the State. But if it were heard from the lips 
of Privy Councillors, Ministers, and Statesmen, in the Senate and 
the Court, without answer or rebuke, he would be an observer of 
strange dulness or strange subtlety who should doubt that it 
portendeda revolution in the State—a change, it might be peaceful, 
but unquestionably enormous. 

Who are the teachers from whom this language comes? They 
are the pride, the directors, and the representatives of our ecclesi- 
astical foundations. The first essay in this volume is contributed 
by Dr. Temple, once known as fellow and tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, subsequently as the head of a training college for school- 
masters, and who as the head of the most influential school in the 
kingdom, now sits in the chair of Dr. Arnold, and may one day 
sit on the episcopal throne of Dr. Tait. Few men possess in 
Oxford a higher credit or influence, and none have with more suc- 
cess put themselves at the head of all its most liberal action. 
The second essay is by Dr. Williams, a well-known tutor at 
Cambridge, who is now vice-principal of a training college for 
the priesthood, and thus adds to the character of vicar, that of an 
educator of the clergy. The third essay is by the late Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, in whose too early death 
the University deplores the loss of one of her very ablest and 
most learned sons—one who carried sound science and vigorous 
thinking into the very centre of a literary and traditional sphere; 
whose numerous writings found a large and attentive audience ; 
whose many friends remain to perpetuate his memory and work. 
The anthor of the fourth essay, Mr. Wilson, adds to the 
character of an active clergyman that of one who has exercised 
the most powerful influence upon the intellect of Oxford. Chosen 
to deliver the Bampton Lectures, he produced a sensation still fresh 
in the memory, and implanted ideas which still live and work 
throughout the University. Chosen as Public Examiner, he was 
one of those who, with the last two essayists, gave the strongest 
impulse to its studies. The next essay is by Mr. Goodwin, a 
layman, but not the less distinguished for his philological and 
Biblical studies. The authors of the sixth and the seventh essays, 
Mr. Pattison and Mr. Jowett, have for years been mainly rsepon- 
sible for the education of their respective colleges. Both have 
been surpassed by few in the influence they have exercised over 
pupils and colleagues, and the part they have had in the action 
and progress of Oxford studies. Indeed as the foremost man of 
the foremost college, as possessing wide-spread personal influence, 
as the friend and guide of most of the ablest of the younger 
students, the Regius Professor of Greek might well be taken as 
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the chief and the mouthpiece of all the fresher and younger 
intellect of Oxford. 

That the picture we have sketched of the contents of this 
volume is by no means overdrawn can easily be shown. With 
the principles and tendencies of the several essays we shall pre- 
sently deal. We will, however, at once collect some of those 
statements scattered throughout the book, which place it in our 
judgment in radical antagonism to the whole system of popular 
belief. The first essay strikes as it were the key-note of the 
whole by reducing the teaching of the Hebrews to the level of 
that of Greece and Rome, each of which had “ systems of law given 
also by God, though not by revelation’ (p. 15). Its chief results 
are simply “the idea of monotheism and the principle of purity” 
({p. 13), a view which, we think, was earlier advanced by Mr. 
Francis Newman. The theory is adopted from Auguste Comte, 
without acknowledgment and possibly unconsciously, “that the 
human race is a colossal man,” and “the creeds and doctrines, 
the opinions and principles of the successive ages, are his 
thoughts” (p. 8). That the details of the Mosaic ritual should 
be sanctioned by divine authority, “is utterly irreconcileable with 
our present feelings” (p. 8). Nor does the Christian dispensation 
fare much better than the Mosaic, for we learn that “had His 
revelation been delayed till now, assuredly it would have been 
hard for us to recognise his Divinity” (p. 24). ‘The creeds “ were 
evolved” by the Church (p. 40), which occupied six centuries “in 
the creation of a theology” (p. 43), but a number of these 
decisions “are practically obsolete” (p. 41), and “ we may 
acknowledge the great value of the forms in which the first ages 
of the Church detined the truth, and yet refuse to be bound by 
them” (p. 44). Nor is Dr. Temple’s submission to the Bible 
greater than to the creeds, by means of “ the principle of private 
judgment, which puts conscience between us and the Bible, 
making conscience the supreme interpreter whom it may be a 
duty to enlighten, but whom it can never be a duty to disobey” 
(p. 45) ; so that if the Bible says, “As in Adam all die,” and 
conscience revolts from such a sentence, conscience and not the 
Bible must be listened to. Are we to deal as freely with the 
second clause of this famous verse? After such a theory of 
interpretation of a Book of which it is admitted the narratives 
contain “ occasional inaccuracy, and interpolations, and forgeries” 
{p. 47), it does seem strange to be told that “the immediate 
work of our day is the study of the Bible” (p. 48), to the utter 
exclusion of all “the other systems of law equally given by God.” 

The second essay subjects the Hebrew annals to the same 
“‘ remorseless criticism” with which Gentile histories have been 
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dealt with. The words are put into the mouth of Bunsen; and 
Teucer discharges his arrows beneath the shield of Ajax. We 
are to notice “ how nearly the ancient cosmogonies approach the 
philosophy of Moses” (p. 56), the half ideal, half traditional 
notices of the beginnings of our race “ compiled in Genesis” 
(p- 56), and how the long lives of the first patriarchs are relegated 
“to the domain of legend or of symbolical cycle” (p. 57). The 
Exodus is historically accounted for “in connexion with the rise 
and fall of great empires” (p. 58), and “ the avenger who slew the 
first-born may have been the Bedouin host” (p. 59). The pas- 
sage of the Red Sea “may be interpreted with the latitude of 
poetry” (p. 59), “and the numbers of the Book of Judges most 
., proceed by the eastern round number of forty” 
(p. 59). As to the Pentateuch, “ numerous fragments of genealogy, 
of chronicle, and of spiritual song go up to a high antiquity, but 
are embedded in a crust of later narrative, the allusions of which 
betray at least a time when kings were established in Israel” 
(p. 60). It is indicated “that there was a Bible before our 
Bible, and that some of our present books, as certain Genesis 
and Joshua, and perhaps Job, Jonah, and Daniel, are expanded 
from simpler elements” (p. 62). Nor are the prophets exempt 
from the same criticism, “even Butler foresaw the possibility 
that every prophecy in the Old Testament might have its eluci- 
dation in contemporaneous history” (p. 65). The Messianic 
predictions are ruthlessly eliminated. The maiden’s child, in 
Isa. vii. 16, is to be born in the reign of Ahaz (p. 69); the 
Hebrew word for Mighty God, perhaps means only mighty or 
strong one; and the famous prophecy of Isa. lii. and liii., “ He is 
despised and rejected of men,” &c., refersnot to the Messiah, but 
to the Prophet Jeremiah (p. 72). The author of portions of 
Isaiah is the apocryphal Baruch, to whom also is due “ a recast- 
ing of Job and of parts of other books” (p. 75) ; the book of Daniel 
was written in the reign of Antiochus by a “ patriot bard” (p. 76) ; 
and the book of Jonah contains “ a late legend founded on a mis- 
conception” (p. 77). “In fact the Bible is the written voice of 
the congregation, and we are not to call the sacred writers passion- 
less machines, and Luther and Milton uninspired” (p. 78). 
Having thus dealt with the Bible, it will hardly be surprising 
that the whole Christian system receives a new theory. Under 
Bunsen’s system, in its Founder “is brought to perfection that 
religious idea which is the thought of the Eternal, without con- 
formity to which our souls cannot be saved from evil” (p. 80) ; 
the plain meaning of which sentence needs no elucidation from 
us. Justification by faith means peace of mind, not “the fiction 
of merit by transfer” (p. 80). Regeneration “is an awakening of 
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forces of the soul” (p. 81). Salvation is “ our deliverance, not from 
the life-giving God, but from evil and darkness” (p. 81). Pro- 
pitiation is the recovery of peace—the eternal is the spiritual— 
the hateful fires of the vale of Hinnom “serve as images of 
distracted remorse” (p. 81). ‘‘ Heaven is not a place so much as 
fulfilment of the love of God” (p. 82). The nearnation becomes 
spiritual. “The son of David by birth, becomes the Son of God 
by the spirit of holiness. What is flesh is born of flesh, and what 
is spirit is born of spirit” (p. 82). The Trinity is stated in language 
which is too long to cite, and which we shall not presume to inter- 
pret—indeed we should have thought it orthodox, since it is 
unintelligible and self-contradictory, were it not that we are 
assured that it is free from the prevailing error of destroying by 
inference the unity (p. 88). This, however, like the rest, is the 
view of Baron Bunsen. 

Whilst Dr. Temple has thus reduced the national position of 
the Hebrews to the level of the Romans, and Dr. Williams has 
reduced the critical authority of the Bible to the level of Livy, 
we are raised to broader ground in the third essay. With the 
instinct of the man of science, the late Professor of Astronomy 
eloquently rejects the mere notion of miracle or violation of the 
laws of nature. What. marks his view is the avoidance of all 
secondary discussion, and his hold of “the grand foundation 
conception of universal law” (p. 133). Miracles, indeed, in the 
popular acceptation of something at variance with nature and law, 
are repudiated not on the general objections of Hume and. his 
school, but because intellect and philosophy “disown the recog- 
nition of anything in the world of matter at variance with the 
first principle of the laws of matter—the universal order and 
indissoluble unity of physical causes” (p.127). “Christianity 
as areal religion must be viewed apart from connexion with physi- 
eal things” (p. 128). We shall hereafter point out that this view 
of law is not carried far enough. It is sufficient now to observe 
that the whole supernatural element is eliminated from belief. 

In the very able essay of Mr. Wilson we are carried to a still 
broader and firmer footing, in which we may “‘embrace in one 
panorama the whole religious history of mankind, of which Chris- 
tianity then becomes the most important phase” (p. 158). We 
may admit that the authors of the Scriptural books have in certain 
matters, (as in original sin,) “represented to us their own inade- 
quate conceptions, and not the mind of the Spirit of God” 
(p. 154). “ Doctrines concerning salvation to be met with in it 
(the New Testament) are for the most part applicable only to 
those to whom the preaching of Christ should come” (p. 157). 
In respect of the heathen we must draw our conclusions “ rather 
from reflections suggested by our own moral instincts, than from 
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the express declarations of Scripture writers” (p. 157). Indeed 
the authority of the Gospels is not placed high; for they are re- 
presented as not perfectly genuine and authentic, “nor without 
admixture of legendary matter and embellishment” (p. 161, n.). As 
to the Old Testament, it is put on the same level of authority as 
Livy, for “ previous to the time of the divided kingdom the Jewish 
history presents little which is thoroughly reliable. The taking 
of Jerusalem by Shishak is for the Hebrew History that which 
the Sacking of Rome by the Gauls is for the Roman” (p. 170,n.). 
And we are taught that “one may accept literally or allegorically, 
or as parable, poetry, or legend, the story of the serpent tempter, 
of an ass speaking with man’s voice,” &c. &c., “‘ the personality of 
Satan, and the miraculous particulars of many events” (p. 177). 
The evils of the indiscriminate use of the Bible are pointed out, 
in which the uneducated cannot distinguish between “the dark 
patches of human passion and error which form a partial crust 
upon it, and the bright centre of spiritual truth within” (p. 177). 
It is not merely the genealogies of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
which cannot be reconciled, or the chronology of the Holy Week, 
or the accounts of the resurrection, but “the aspects of the 
Saviour as presented to us in the first three Gospels, and in the 
writings of St. Paul and St. John” (p. 179). But Mr. Wilson’s 
speculations rise far above philology or historical criticism. That 
which distinguishes his view is the strength with which he grasps 
the social aspect of the question. He sees religion in its relation 
to the State and to nations. It is in this spirit that he repudiates 
“an isolated salvation, the rescuing of one’s self, the reward, the 
grace bestowed on one’s own labours, the undisturbed repose, the 
crown of glory in which so many have no share, the finality of 
the sentence on both hands—reflections on such expectations as 
these may make stubborn martyrs and sour professors, but not 
- good citizens ; rather tend to unfit men for this world, and in so 
doing prepare them very ill for that which is to come” (p. 196). 
It will be wondered by most men how these are eliminated from 
the Gospels. It is done by the agency of Ideology, a weapon of 
tremendous power. By it the facts are eliminated, the ideas re- 
main. “The spiritual significance is the same of the Trans- 
figuration, of opening blind eyes,” &c., &c., whether, in fact, it 
happened or did not. Again, respectfully but firmly we ask, dves 
or does not this apply to the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and 
Ascension ? 

After all this, the defenders of the Mosaic cosmogony scarcely 
needed or deserved so remorseless an exposure as is contained in 
the fifth essay. It is sufficient for us to mention that the objec- 
tions brought against it are “ not that circumstantial details are 
omitted, but that what is told is told so as to convey to ordinary 
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apprehensions an impression at variance with the facts” (p. 231), 
and it is dismissed as the “ speculation of some Hebrew Descartes 
or Newton” (p. 252). Such a view is indeed suggestive, and is 
capable of unlimited expansion. ‘The sixth essay forms an 
admirable page in the history of doctrine. Nothing but good 
can result from an inquiry so patiently and candidly conducted. 
Being, however, purely historical, it does not share directly in the 
general scope of the volume, nor can our objections to that fairly 
apply to this essay. It is remarkable, first, as expressing the 
discredit into which the Analogy of Butler has lapsed in Oxford ; 
secondly, as an unanswerable and suggestive repudiation of a long 
line of conflicting apologists. The last essay expands and illus- 
trates the principle of the first. “Interpret the Scripture like 
any other book,” says Mr. Jowett. Some of the results of such a 
method are the following. It condemns those who deny “ the 
discrepancies of narrative,’ “the failure of prophecy,” or who 
“ interpret the language in which our Saviour speaks of His own 
union with the Father by the language of the creeds” (p. 348). 
The Old Testament attributes to God actions at variance with 
the higher revelation of the Gospel (p. 347). In the latter we 
have variations of fact. We are to be prepared for the discovery 
that man spread from- many centres, not from one, and for new 
conclusions respecting the origin of man (p. 349). Some of the 
texts respecting the Divinity of Christ are discredited or qualified 
(p. 852). St. Paul “does not speak of Him as equal to the 
Father, or of one substance with the Father” (p. 354). We are 
not to suppose that “ He was and was not tempted,” &c., &c. 
(p. 355). But a Unitarian interpretation is no less deceptive 
than a Trinitarian (p. 355). The Personality of the Holy Spirit 
“is spoken in a figure” (p. 360). Original sin rests on “ two 
figurative expressions of St. Paul” (p. 361). Indeed, it is implied 
that Christianity is at variance with the intellectual convictions . 
of mankind (p. 376). This antagonism the writer hopes may be 
removed, “ when it is considered whether the intellectual forms 
under which Christianity has been described may not also be in a 
state of transition and revolution” (p. 420) ; which can only mean 
whether the creeds may not be remodelled as occasion may 
require. Thus, in a word, from one end of this book to the other 
the same process is continued ; facts are idealized; dogmas are 
transformed ; creeds are discredited as human and provisional ; 
the authority of the Church and of the Bible to establish any 
doctrine is discarded; the moral teaching of the Gospel remains; 
the moral sense of each must decide upon its meaning and its 
application. Now in all seriousness we would ask, what is the 
practical issue of all this? Having made all these deductions 
from the popular belief, what remains as the residuum? How 
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far is the solvent process to be carried? Are all formule whatever 
discarded, or what materials remain to form new? In their 
ordinary, if not plain sense, there has been discarded the Word of 
God—the Creation—the Fall—the Redemption— Justification, 
Regeneration, and Salvation—NMiracles, Inspiration, Propheey— 
Heaven and Hell—Eternal Punishment and a Day of Judgment 
—Creeds, Liturgies, and Articles—the truth of Jewish history and 
of Gospel narrative—a sense of doubt thrown over even the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection, and Ascension—the Divinity of 
the second Person, and the Personality of the third. It may be 
that this is a true ‘view of Christianity, but we insist in the name 
of common sense that it is a new view. Surely itis waste of time 
to argue that it is agreeable to Scripture, and not contrary to the 
Canons. 

From the general extracts which we have made, we think it 
will be seen that this book does radically destroy not a part, but 
the whole of the popular belief; and that it is designed with very 
considerable accord and unity of purpose. It will be necessary, 
however, in order to form a true view of its object, to consider the 
leading theories and principles put forth in the various essays, 
and to follow them to their legitimate conclusions. 

The essay of Dr. Temple, with which the volume opens, strikes 
us as at once the strongest instance which the book contains of fatal 
concessions distorted into specious apology. He starts with the 
pregnant idea of the gradual development of the human mind. 
He reads in history each age incorporating into itself the results 
of the preceding, and transmitting them in new and fuller forms 
to its successor. He sees the spiritual unity of the human race. 
In a word, as we have said, he adopts the positivist conception 
of mankind as a colossal man possessing life, and growth, and 
mind. This principle we regard as the most profound truth con- 
tained in this entire volume, and we ask no other with which to 
judge it and to test it. But we cannot say that it leads us to the 
same conclusions which are seen in it by the Head Master of 
Rugby. If this is in any sense the grand conclusion of history, 
is it not clear that no single race, or age, or system, can be raised 
into exclusive prominence, be it Jewish, Christian, or Ecclesias- 
tical ; that the worst disturbance of this whole is anything which 
breaks this series, or disjoins this unity, or violates this harmony ; 
that no theory of religion can be sound which does not compre- 
hend all these human forces, societies, and histories? And does 
Dr. Temple pretend that this is done by a meagre classification 
of the four great Educators of the human race, the Hebrews, 
Rome, Greece, and Asia (t. e. Babylon and Assyria), whilst the 
Church, combining the teaching of the four, is, in its growth, the 
development of the human race? Certainly these are the only 
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portions of mankind whose existence is recognised officially in 
colleges and schools ; but surely these are meagre proportions for 
the colossal man. This is no adequate theory of universal history. 
Were not the Egyptians as much as the Jews “ pioneers in civi- 
lization ?” Were no primeval societies raised in the plains and 
valleys of Asia? Are Confucius and the infinite millions who 
have lived and died under his dispensation drops in the ocean of 
humanity? Did Buddhism do nothing for “the principle of 
purity,” or was Mohammed a feeble teacher of “the idea of mo- 
notheism ?” ‘To ignore so much in the past may be the singular 
result of a classical education ; but to drop out of mankind the 
vast majority of the human race is an astounding proof of the 
narrowness of the Christian teacher. ‘he stupendous theocracies 
of the past and the present, the countless masses who have been 
and are held together in the faith of Islam, the infinite myriads of 
Buddhist societies, the polytheistic and fetishist races sown 
broadcast over the whole earth, each have their great prophets, 
play their part in the destiny of the race, and form real elements 
of its life. The old faith consigned them to heil; the new, it 
seems, reserves them for annihilation. The colossal man shrinks 
into one tenth of the human kind ; the development of the race 
is another term for the growth of the Church. 

Again, supposing that the educators of mankind are reduced 
to four great systems or races, is it clear that the Hebrews 
exercise so overshadowing an influence? We are told that the 
main results of their teaching were the “idea of monotheism, and 
the principle of purity.” Dves that alone place them above and 
apart from the other three? Did no others contribute even 
towards these results ? Did Plato teach us nothing concerning 
monotheism, or Aristotle nothing concerning purity? Or let us 
grant that the Greeks taught, but did not practise ; can the noble 
elevation of the Roman citizen be compared with the inhuman 
exclusiveness of the Jew? Surely there are negative results of 
the Jewish influence. The spirit of persecution, extermination, 
and narrowness is not Greek. Is Calvinism derived from the 
Roman or the Jewish temper? Whence come the notions of 
hell and damnation, of the God of battles, of Pharisaism, and 
Bibliolatry ? Nor are these things trifles, if nothing can be so 
repugnant to the notion of the unity of man, no temper so 
pernicious of the progress of the race, as the spirit of cruelty, of 
pride, of isolation, and of formalism. Yet these are the educators 
chosen out for a sacred prerogative, their leaders specially 
honoured, their writings specially studied, their spirit specially 
imitated. We repudiate them in the world, but we consecrate 
them in the Church. Finally, to put all these considerations 
aside, and taking the view of Dr. Temple himself, “that the 
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Hebrews may be said to have disciplined the human conscience, 
Rome the human will, Greece the reason and the taste, Asia the 
spiritual imagination ;” is it a reasonable conclusion from this 
“that the immediate work of our day is the study of the 
Bible?” 

Again, supposing the “idea of monotheism” evolved by the 
Jews raises them high above all ancient nations, and throws 
Mohammedanism into utter obscurity; at least there has been 
one phase of faith even superior to that. The Church itself is 
here represented as the combined result of the Greek, Roman, 
and Eastern systems ; and this view we have no desire to dispute. 
All that we dispute is, that it is co-extensive (actually, morally, 

_or spiritually) with mankind. But if the Church, gathering up 
the results of the past systems, adds to them and combines with 
them, the whole essence of Christianity, the growth, the teaching, 
the spirit of the Church, must be by far the greatest fact in the 
history of religion. It must present by far the most perfect 
system ; it must itself go on to develope those truths more fully 
and more nobly. “If the creeds and doctrines, the opinions and 
principles, of the successive ages are the thoughts of the colossal 
man, and “if he grows in knowledge,” surely his newest 
thoughts, his latest creeds, after the long process of education 
and reflection, must be the loftiest and the soundest. It must be 
the growth of the Christian Church, at least, which we must 
study. If it be not a state of society which retrogrades, its 
latest manners must be its noblest. Or even supposing that no 
definite period can be fixed, at the very least it must be Christian 
literature which must be our Bible. It must be the Catholic 
ages which must be our standard, and the Fathers of the Church 
our teachers. Why read Isaiah, when Dante prophesies of a still 
nobler monotheism, made brighter than the Jew’s with every 
Christian grace? Why look only to St. Paul, when St. Bernard 
preached, not to the infancy, but to the manhood of Christian 
societies ? Why do our congregations chant daily fierce war- 
songs from the Psalms, rather than the tender prayers of 
i Kempis, or the solemn invocations of Milton ? 

It must be admitted that the writer, whilst insisting in the 
main on the gradual development of the human mind, does seem 
to imply two very potent exceptions, or disturbing causes—viz., 
an external Revelation, and a miraculous Incarnation. It might 
be sufficient to point out that the principle on which these rest 
is surrendered in nearly each of the other essays. But, apart 
from that, it is utterly irreconcileable with any real theory of 
development. When once the idea is grasped of continuous 
advance in the human mind, it excludes that of arbitrary breaks 
and unnatural illuminations; he who understands the meaning 
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of law, whether laws of matter or laws of mind, treats with 
contempt the notion of miracle in either. When once it is seen 
that successive phases of thought in the individual, or the race, 
are evolved in logical sequence from the ideas which precede 
them, the mind shrinks from the mere contemplation of external 
revelation. In short, once admit that Jew and Gentile, Roman 
and Churchman, have each contributed their share to the common 
teaching of the race, and formed not merely our polities, but our 
religion, the idea of a special supernatural revelation, through 
any one of the joint teachers, becomes a puerile anomaly. If 
the Babylonians were “ selected to teach the Jews the immor- 
tality of the soul,” and the Jews to teach us the idea of mono- 


theism, how does the revelation vouchsafed through the Jews differ . 


from that vouchsafed through the Babylonians? If the Baby- 
lonians “‘ evolved” the one idea, may not the Jews have simply 
evolved the other? Once grant both to be parts of one whole, 
and each is as much or as little inspired as the other. Once 
place them in a common series, and it is impossible to attribute 
the one to known laws of the mind, and the other to arbitrary 
interposition ; the code of Manu to a great man, and the code of 
Moses to God. 

But if the supernatural altogether is rejected the moment the 
idea of intelligible Jaw or continuous life in the bistory of the 
human mind is admitted, most of all irreconcileable becomes the 
great crown of the supernatural—the Incarnation itself. What 
is the relation which that doctrine bears to the theory of the 
unbroken life of the race, and the gradual development of its 
mind? Can any break in the personal identity of the colossal 
man be more entire? Is it possible to conceive the same 
stream of life flowing on by regular and natural laws, after, as 
before that stupendous crisis? Did this human organism, 
fraught with the vast results of ages, and big with a life which 
stretched over myriads of years, once, by some mystery, bear 
within itself for a brief span the Maker of itself and all things, 
and then again renew the slow toil of its growth, according to 
the same regular laws, and with the same painful efforts? Or, 
if that be too strict a reading of the doctrine, did it in any sense 
once become illumined with Divine wisdom and holiness, and 
then forget the lesson no less miraculously than it previously had 
learnt it? In a word, is it rational to conceive the human race 
as one living and growing whole, and yet believe that it once 
contained a man who did not receive his knowledge or his cha- 
racter from any earlier teacher, or by any natural process, and 
who communicated and communicates his thoughts and wishes 
by other than the ordinary means? It would be as easy to 
conceive a human being, a part of whose body was exempt from 
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the laws of his physical nature, or a part of whose life had been 
that of a totally distinct species of animal. 

The fact is that the whole essay is a mere mystification. Dr. 
Temple does not adopt, and scarcely, perhaps, comprehends, the 
notion of the life of the human race, or its growth by invariable 
laws. His view of the colossal man is a mere rhetorical phrase, 
recklessly borrowed and loosely adapted. We spend so long 
upon it for two reasons. In the first place, it is a flagrant 
instance of the habit now prevalent amongst Churchmen (though 
rare in this book) of snatching up the language or the ideas of 
really free-thinking, and using them for their purposes in a way 
which is utterly thoughtless or shamefully dishonest. The 
pedantic education and the shuffling morality of the Universities, 
too often leads them to adopt the principles of hostile criticism, 
in the spirit of the rhetorician or the sophist. They turn criti- 
cism into apology by a trope, and twist an axiom of science to 
support a popular error. How this has been done with the first 
chapter of Genesis the world now knows, and the Church knows 
also to its cost. But the tlentical process discredited for the 
cosmogony still flourishes for the rest of the Bible; and day 
after day we see the latest conclusions of philosophy and science 
travestied into Hebrew phraseology, to defend the pretensions of 
an official Church. 

In the second place, the view put forth in this Essay is 
important, because it is that which runs more or less through the 
whole volume. We are far from attributing to the other writers 
the same audacious inconsequence, and the same spitit of glib 
adaptation, but we find in each of them the same leading 
principles. The notion of a progressive development of religions, 
of the evolution of creeds according to known laws of the mind, 
of the unbroken sequence of human thought, is present to all. 
All look to an utter transformation of the very framework of 
belief, reduce the Jewish and the Christian dispensations to 
portions of one stream of thought and faith, and the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures to parts of the common literature of man- 
kind. To all which we answer generally, that the notion of 
continuous development not only excludes that of mysterious 
revelations under any disguise, but excludes any possible theory 
of a perfect, or even a superior, light having been seen in the 
past, or an ideal, or even a desirable, standard having ever yet 
been attained or conceived by man. We need scarcely add that 
it repudiates the exaltation, much more the consecration, of any 
book or set of books representing a single phase of belief, and 
one peculiar section of the race; much more so, if such phase 
be very old and very imperfect, and such book be proved to be 
hopelessly corrupt and quite unauthentic. 
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The latter link in the argument is adequately supplied by the 
second essay in the volume. Dr. Williams gives us an able 
summary of the best results of Biblical criticism, and the 
conclusions of modern Hebrew scholars. Of his work we desire 
to speak with much respect, whilst we shall push his arguments 
to their logical deductions, from which his position, or his special 
studies, perhaps, incline him to abstain. After the extracts already 
made, it will be sufficient to say, that it subjects the entire 
Scripture to a process which combines that pursued by Niebuhr 
upon Livy, with that of Wolf upon Homer. In short, the truth 
of the narrative and the identity of the authors disappear together. 
It becomes a medley of legend, poetry, and oral tradition, com- 
piled, remodelled, and interpolated by a priestly order centuries 
after the times of its supposed authors. And this applies to the 
New Testament (though in a much less degree) just as to the 
Old. The process with which classical scholars are so familiar 
is renewed. ‘The bits of old songs or laws are skilfully picked 
out of the Pentateuch, which is shown to have been put together 
under the kings by the priesthood, who recast, and perhaps 
fraudulentiy invented whole books. The prophecies become 
sermons of every variety of spirit and purpose. The Psalms 
become a sort of Hebrew anthology of every possible merit and 
date. Thus, the Old Testament is reduced to a very fragmentary 
and very untrustworthy collection of the literature of a certain 
Arab race. The grand spirit of Moses grows as dim in the dust 
of centuries as that of Numa. Sinai moves us as little as the 
cave of Eperia. The primeval poems are distorted into prose by 
some college of pontiffs or augurs; and the war-songs of old 
heroes are hammered out into dreary narratives by the designing 
ingenuity of a caste. 

The process does not, of course, go so far with the New 
Testament, though it must suffer from the proximity of such a 
neighbour. ‘The first three Gospels were put together from the 
floating and variable traditions of the Early Church, no man 
knows how or when. As much might be said for the “ Lives of 
the Saints.” The fourth Gospel, on which so much is rested, is 
very late, and certainly not by St. John. Indeed, the only 
thoroughly authentic portion of the whole Scripture seems to be 
the Epistles—those of St. Paul, that is to say, for many of the 
others are very suspicious. In the writings of St. Paul, then, we 
do reach a firm point, of which author, date, and genuineness are 
certain; but even these, unfortunately, contain corrupt readings 
and additions, or call them forgeries, on cardinal points, made 
in the early days when the Church “ was creating its theology.” 

Was ever a literature so provokingly unreliable? The “mind 
wanders over the waste of waters like the dove seeking dry land. 
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We listen for the true words of the great ones of old, but they 
strike a duil and confused utterance on the ear. Is this 
.the book, or rather collection, which these writers place in the 
hand of every peasant and every child? Is this the world- 
wide source of life and truth—this the surest, noblest outgrowth 
of ages, and the volume that they consecrate for all time and all 
races ? 

They answer, Yes ; and they direct us to the sublime poetry of 
Isaiah, the touching love of the Gospel, and the noble devotion 
of St. Paul. The world will be in its dotage when these are 
undervalued or forgotten. But is this enough to consecrate the 
volume in which they are. contained, where so much is uncertain, 
so much contradictory ? Will the ignorant and the poor turn 
only to those pages, when they are told the others have so much 
less value? Will it be still Revelation to them, when they know 
not of what or whom Isaiah may be speaking, when they cannot 
be sure that they are reading the true words of Christ, and when 
the doctrines of St. Paul may possibly be spurious, and are com- 
paratively unimportant? These writings will still be read, as the 
poems of Milton or the allegory of Bunyan will be read; but in 
what sense will they remain an exclusive standard of belief and a 
supreme guide of life? It is possible that, had these books been 
first represented in this character as great but unequal works, 
they might have been thrust by habit into an exclusive respect, 
but having been once invested with a mystical sanctity, they 
must descend from their place of authority (if at all) to one even 
below their due rank. The mass break idols they no longer 
worship ; they repudiate the guides in whom they had placed an 
extravagant trust. Our new teachers point out that their idol is 
but wood and stone, but wish them to retain it on the altar for its 
beauty and its age. They discredit the veracity of the oracles, 
and think mankind will still consult them for the poetry of the 
responses. 

These writers, indeed, seem utterly to misconceive the entire 
question. Their task is not to show that these writings have 
sublime beauties, teach eternal truths, and are tolerably genuine, 
but to show why (not being mystical), and being so very unequal 
and so utterly uncertain, they should take their place above all 
other writings, consecrated, canonized, and venerated. It is 
rather hard to have the Hebrew records shown to harmonize with 
the full stream of human thoughts, for the mere purpose of 
placing them over and outside the whole current of which they 
form part. We are asked to venerate the old prophets, not as 
seers, but as poets, and then are told to venerate no other poets 
like them. We are desired to see in the Jewish nation the purpose 
of ages moving onwards through their history, and then asked to 
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ignore the purpose of ages moving through the history of far 
nobler and greater nations. It is not that Hebrew poetry is not 
great, but that Christian poetry is greater; it is not that there is 
nothing to be learr.ed in the history of the Jews, but that there is 
more to be learned in the history of the Romans; or if any insist 
on the spiritual life of nations in the history of the Church. 
Man for man, race for race, the comparison is hardly possible, 
and Dante towers above Isaiah as much as St. Bernard above 
Samuel. 

If this be true, the maintenance of that race and its literature 
in unnatural prominence under any pretence, or with any theory 
of interpretation, is an evil and a delusion. We do not want 
canons to interpret Scripture—we want to know what makes 
Scripture at all; we do not wish to learn how far or how little it 
agrees with science—we wish it to take the place that science 
shall assign to it. In the meantime we desire that if the Bible 
or any part of it be retained as Holy Writ, it be defended as a 
miraculous gift to man, and not by distorting the principles of 
modern science. Let them be assured that there exists no middle 
course, that there is no inspiration more than natural, yet not 
supernatural; no theory of history agreeable to science, though 
not scientific ; no theology which can abandon its doctrines and 
retain its authority. The position of Scripture either rests on 
external authority, or is a thorough perversion of a sound esti- 
mate of literature. ‘The Bible can hold its place either by a 
divine sanction or by glaring injustice to the other writings of 
mankind. The question is not whether, stripped of that sanction, 
it is worthless, but whether other books are not equelly valuable. 
The fact is, that it retains its hold upon many cultivated minds 
by its literary power, but that by no means proves that it will do 
so with the uneducated mass to whom it has so long been an 
inscrutable law. In short, the plan is one which reduces the 
whole Bible to the position of the Apocrypha. In them we have 
books which claim no very high authority, and are not used to 
establish any doctrine, “ but which the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manuers.” ‘There are fine 
things in these books, and they possess indirectly a sacred cha- 
racter; yet the mass of mankind about us know nothing of them, 
never read them, or are guided by them. »'They have sunk into 
the same neglect as the Catholic legends or the spurious epistles 
and gospels of the Church. The world even gives a very harsh 
sense to the term “ apocryphal.” Here, then, we have the actual 
case of portions of the Hebrew records preserved for their value, 
but shorn of their authority. If this is the position which Serip- 
ture is to hold in men’s minds, its claims are undoubtedly placed 
singularly low. 
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But there is no necessity to consider what would probably 
happen in such a case, when we have the identical situation 
already in history. At the Reformation, the whole Catholic lite- 
rature and apparatus, long venerated as divine, having by degrees 
lost its practical influence on man, was openly attacked as untrue 
and unauthentic. ‘The Protestant people to whom its want of 
authority was shown, rudely rejected the whole with disgust and 
scorn. Yet there were noble things in that literature and that 
art; they were the work of holy men, and produced in ages of 
intense spiritual life. But that could not rescue them from the 
popular indignation. They were shown to have spoken falsely to 
men, to have claimed an inordinate place, and, in part, to have 
been manufactured for personal motives ; and they were trampled 
under foot. What would it have availed men to come forward to 
show the fervour, the devotion, the poetry of these legends, to 
have shown that the lives of the saints had, not indeed a literal, 
but an ideal truth, or if handling the very strings behind the 
winking images of saints, they dilated on the devotional feeling 
of a statue or a picture? The mass of mankind cannot easily 
forgive to have been deceived, and they have been deceived in 
this case, whoever may have been the cause. There is no reason 
to fear a reaction of similar violence. The natural indignation 
of the Protestants was increased by fanatical and political excite- 
ment. Men are now wiser and rather less earnest. The Catholic 
legends now would be preserved as noble remnants, the pictures 
of the Madonna enshrined in museums if no longer in chapels, 
and the annals of martyrs, saints, and heroes still read and 
cherished with love and pride. But it would be irrational to ask 
men to retain all these in the old post of rank, to be still the 
authoritative voice of the Church, still the comfort of men’s lives 
and the guide of their actions and their hopes. It may indeed be 
said that the Reformation, whilst sweeping away the Catholic 
literature, still contrived to retain the Bible with even increased 
authority. But in the first place its authority was never supposed 
to rest on the same footing as the “ Lives of the Saints.” The 
word of God was always a different thing from the word of the 
Church, and the attack then was on the latter. In the second 
place, there is no portion of the Scripture—not even the Gospels 
—which they now save from a devouring criticism. They do not 
say that certain books are not inspired, but that there is no in- 
spiration. They yield not the authenticity of parts, but the 
authority of the whole. — 

There is, however, a totally different side of this question. 
After all, the really fatal objection to the Scripture is not that it 
is deficient or occasionally superfluous, and does not contain 
much of great value which other writings do (as our authors 
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readily admit), but that much—nay, very much —of what it 
does contain is actively injurious and positively repulsive. This 
objection, indeed, is now, through moderation and good feeling, 
not often insisted upon, but it must not be supposed to be 
abandoned. ‘There is no desire now for violent iconoclasm, and 
the savage and even brutal attacks of the last century have 
produced perhaps too strong a reaction. It may again become 
a duty to hold the same argument with a gentler temper and 
more guarded words. He who feels keenly the baneful in- 
fluence diffused through the inmost fibres of social and private 
life, cannot tolerate that it should be prolonged in the very 
name of society and morality.. And if advantage be taken of 
the very moderation of our language, it is time to point out the 
powerful substratum of truth in the fierce invectives of Voltaire 
and Paine. With regard to the Hebrew portion, indeed, it is 
allowed that it can do nothing more than represent the spirit and 
life of the Jews, and perhaps does very scant justice even to 
that. Now, in spite of their monotheism, which they held in 
common with other oriental races, the Jewish national character 
abounds in repulsive features. The very orthodox believer admits 
it in order to heighten the miracle of inspiration. It is not 
enough to say that they were surpassed by the Romans in this 
and the Greeks in that virtue; it must be shown that they were 
free from fatal defects. We ask whether morbid pride, egotism, 
and ferocity, inhuman hate and frantic fanaticism, superstition 
and hypocrisy, went for nothing in the national character? And 
then we go on to ask if this spirit does not and through ages has 
not shed its blight upon men, and if so, through what agency ? 
Why, all history scarcely shows a race whose character was dis- 
torted by such hateful vices. And is it not true that their 
character, such as it is, runs through every page of their litera- 
ture, as, indeed, could not be otherwise? It poisons their wild 
mythology and their sanguinary annals, it stiffens the Mosaic 
ritual into a debasing formalism; their national songs choke with 
the thirst for vengeance, and the warnings of their prophets are 
veiled in a gloomy horror. Again we say we yield to none in 
honouring what else they have—much that no other books in the 
world equally possess. What we insist on is, that it is mixed up 
with an immense per centage of evil. This is not a matter to be 
dismissed by a parenthesis or a metaphor. It is hardly fair to 
talk of “flaws” and “ patches,” nor does it mect the question to 
call all this an imperfect revelation. It is trifling with us to say 
that the Mosaic ritual was given for the ‘“ hardness of men’s 
hearts,” and some impracticable vision is a “ counsel of per- 
fection.” We say that evil is evil, and are not willing to adopt 
the view of Mr. Emerson, that it is a lower form of good. What 
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we maintain is, that the book which they insist on retaining on 
the altar and the hearth, for reading in the congregation, and for 
meditation in secret—the book for all—for white and black men, 
for the poor, the sick, and the child, contains inwoven into its 
fibre some of the very principles of a bad heart and narrow head. 
Is it possible to give a moral interpretation to all the legends of 
Genesis ? How many pages are occupied with the upholstery of 
the temples and the finery of the Levites? Are not the wars 
of Israel as dreary as those of the Samnites, and far more 
shocking? Are the turbulent annals of the Judges and the 
Kings the most edifying things in all history, even supposing 
them true in fact? “Even the golden words of David and his 
son contain much dross. They are no little discredited by their 
lives, and distorted by frightful imprecations and a cynical world- 
liness. ‘Through the loftiest exhortations of the prophets, and 
far more through the whole history of their lives and actions, 
there runs a savage fanaticism and occasional instances of sheer 
monomania. What we want to learn is, in what way this burden 
of Judaism may be lifted off the conscience of the people. How 
shall their public and private life be purified from this? Not, 
we think, by any explanation of difficulties and canons of inter- 
pretation—not by still thrusting before their eyes and dinning 
into their ears with free comments the legends of Dinah and 
Tamar, the dreary catalogues of Numbers and Leviticus, the 
maledictions of the Prophecies and Psalms, and the erotics of 
the Song of Solomon. 

We must not stop here; but not farther to wound honourable 
feelings, we will be brief. The Bible is one; and it is too late 
now to propose to divide it. We shall only point out that even 
the moral value of the Gospel teaching becomes suspicious, when 
the whole miraculous element is discarded. If the signs and 
wonders are figures of speech, and certain cardinal facts in the 
life untrue, it discredits, at least in some degree, even the 
honesty of the dispensation which asserts them, as is always 
urged with undeniable force against the Koran. We certainly do 
think that the Gospels assert a miraculous incarnation, resur- 
rection, and ascension; and that the Epistles teach original sin, 
and a vicarious sacrifice. If this be doubted by our authors, it 
is sufficient for us to say that such is the impression they have 
created on all ages of Christians; and thus, intentionally or not, 
they are responsible for the ideas. At least, we are sure that the 
notions of eternal punishment and final judgment, of individual 
salvation, of arbitrary grace, and of spiritual ecstasy, pervade the 
very spirit of the whole. 

It is very easy, indeed, to say that mankind turn to the brighter, 
never to the darker pages. But is this really so? Are not 
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rather the two mingled together? It may be easy to say that 
the cry of the “ sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” is obsolete, and 
the spirit of persecution dead. These tempers no longer take 
the form of outward violence ; but they still produce a moral de- 
gradation. ‘That which almost stifled the political genius of 
Cromwell, still makes bad citizens; and the literalism of Knox 
still hardens many hearts. The missionary still looks on himself 
as Elijah amidst the priests of Baal; and the whole evangelical 
world still nurses its pride upon the language of the chosen 
people. Ina word, the cruelty of Calvinism, the hypocrisy of 
Protestantism, and the bigotry of the Church, are Jewish to 
the core. 

What would these writers say if we proposed to them to elevate 
the Koran into the rule of life, or, not to be too precise, to adopt 
it into the canon? In the Koran we have all the qualities which 
seem to be required by their theory of inspiration. It contains 
the grandest possible conception of monotheism ; sublime poetry ; 
and noble morality. It has been the scripture of myriads of 
mankind ; and the law of mighty nations and conquering empires. 
It embodies the profoundest thoughts and most venerable remnants 
of an ancient race, and even the results of oriental Christianity. 
Lastly—which is its highest claim—it forms the basis of the 
social, moral, and political systems of peoples who have played a 
great part in the history of mankind. Would all this suffice for 
the recognition of the Koran? They would shrink from it with 
horror. We should be told that it was blood-stained, impure, 
and extravagant. We should hear that it justified polygamy, 
slavery, and extermination. We should hear of nothing but its 
strange legends, fantastic visions, silly miracles, and trivial cere- 
monial. We should hear this from these Hebrew scholars, but 
we should not hear from them, that it was not in the main 
authentic and genuine. But, however authentic or genuine it 
might be, it would avail with them little to insist upon its tran- 
scendent belief and trust in God; its burning devoutness; its 
moral earnestness; and its practical genius for organization. 
They would think us mad if we asked them to place it as the 
guide of life in the hands of the peasant and the child. 

This reflection brings us to what is in fact the very essence of the 
discussion. The question is not, what is the true theory of reve- 
lation? but, what is its true extent? We desire to know not 
only the true meaning of the term, but how much it comprehends ; 
or (as the technical jargon has it), not only what it denotes, but 
what it connotes. Not only must we learn the true conception of 
Scripture; but what makes certain books Scripture. Now we 
maintain that Scripture, as such, has either a supernatural basis, 
or none at all. Any theory of inspiration which ceases to be 
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_ miraculous, unaccountable, and arbitrary, annihilates it. Any 

other possible definition either includes too much or too little. 
It either includes an immense amount beside the given books; 
or it excludes an immense amount that is in them. All the 
theories of our essayists in fact do both. The problem is a very 
simple one. Here is a collection of books formed (by the hypo- 
thesis) neither by accident, caprice, nor authority, but by wise and 
rational choice. The task is to show that it contains none that 
a wise choice would exclude, and all that a wise choice would 
select. Have these essayists proved that? The problem is ob- 
viously hopeless when so stated. There are two elements equally 
necessary to the ordinary notion of inspired Scripture. The first 
is an arbitrary selection of the writers ; the second is a mysterious 
or, at any rate, inexplicable value in the writings. The moment 
one or other. of these elements is removed, the retention of the 
Scripture becomes an irrational anomaly. This volume has been 
written with the direct object of repudiating both these elements. 
They have found such a position no longer tenable. The result 
is obvious. We will follow out this idea in detail. They insist 
that the writers of these books were not speaking machines or 
miraculously illuminated ; they were‘great and good men, teachers 
and priests of men; the educators of the race; the poets who 
transmuted into sacred song the heart and the brains of myriads 
and of ages. Let us put their qualities as high as language can 
reach. Let us imagine any elevation in their characters, con- 
trive any definition of their superiority, until we almost touch 
the forbidden limit of superhuman wisdom. Still they remain 
men—great men; deriving their insight by and through their 
fellow-men, transmitting their thoughts by the ordinary channels 
of persuasion and example. Now does the world show no other 
great teachers, none equally, or at all comparably great ; absolutely 
none ; not even one ? Oris not such a notion preposterous ? Mo- 
hammed is summarily rejected ; still others remain. Let the mind 
pause and ponder on the long catalogue of great names, over the 
whole extent of earth, and the whole range of history. Let it survey 
mankind from China to Peru ; from the earliest record of Egypt to 
the latest around us. Does the eye, looking down the vista of ages, 
and across continents and oceans, rest on no forms but those of 
these old Arab sheiks, warriors, and bards? Do they tower above all 
times and all mankind? We put aside all intellectual, political, or 
poetic greatness. We speak now only of spiritual teachers, the 
founders of religions, who have taught myriads how to have peace 
within and with their fellows—Zoroaster and Confucius ; the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists ; Numa and Odin are scarcely more 
dim than Moses. Is it certain that they are utterly unworthy of 
comparison? Mohammed is a form, certain, distinct, and im- 
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posing. Is he too utterly beneath the standard of the prophets ? 
If we were speaking to the hardened Pharisees of the day, who 
see nothing good outside their tribe, it would be useless to con- 
tinue. But our essayists have deep learning, broad sympathy, 
and noble candour. ‘They do not condemn all these great spirits 
to the limbo of foul superstition and debasing priestcraft. ‘They 
recognise their moral grandeur. They admit that these men, too, 
gave to their people a dispensation and a law, and led weary hosts 
into their promised land. For the Christian to consign them to 
hell, is to condemn his own religion. For the scholar and the 
thinker to consign them to oblivion, is to sell and prostitute his 
learning. . 

Well, but it is said, let these men be honoured to the full; be 
their history and their writings studied. Still they did not form 
part of the central current which led up to the Gospel. They 
did not found that society in which we live; or sow the seeds of 
that rich harvest which we gather. They are not owr moral and 
spiritual ancestors. In the first place, this is not true. Our 
essayists abundantly prove how much the great oriental systems 
acted on the Jews ; how much, in short, the Bible indirectly owes 
to Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and how much Christianity 
itself owes to the religious mind of the Roman and the Teuton, 
and the intellect of the Greek. Besides which, such an argument 
at once surrenders the whole theory,of the “ Education of Man- 
kind.” It narrows the teachers of the race down into our 
teachers ; and can only escape from the dilemma by the monstrous 
assumption that the “progress of the Church is the development 
of mankind.” In short, to assume that God is educating his 
creatures, and then that the history of that education is that of 
the education of the people of Europe, is the exact counterpart 
of the blind egoism of the Calvinist, who sees no salvation out 
of the clique of professors. But be it true or false, such an 
argument is worthless, because it proves too much. If our 
spiritual and moral ancestors are the inspired authors of Scripture, 
where is the place in the canon of Plato and Aristotle, of Cicero 
and Epictetus? Or if these be rejected as teachers of mere 
human morality or as unspiritual masters, where (since the old 
Hebrews led up to the Gospel, and rudely prepared the way or 
saw it afar off), where in the canon is the place of the great 
Christian priests, teachers, and prophets, who led down from the 
Gospel, inspired with its purest light, carrying its message over 
all lands and into all tribes, and ringing out its simple words into 
matchless hallelujahs of song ? 

What are those gates which open to some nameless Levite and 
some obscure catechumen, and are shut to the great founders of 
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Christian churches and the lawgivers of Christian congregations ? 
Where is this sacred circle of the blessed, where sit beside the 
great Moses scribes and copyists, without name or history— 
some Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and Habakkuk; and beside the 
great Paul unknown converts and evangelists, or some James or 
John or Jude; and whence are rejected as unworthy Augustine 
and Aquinas, the St. Gregorys and St. Bernards, the St. Boni- 
faces and St. Benedicts, Dante and Milton, i Kempis and Bunyan, 
Calvin and Luther, Borromeo and Bossuet? Is it because the 
catalogue of Christian martyrs, prophets, and saints is so rich 
that it is to be utterly excluded; and the whole history of the 
church ignored, because it is so grand and copious? Does the 
story of the Hebrews teach so much of God, and this nothing ? 
Is the spirit of the Gospels so pure, and of these men so earthly ? 
Is the sacred poetry so lofty, and the profane so tame ? 

It is the great honour of the Anglican party to have seen this 
necessity, and to have insisted on it with such zeal, that it is now 
become impossible, even within the Church, to resist its legitimate 
conclusions. It will be said against us, however, thatit is impos- 
sible to admit all these, and irrational to call so incoherent a 
collection a Scripture. We are far from proposing anything of 
the sort. We only ask what becomes of a Scripture professing 
to represent the ideas of our spiritual ancestors, which not only 
rejects all these, but takes absolutely no more account of them 
or of the system under which they lived than if they had never 
existed? We reply that such a Scripture is an anomaly. But 
we are told the whole history of the Church, the principles, the 
teaching, and the poetry of the whole Catholic ages, are adequately 
represented in the Gospels ; the germs are there—the rest is the 
outgrowth. There is the fountain, the standard, and the law. 
The chiefest utterances of the whole Church are morally, or ideally, 
or potentially contained in these pages of the New Testament. 
Now this will hardly suffice when we reflect that there is bound 
up with this book another many times larger, which is certainly, 
if not unchristian or antichristian, at any rate prechristian. In 
what sense does the old Jewish tradition, society, and law represent 
or harmonize with the Catholic ; the ‘Talmudic with the medieval 
legends; the fierce old chieftains with the early saints; their 
war-songs with monastic prayers? Is not the mere presence of 
so singular a nationality enough to neutralize the power of the 
whole book as an expression of the spirit of the early Church ? 
Or if this objection appear small, can it, in any sense, be said that 
the Gospels virtually express the highest utterances, and the truest 
ideals of the whole subsequent Christian world? They preserve, 
it is said, the true and pure image of the life and mind of our 
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moral and intellectual ancestors; or in the oriental hyperbole of 
Mr. Jowett, “The Bible is Christendom.” But it must be plain 
that we live and act under influences, moral and spiritual, which 
date from much later ages, and are in no sense represented or even 
foreshadowed in those books. Surely the whole influence of 
Catholicism, as well as of Protestantism, can scarcely be summed 
up so briefly. Let us reflect what we owe to these organizations. 
The mighty framework of the feudal church; the abolition of 
slavery ; the honoured rank of women; the cultivation of sacred 
art; not to speak of all the practical and political institutions of 
all Christian societies, together with the whole system of ritual 
liturgy and practice with which our daily life is interwoven ; and 
the whole chorus of sacred poetry, fiction, and meditation, is 
certainly not to be discovered even in germ in the Scriptures by 
the most ideal interpretation. Yet to do justice to our moral and 
spiritual ancestors, it should be so. Why, upon the very lowest 
footing to answer this theory, the Prayer Book should form a 
substantive part of Scripture. The Liturgy at any rate must be 
inspired—nay, on the theory proposed, even more than the 
Gospels ; as the invocations of Isaiah teach a “ fuller law” than 
the ritual of Moses which gave them the germ. 

But if all history did not protest against being thus idealized, it 
is equally irrational to suppose such an arbitrary limit of inspira- 
tion. These authors take pains to show, that there is through all 
Hebrew history a growing and regular movement; nothing for- 
tuitous or stationary; all moves on with intelligible and ad- 
mirable order. The Mosaic dispensation rises out of still earlier 
and dimmer theocracies ; its formalism is succeeded by the riper 
conscience of the prophets ; they are expanded by the new lessons 
of the captivity. Thus the spirit of the Jewish race rises higher 
and richer as it lives. Then the new dispensation is attached to 
the old ; all without break, without chance, and without miracle. 
The Jewish law developes into the Christian, the soul of Isaiah is 
purified and expanded into that of St. Paul. He, too, takes a 
broader, grander view of his mission than St. Peter; and the 
Catholic Church rises up before the dying eyes of the last of the 
apostles. Let us remember that all this is not taking place in an 
isolated and exceptional corner of the world. It is carefully 
shown how all this harmonizes with the great scheme of man’s 
destiny through all ages and races. Greece, Rome, and Asia have 
each in the meantime been developing their stream, and in the 
Catholic Church the many streams are combined in one full tide. 
It neither grows sluggish nor turbid. It swells on in increasing 
majesty. The Catholic ages rise to new conceptions, and form 
nobler institutions. Its task widens with its strength. It is 
bound by the trammels of no law; it bears the spirit of truth in 
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its own bosom. It goes on ever proclaiming in loftier tones the 
purpose of God running through all ages. Such is the high argu- 
ment of this book; but how does it square with the canon of 
Scripture? We are told that this canon embodies the best forms 
and utterances of this spirit as it moves onwards. For a time it 
may be said in some measure to do so. From Moses to St. Paul, 
the teaching of the long succession of prophets may be said to 
be represented. Why, then, does it suddenly stop there? The 
current of sacred inspiration itself does not pause; why, then, this 
abrupt cessation of its words? It would hardly satisfy us if the 
Jewish roll were half unopened, and the prophets and the poets 
rejected as uncanonical; nor if the prophets were divided from 
each other, or the sacred story closed before the time of Ezra. 
How much more would it be intolerable that the Gospels them- 
selves should be excluded ? or if we were told that the new dis- 
pensation was ideally present in the old, and the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were adequate embodiments of the life of Christian socie- 
ties? Such a suggestion sounds preposterous. But it is not 
thought preposterous to close the canon in the lifetime of the 
apostles, and to confine the eighteen centuries of many-sided 
Christian energy in the scanty formule and thoughts of times 
when not a Christian society existed, and a Catholic Church was 
a faint vision even to the greatest of the apostles. 

The effort to prove that, although inadequate as a representa- 
tion of succeeding ages, the Scripture surpasses all subsequent 
writings in intensity and elevation, may for a moment succeed. 
But such an argument is in the long run terribly suicidal. 
Directly it is urged, under any possible theory, that the highest 
and most distinct utterances of the Church were made eighteen 
centuries since, and stand above and marked off from all later 
words, the inevitable conclusion rushes in that the Church does 
not in reality advance, that if it grows in extent it does not rise 
in true strength or spiritual life—in short, that it does not deve- 
lop. Such an argument is urged with fatal force against the 
Catholic Church when it appeals to the purer ages of the faith. 
Such a view our essayists for their own Church repudiate. The 
whole spirit of their teaching contradicts it. They tell us how 
“through the ages an increasing purpose runs.” They insist it 
is not the growth of the Church alone they see, but of the races 
of mankind. Ages accumulate and concentrate their store. Con- 
flicting nations are fused into a broader whole. And with all 
this as a theory of history and religion, they offer to all races the 
standard and ideas of one, and hold up before the eyes of the 
present the mora] measure of the irrecoverable past. 

We now quit this question of inspiration, which is the leading 
subject of this book, as it is the critical question of our time. 
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Excellent theories of inspiration are given by our authors, with 
none of which are we much disposed to differ. Be it the highest 
utterance of mankind, or the teaching of God to man through 
man’s heart and mind; be it the guiding principle of human life, 
or the voice of the congregation—all these phrases used in their 
full and natural sense express a reasonable and probably a sound 
theory. Such a theory, however, under no reading, can establish 
the position of Scripture. It rejects much in it, and it requires 
much beside it. Itis not, moreover, a mere question as to the 
use of a particular book; we are not willing to quarrel about 
words. And some of our authors, when talking of Scripture, may 
surrender the consecration, the authority, and even the exclusive 
use of it as a sacred book. That concession would hardly satisfy 
our want. The real evil would remain even if the book were not 
read daily in the congregations and multiplied by the million. To 
teach in its spirit, to think in its ideas, to use its language, and 
to judge by its standard, is, we maintain, equally contradictory to 
a sound view of human history, and not much less injurious to 
the actual progress of society. ‘his latter purpose at the very 
least, we think, our authors have avowed; and it is for this that 
we feel bound to ask all who are thoroughly free to think to 
reject theirteaching. There is little use in denouncing bibliolatry 
in order to encourage bibliology. 

One word as to the moral aspect of this controversy. Of the 
spirit and tone of this book it is impossible to speak too warmly, 
nor in refusing to accept the final issue of its argument, would 
we be wanting in respect to the candour of its authors. “ Amicus 
Plato ;” “they are our friends who have introduced this doctrine 
ofideology.” But we cannot but point out the fatal moral aspect 
of this new defence. The history of the defence of the Bible 
singularly and sadly resembles that of the defence of the Cos- 
mogony. Exactly the same process is repeated: of constant re- 
treat, ever shifting positions, and industrious extenuation. Science 
steadily advances and covers the abandoned ground. The 
Catholic Church thought that the “round world was so fast it 
could not be moved.” ‘Then came Galileo. The Calvinist sur- 
renders Joshua's command; the orthodox Churchman speaks of 
the “ages,” not the days of creation. Then a Buckland or 
a Miller surrenders the actual, but retains the ideal truth of the 
whole. Lastly, comes a broader Christian, who looks on the 
whole Hebrew cosmogony as an unscientific invention. Step by 
step the Scripture is ‘similarly surrendered. The parallel holds 
good in detail. First, the accuracy of trifling facts in narrative 
is doubted. Then prophecies become poetry, ‘and glaring impro- 
babilities are figures. Then candid Churchmen read many 
miracles and narratives in a spiritual light. Then come earnest, 
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bold, and learned thinkers, like our essayists, who, laying down an 
entire scheme of history, make the Scripture fall into its place; 
and prodigally use every hypothesis of “ vision,” and “gdeology,” 
and “‘ partial revelation,” “ the spiritual aspects of natural laws,” 
and “the purposes of God in history,” and all the well-known 
apparatus of elaborate and ingenious concordance. Such are, we 
maintain, exactly in the Hugh Miller stage of the Bible contro- 
versy. In the way he strove to defend the cosmogony, they 
defend the entire Bible. There is one step further to be taken. 
What they have done to Hugh Miller must be done unto them. 
They can see in him the futile and fatal nature of his task. They 
can charge him with representing his Bible as a “ series of elaborate 
equivocations.” They can tell him that he cedes the point in 
dispute, and “ admits that the Mosaic narrative does not repre- 
sent correctly the history of the universe ;” that the real diffi- 
culty is, “not that circumstantial details are omitted, but that 
what is told, is told so as to convey to ordinary apprehensions 
an impression at variance with facts.” We might transcribe the 
whole essay. We might compare it with this volume sentence 
by sentence. Let any fair mind study it with this view, and 
read for cosmogony, the Scripture, and for physical facts, his- 
torical, moral, and spiritual truths, and he will see a deeper and 
wider meaning in the sentence than their author originally in- 
tended: “The spectacle of able, and we doubt not, conscien- 
tious writers engaged in attempting the impossible, is painful 
and humiliating.” They can see that the first chapters of 
Genesis are “the work of some Hebrew Newton,” why hesi- 
tate to admit that the rest are the work of some Hebrew Livy ? 
They would hesitate to teach mathematics by the use of the 
Mosaic Principia; but do not hesitate to teach morality out of 
some oriental Niebelungen Lied, or the whole duty of man from 
some Pauline or Petrine Golden Legend. 

Such is the manner in which it has been found necessary, by 
the most advanced thinkers within the orthodox pale, to explain 
and modify the doctrine of inspiration. It will be of use to in- 
quire, what is the power which has driven them to this necessity? 
We may answer, that it is the advance of the conception of 
development. Step by step the notion of evolution by law is 
transforming the whole field of our knowledge and opinion. It 
is not one order of conception which comes “under its influence, 
but it is the whole sphere of our ideas, and with them the whole 
system of our action and conduct. Not the physical world alone 
is now the domain of inductive science, but the moral, the intel- 
lectual, and the spiritual are being added to its empire. Two co- 
ordinate ideas pervade the vision of every thinker, physicist or 
moralist, philosopher or priest. In the physical and the moral 
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world, in the natural and the human, are ever seen two forces— 
invariable rule, and continuous advance; law and action; order and 
progress, hese two powers working harmoniously together, and 
the result, inevitable sequence, orderly movement, irresistible 
growth. In the physical world, indeed, order is most prominent 
to our eyes; in the moral world it is progress; but both exist as 
truly in the one as in the other. In the scale of nature, as we 
rise from the inorganic to the organic, the idea of change becomes 
ever more distinct, just as when we rise through the gradations 
of the moral world the idea of order becomes more difficult to 
grasp. It was the last task of the astronomer to show eternal 
change even in the grand order of our solar system. It is the 
crown of philosophy to see immutable law even in the complex 
action of human life. In the latter, indeed, it is but the first 
germs which are clear. No rational thinker hopes to discover 
more than some few primary axioms of law, and some approxi- 
mating theory of growth. Much is dark and contradictory. 
Numerous theories differing in method and degree are offered, 
nor do we decide between them. We insist now only upon this, 
that the principle of development in the moral as in the physical, 
has been definitively admitted ; and something like a conception 
of one grand analogy through the whole sphere of knowledge has 
almost become a part of popular opinion. Nothing could more 
strikingly show how deeply this has penetrated, than the con- 
sideration of the two books which cf late years have excited 
the most lively interest in English thought. Just as Mr. Darwin 
has introduced the principle of growth, in one of the most rigid 
laws of the physical world; so the reception given to the book 
of Mr. Buckle has proved that public opinion was ripe for the 
admission of regular laws in the moral. Whatever may be the 
value of his particular theories, no candid mind could have watched 
the controversy they evoked without seeing how far men were 
ready to acknowledge discoverable laws in society. Most men 
shrink from any broad statement of the principle, though all in 
some special instances adopt it. It surrounds every idea of our 
life, and is diffused in every branch of study. The press, the 
platform, the lecture-room, and the pulpit ring with it in every 
variety of form. Unconscious pedants are proving it. It flashes 
on the statistician through his registers; it guides the hand of 
simple philanthropy; it is obeyed by the instinct of the states- 
man. ‘There is not an act of our public life which does not 
acknowledge it. No man denies that there are certain, and even 
practical laws of political economy. ‘They are nothing but laws 
of society. ‘The conferences of social reformers, the congresses 
for international statistics and for social science, bear witness of 
its force. Everywhere we hear of the development of the consti- 
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tution, of public law, of public opinion, of institutions, of forms 
of society, of theories of history. In a word, whatever views of 
history may be inculcated on the universities by novelists or 
epigrammatists, it is certain that the best intellects and spirits of 
our day are labouring to see more of that invariable order, and 
of that principle of growth in the life of human societies and of 
the great society of mankind, which nearly all men more or less 
acknowledge and partially and unconsciously confirm. 

But this conception of law is not confined to the visible results 
of society ; it equally invades the whole province of the invisible 
action of successive generations. We are just as familiar with the 
idea of development in the history of the intellect and the heart, 
of philosophy and of conscience, as in the history of the earth or 
of society. Systems of science, of concrete or abstract speculation, 
of logic or of metaphysics, are all invariably represented as 
moving on ina regularseries. A history of the inductive sciences 
or of psychology, which offered no link of concatenation, would be 
regarded as a tiresome absurdity. No man could write now 
without adopting the accretion and transmission of the results of 
thought. Nor could he rest without at once pointing to the 
changes, and yet explaining the sequence. An abrupt break, or 
an unintelligible perturbation would utterly confound and neu- 
tralize his theory. To exhibit a uniform aberration or a pro- 
longed stagnation of the stream of thought, would be either to 
condemn his own theory or the thinkers whose ideas he was 
recording. If he found that Kant had not adequately re- 
ceived the conceptions of Leibnitz, or that Leibnitz had 
added nothing to those of Descartes, he would suspect some un- 
soundness in the Cartesian basis. If the followers of Spinoza 
had done worse than not improve upon his doctrine, he would 
be a bold writer who should ask us to go back to pure Spinozism. 
Lastly, if a man proposed to start de novo with ontology upon 
the metaphysical basis of Aristotle, it would be a strange prepara- 
tion to show that Aristotle himself could not be brought within 
the laws of the growth of thought; but that his scheme, after 
working through the brains of twenty centuries of thinkers, had 
issued in nothing clearer or surer, but rather had been utterly 
distorted and misconceived. 

The same view holds good equally, but less obviously, in the 
spiritual as in the intellectual domain. All men more or less 
acknowledge the development of morality. None, at least, deny 
a steady movement in the main in public conscience. Most call 
it the advance of civilization, and they do not mean merely the 
improvement of material life. Call it what we please, it is the- 
growth of the spiritual, or highest or directing power of the 
human character. It is an elevation of conscience, an increase 
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of virtue or goodness, of faith or religion. The term signifies 
little ; the rate, the mode of advance is unimportant. Very few 
would admit this to the full. Some growth of moral stature all 
men recognise. Modern States, on the whole, are purer than 
ancient. The loftiest tones of the old moralists are, on the whole, 
beneath our level. Plato and Aristotle have their repulsive and 
their cold tempers to our minds. The Academy degraded women ; 
the Stoics bought slaves. We need not stop there. The history 
of ages of Christendom is one long story of persecution. St. 
Bernard condemned Abélard; Calvin, Servetus. Much of the 
noblest of the reformers is repulsive to us. The solid morality 
of Butler leaves much to be supplied. All this is obvious. All, 
indeed, openly accept the notion of moral growth. They even 
go farther. They admit a growth in the conscience ; the whole 
theory of man’s duty. Let us consider what this implies. It 
means an improvement, not only in the practice, but in the 
conceptions of right and wrong; the growth of man into a 
nobler being ; his rising to a purer and truer sense of his destiny. 
Surely this is not merely moral growth. It is spiritual, it is 
religious advance. This, we doubt not, isa hard saying. What, 
then, is the element in man’s moral being which does not advance, 
and which is not subject to laws? Is it faith? Isithope? It 
certainly is not charity. In that we advance. We love our 
neighbour more wisely and more truly than our ancestors. Is it 
said that we do not love God more wisely and more truly? Not 
when we read nobler lessons in His infinite creation, and feel a 
wider and purer love for the greatest of all His creatures. The 
line to be drawn, if at all, must be left to others. Let them 
show some part of our spiritual nature which moves not with our 
moral, and discover an essential difference, and not an arbitrary 
distinction. Certainly it will not be done by our essayists. 
From one end of their book to the other, the notion runs of the 
growth of the spiritual life of man. Their view is a proof of 
the strength of this general tendency in opinion; but it is an 
admirable expansion of it. Indeed, the whole world is ready to 
‘alk at all times of ages of faith, or decay of belief, or revivals 
of religion. The flourishing of churches, or the purification of 
congregations, testify to the sameidea. These views may, indeed, 
suppose only partial or exceptional rises and falls. But they 
adopt some notion of sequence and order in spiritual life. The 
principle once implanted may be left to itself. Their fancies of 
periodic motion may be left to take their place beside the 
recurring cycles of Vico. It was a great deal when he saw 


orderly movements in history. Let us be satisfied that they see 


methodical revolutions in belief. 
Such a confined theory of the growth of spiritual life is cer- 
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tainly not seen in our essayists. They, at any rate, proclaim the 
continuous development of religion. From the first page of the 
first essay, which insists on the advancing movement of the whole 
spiritual world, to the last essay, which contains a most eloquent 
expansion of this idea, it is continually present. In the beautiful 
words of Mr. Jowett, “the end is yet unseen, and the purposes of 
God towards the human race only half revealed.” He feels “ that 
the continuous growth of revelation which he traces in the Old 
} and New Testament is a part of a larger whole, extending over 
the earth, and reaching to another world.” Ina word, the history 
of religion shows a progress by intelligible laws. The analogy 
of the material and the intellectual domain is extended to that of 
faith. Such a conception, as we have said, involves two elements. 
It involves that of advance and that of regularity. Both these 
ideas, in our opinion, force them to conclusions not only not 
found in their book, but vigorously contradicted by its entire 
language and spirit. ‘They are zealous, indeed, in showing their 
willingness to surrender the notion of violation of physical law, 
or the mere analogy of the order of the universe. We have no 
desire to press this further, or to point to their distinctness upon 
Balaam’s ass, or the herd of swine, and their silence on more 
cardinal miracles. Be it enough that they repudiate all mira- 
culous, supernatural, or arbitrary disturbance of the laws of nature. 
Science must determine on all facts ; criticism upon all events. 
We forbear to ask them whither all this tends, and to put one 
simple and cardinal question—gwvavra ouveroiat. It is, how- 
ever, a graver duty to ask them why this vigorous repudiation of 
all disorder in the material world, whilst insisting on stupendous 
perturbations in the moral? Why are all facts contrary to 
science rejected, and theories contrary to history retained ? Wh 

are physical miracles absurd, if spiritual miracles abound? Why 
does history look forwards, and religion backwards? Why are 
there no suspensions in the laws of matter, yet cardinal sus- 
pensions in the laws of mind? Why use rhetoric to confirm the 
grand analogy of physical nature, and then use it in the next 
‘ breath to confound the grander analogy of human nature? ‘Their 
language is adequate for the one, why not apply it to the other ? 
They see “the grand foundation conception of universal law,” 
“the invariable operation of a series of eternally impressed conse- 
quences, following in some necessary chain of orderly connexion.” 
Such a law, we insist, is read more or less distinctly in all 
human history, life, and spirit. And whatever may be the 
degrees of precision or extent in our knowledge of these laws, 

the great principle of an analogy in the order of society pervades 
all educated minds. That principle our essayists admit, and 

indeed eloquently express. They do not pursue it to its logical 
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deductions. We tell them that the whole science of human 
nature may be very far from presenting a definite system, or a 
complete theory; but what we are quite certain of even now, is 
that the whole analogy of history condemns, not merely mira- 
culous events, but stupendous violations of order in the growth 
of moral and spiritual life. It condemns not merely all stationary 
forms of faith, but all attempts to train the moral and spiritual 
life of the present by the light, or in the spirit, or with the hopes 
(much more then by the words) of one distant and peculiar phase 
of the past. 

The extent to which scientific criticism has undermined the 
whole framework of doctrine, is sufficiently manifested by the 
appearance of this book. The manner in which this decay is met 
is its characteristic feature. It surrenders, in fact, not merely 
the various points of the doctrine, but the necessity of retaining 
any system of doctrine at all. This spirit, indicated throughout 
the volume, culminates in the concluding essay of Mr. Jowett. 
It is as difficult to say how many of his young hearers this essay 
will lead away, as it is to say whither it will lead them. The 
tone of earnestness, tenderness, and courage that breathes through 
it will prove very fascinating to their open hearts. It possesses, 
indeed, most of the qualities requisite for a religious revival. Its 
sympathy for the spirit of Scripture never runs into servility to 
the words. It is candid to the present, and throws a halo over 
the selected portion of the past. It brings down all the in- 
fluence of grand and hallowed phrases upon minds enfeebled by 
a long training upon sentences and words. It offers imposing 
theories of mankind made musical with poetry and text to the 
young brains who are just constructing their first or second 
“Philosophy of Being.” It offers them a bright, not too 
systematic view of human goodness, and it frees them from the 
thraldom of intellectual convictions. 

That such a view should have success in such an atmosphere 
is natural enough. We deny, however, that it can have a chance 
of success with the men and women around us, or that it bears 
the remotest resemblance to religions or faiths which sustain 
societies and nations. It acknowledges in sad and eloquent words 
the prevailing antagonism between our intellectual convictions 
and our religious professions. It hopes to mitigate the evil by 
thrusting the intellectual behind the moral element of the belief. 
The doctrine it leaves as possibly erroneous and comparatively 
unimportant; it sums up the Gospels in the practice of the 
Christian life. This is a widespread and very attractive modifi- 
cation, but it is one in which most faiths have eventually termi- 
nated. The old polytheism, undermined for ages, ended in the 
visions of Neo-Platonism. Hypatia confronting Cyril could 
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show the beauty and the soul of the ancient faith, and sur- 
rendering the mythology, interpreted its meaning. The later 
’ Buddhism and Sufism of India show the same dilution of the 
doctrines of Sakya and Mohammed. The Quietists spiritualized 
Catholicism into a moral perfection, the Wesleyan spiritualized 
Protestantism into an ecstasy of the soul. Around us the same 
process is renewed. Presbyterians, Quakers, and Unitarians 
are casting off the dead frame of their tenets, and seeking to re- 
vitalize the essence. It seems strange in the present day to be 
insisting that religious societies must be held together by common 
opinions, convictions, and schemes of belief, and not by common 
feelings or practices. Every religion which ever flourished did 
so by the strength of a body of doctrine and a system of definite 
axioms. Nothing else could give unity and permanence to its 
teaching. No collection of maxims or rules of life can last very 
long when deprived of dogmatic basis and common intellectual 
assent. The whole teaching and influence of every religion has 
rested ultimately and entirely on cardinal propositions universally 
received as true. The authority of the Catholic priest rested 
mainly on the sacraments—these latter on the scheme of redemp- 
tion, and that on the divinity of Christ. St. Bernard knew how 
much his moral power rested on the notion of Transubstantiation ; 
it was through that very dogma that the whole Catholic system 
was attacked. Nothing but such a basis can satisfy the mind of 
the inquirer or give coherence to the social body. Moral prin- 
ciples have been found to lead to strife when made the founda- 
tion of communities. ‘They cannot be preserved from distortion 
through every character which receives them, and put no check 
on intellectual superstructures which utterly overwhelm them. 
Endless attempts have been made towards union in an ideal life. 
They have ended invariably in chimera and confusion. It is far 
from a new thing to propose as a religion the following of the 
Christian life. It has been done before by orthodox mystics and 
protesting Waldenses, by Moravians and Latter-Day-Saints, by 
a Kempis, by Fox, by Fenelon, and by Wesley. Indeed, this is 
so obvious, that it will hardly be thought possible that our 
authors can have forgotten it. We are far from saying that they 
have fallen into the mysticism which has misled many admirable 
spirits; but what they maintain is built upon the same unstable 
basis. In this last essay at least there is a deliberate attempt to 
admit the doctrine as uncertain and transitory, and to bind together 
the faithful by the imitation of one great ideal. Creeds are dis- 
credited as accidental and variable, principles as essential and 
eternal. The moment one cardinal dogma is surrendered as un- 
certain or even as provisional, the whole intellectual framework 
gives way. All the repose, the unity, all the permanence which 
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rest upon undoubted truths are gone. The unguided feelings, 
the variety and fluctuation of moral conceptions, take their place 
in endless agitation and discord. Such a work, indeed, undoes 
the labour of St. Paul, brought to perfection by the Church. He 
taught Faith, Hope, and Charity, insisting, indeed, chiefly on the 
moral truth, but resting it on a system of immutable doctrine. 
He preached a life of righteousness in this world to be followed 
by certain glory in the next. He preached “Christ, and Him 
crucified.” Once doubt the certainty of the story or the reality 
of the sacrifice, and to what will the preacher appeal? He will 
be left to the truism, “To be good, for it is good to be gvod.” 
It is useless now to repeat that the whole martyrology itself, 
stripped of miracle or fable, is left in hopeless perplexity. It is 
of more use to point out how far that ideal is made up (as, for 
instance, in the Sermon on the Mount) of those “counsels of 
perfection” and of that “personal salvation’. which are in this 
book rejected as impossible or immoral. Subtract, indeed, from 
that all hyper-Christian precepts and the whole theory of the 
life in heaven, and what remains as a residuum? Not assuredly 
a religion—a picture of humility, gentleness, and love, a body of 
beautiful maxims, the ideal of tender hearts and spotless con- 
sciences. It is not this which can bring order out of the intellec- 
tual anarchy around us, control the whole moral energy of the 
present, und heal the deep diseases in societies and states. 

Our account of this book would be incomplete unless we were 
to point to the reception it has received. It has passed through 
two editions, it has been read and discussed within and without 
the Church, with the hesitation of reflection or the pleasure of 
surprise. Nowhere has there been seen or heard a sign of 
official repudiation. These professors, tutors, principals, and 
masters still hold their chairs and retain their influence. No 
authorized rebuke has been put forward. They have been left to 
the bark of the toothless watchdogs of orthodoxy. The authori- 
ties of the Universities are paralyzed, and incapable even of a 
protest. They have had the pain of seeing nearly all the brain 
and heart of their foundations ranged on the other side; they 
have issued an order of the day “to ignore so painful a subject.” 
In the meantime, many of the younger members have received 
it with welcome and assent, many also with welcome, but with 
slight assent. Indeed, no one that knows the religious state of 
the Universities could doubt that such a book would be eagerly 
welcomed, but weleomed only as a partial instalment. Few, 
perhaps, are aware how far the decay of belief extends beneath 
those walls, 

These are not the days of metaphysical atheism or pedantic 
logic (at least, out of the ranks of official apologists). It is the 
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ablest, the sincerest, and the best who feel their faith giving way 
beneath them. The Church is losing now at once the best heads 
and the best hearts. It is character, influence, and sympathy 
with mankind, which now mark those who stand aloof. Are 
not these seven authors worthy representatives of the best of their 
order? Others as high in place and influence have spoken less, 
but have not therefore thought less. Perhaps, if they have been 

silent, they have found it still more difficult to speak. This ~ 
volume draws a sad picture of the prevalence of intellectual doubt 
within those cloisters. That picture is far short of the reality. 
“Smouldering scepticism,” indeed! When they are honeycombed 
with disbelief, running through every phase from mystical inter- 
pretation to utter atheism. Professors, tutors, fellows, and pupils 
are conscious of this wide-spread doubt. In silence they watch’ 
and respect each other's thoughts, and silently work out their 
own. Above them sit unconscious dignities and powers vaguely 
condemning pantheism and neology,* or piecing the articles 
together with scraps of accommodating texts. Such are those 
seminaries of the Priesthood and the Church, and he who has 
passed through them has seen the circles of an intellectual pur- 
gatory. How long shall this last? The vague intellectual 
craving, the waste of moral purpose, the sense of blank indiffer- 
ence, are felt even more strongly there than in the world around 
us. Few indeed now hesitate to see the ultimate source of nearly 
all social confusion in this severance of reason and religion—this 
gulf which divides the highest thinking from the highest feeling. 
It is made far more deadly by the hypocrisy of concealment or 
the torpor of indifference. It must be a profound evil that all 
thinking men should reject a national religion. It is almost worse 
that they should falsely pretend to accept it. In what a network 
of contrary influences is our daily life passed. All the tenderer 
and holier of our ties lead one way; all the stronger and more 
rational, another. The home, the school, and the Church touch 
chords in our hearts. Life, thought, and society nullify and 
dispel their teaching. The newspaper, the review, the tale by 
every fireside, is written almost exclusively by men who have long 
ceased to believe. So also the school-book, the text-book, the 
manuals for study of youth and manhood, the whole mental food 
of the day; science, history, morals, and politics, poetry, fiction, 
and essay; the very lesson of the school, the very sermon from 
the pulpit. And all this is done beneath a solemn or cynical hy- 
pocrisy. How long shall this last? How long must there be 
bitterness of heart in every household, and a hardened despair in 


* Murmuring at each parody of the absent philosopher a drowsy “damua- 
mus,” like the Bishops at the Council of Sens.— Vide Milman, “ Juat. 
Christ.,” iii. 265, 
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every vigorous brain? How long shall the mother’s words fall 
coldly on the ear of the son—the prayers of the wife be unmean- 
ing to the husband—the grey hairs of the preacher scarcely save 
him from contempt? And (far worse) the masses lie in brutal 
heathenism, whilst great minds run to seed in selfish, because 
irreligious efforts? Until men have the courage to bury their 
dead convictions out of sight, and the greater courage to form 
new. All honour to these writers for the boldness with which 
they have, at great risk, urged their opinions. But what is 
wanted is strength not merely to face the world, but to face one’s 
own conclusions. It is well to say what one really believes. It 
is better to believe what one really thinks. Even more necessary 
now than courage in act is honesty in thought. We need that 
rectitude and tenacity of mind which abhors to deceive itself; 
and works out the issues of its reasoning without flinching and 
without fainting. We know the cost. The sense of despair, the 
shudder of the mind, the tearing up of dear associations, the 
agony of the family, have darkened the picture of every religious 
convulsion. It must be endured. Let every one with hearts and 
brains concur in the inevitable task. Let each who has thought 
and felt for himself ask himself first what he does not believe, 
and then, if wise or needful, avow it. Next let him ask himself 
what he does believe, and pursue it to its true and full conclusions. 
Let violent attack be avoided, but ‘the mask of conformity cast 
off. May no honest mind be disturbed, but hollow peace rejected. 
If we have spoken strongly, few of our readers are likely to be 
quite at rest, whilst many are being drawn towards a premature 
compromise. Let such reflect that no half-measures will succeed. 
Neither loose accommodation nor sonorous principles will long 
give them rest. It is of as little use to surrender the more 
glaring contradictions of science as it is to evaporate a discredited 
doctrine into a few vague precepts. Religion, to regain the 
world, must not only be not contrary to science, but it must be 
in entire and close harmony with science. Not with one science 
only, but with all. Not only must it have a place beside philo- 
sophy, morals, and politics; but it must guide and elevate all 
these. Religion, to have strength, must have a doctrine; and a 
doctrine, to endure now, must embody the outgrowth of human 
thought. If it be not distinctly proved therefrom, it must at 
least flow from and sum up the whole. Its intellectual basis 
must be broad and unimpeachable. The highest efforts of the 
brain must guide the best promptings of the heart. That end 
will not be attained by our authors, by subliming religion into an 
emotion, and making an armistice with science. It will not be 
obtained by any unreal adaptation, nor by this, which is of all 
recent adaptations, at once the most able, the most earnest, and— 
the most suicidal. 
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Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North America. 
By the Apsé Em. DoMENneEcH, Apostolical Missionary, &c. 
&c. Illustrated with Fifty-eight Woodcuts by A. Joliet; 
Three Plates uf ancient Indian Music, and a Map, showing 
the actual situation of the Indian Tribes and the Country 
described by the Author. 2vols. London. 1860. 


‘ pers centuries ago the Indians of North America numbered 

about 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 souls, without including 
those of Mexico.” The present Indian population, comprising 
that in the British possessions, is estimated by the Abbé Do- 
menech, apparently on good grounds, at 2,000,000. Such, in 
the New World, has been one of the results of Aaglo-Saxon civi- 
lization. Neither the religion, nor the science, nor the morality 
which distinguish this portion of the white race, has proved 
adequate to avert the usual fatal consequences of the juxtaposi- 
tion of the superior and inferior Man. Since the period indi- 
cated, European civilization has deprived the native Americans 
of two-thirds of their territory. The policy of the Anglo-Saxon 
has been to dispossess and destroy the Red Indian tribes. Che- 
rokees, Creeks, Delawares, and Seminoles have all been despoiled 
of their lands by the cupidity and violence of the white race. 
Forced emigration, alcoholic liquor, sickness, and epidemic dis- 
ease are the principal agents in effecting the personal and collec- 
tive ruin of the Red Man. The approaching extinction of all the 
large game is an evil still more irremediable. The buffaloes and 
roebucks are rapidly decreasing. The produce of hunting and 
fishing is less abundant. Driven from river to river, and from 
forest to forest, the Red Indian, whom Cooper has celebrated* 
and Campbell has sung, buries himself in profound deserts, and 
there “sustains the remnant of a miserable life ever ready to 
escape him.” 

Before the last Indian has killed the last buffalo, before the 
red race is absorbed by intermarriage with the white, or exter- 
minated by famine, disease, and intestine conflict, the enterprising 
and courageous missionary, from whose volumes we derive our 
numerical statement, has penetrated into the depths of his wild 
retreat, has observed his manners, his costume, his religious rites, 





* “Cooper’s descriptions,” says M. Domenech, “are faithful as regards the 
United States, but not as regards the vast and thickly peopled countries in 
the West, of which he had no knowledge.” 
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has watched him in the animating dance, or at the absorbing 
game, has sighed with him as he muses by his fathers’ graves in 
the far West, or pitied him, as he sits on the threshold of his pic- 
turesyne cabin sucking the red pipe of the Sacred Fountain. 
The result of seven years’ explorations and inquiries is given in 
part by the Abbé Domenech, in his pictorial description of the 
“Great Deserts of North America;”’ a book indicating careful 
research, long-continued and patient observation, and a devout 
and tender spirit. The exhaustive recital of his wanderings 
among the Indian tribes is reserved by our traveller for a still 
more comprehensive work, to which the present is intended to 
serve only as a “detailed programme.” The object of the pre- 
sent elaboration is to give “an exact idea of the great wilder- 
nesses of America and of the Indian tribes they contain.” In 
our summary of the interesting facts recorded in these volumes, 
we shall follow the order of subject thus prescribed by the author 
himself. 

Far from the American plantations, far from the whisky bottle 
and the small-pox, the primitive type of the Indian with his 
native faculties and original habits, must be sought in the midst 
of gloomy and poetic scenery, in the “ deep solitudes comprised 
between Texas on the south, the valley of the Mississippi on the 
east, the British possessions on the north, and the Pacific Ocean 
on the west.” The central part of North America is divided into 
two zones. The eastward or forest zone extends, with but little 
interruption, from the Atlantic to a distance of three hundred 
miles beyond the Mississippi. In Texas the forests make way 
for the prairies, which, ascending from south to north, are lost 
to the west in the waters of the Pacific Ocean. This zone, doubly 
traversed by the range of the Rocky Mountains and that of the 
Sierra Nevada, is at once the most remarkable and the least 
known region of the New World. It is this part of America, the 
westward or prairie zone, which our author has selected for 
special elucidation. 

The striking pictures of the Desert which we find in these 
volumes remind us a little of the masterly descriptions given by 
Baron Humboldt in his “ Cosmos.” Not that we think Dome- 
nech’s delineations equal to Humboldt’s either in scientific accu- 
racy or in poetic colouring; but they share with them the unusual 
merit of a real knowledge of nature, and of a vivid emotional 
expression of that knowledge. The subjective element enters 
into but does not exclusively predominate in these scenical pre- 
sentments. Like Humboldt, our Abbé is fond of contemplating 
nature in its relation to human feeling. To him, and to that still 
greater traveller, “the physical world is reflected with truth and 
animation on the inner susceptible world of the mind. Whatever 
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marks the character of a landscape, the profile of mountains 
which in the far and hazy distance bound the horizon; the deep 
gloom of pine forests; the mountain torrent which rushes head- 
long to its fall through overhanging cliffs, all stand alike in an 
ancient and mysterious communion with the spiritual life of 
man. 

Deeply impressed with this peculiarly human and poetic sen- 
timent, our wandering missionary penetrated into the northern 
prairies of Texas. These prairies, some of which are sixty miles 
in length, are intersected by countless rivers and streams, skirted 
by a double border of forests composed of cedars, magnolias, 
sycamores, plane trees, ebony, tulip trees, maples, &c. Day after 
day, the traveller advances through a wilderness, where nothing 
marks a beginning or an end, and where all is mute and motion- 
less. He sees only yellow grass or flowers faded by the heat; or 
the careless-lying deer that prick up their ears as he passes. 
Blanched bones, rare tumuli, and sepulchral mounds are the sole 
memorials of man’s sojourn here. ‘To the west of Texas, between 
the Rio Seco and the Rio Blanco, are two plains, broken up into 
gentle ridges that resemble little waves caused by the ebb and 
flow of the tide. Over one of these plains a few clusters of 
acacias are capriciously scattered, like motionless shadows bend- 
ing over a petrified sea covered with alge. Grass and flowers 
grow here in profusion. Partridge, quail, wild turkeys, and deer 
select this spot for their favourite dwelling. Unhappily rattle- 
. snakes, scorpions, and tarantulas are equally attached to it. In 
these solitudes the tick or prairie bug sorely persecutes the 
traveller; the savage Comanche assails him with his arrow, and 
sometimes he perishes from want of water, the characteristic 
torment of the great desert. 

The Red River and the lofty table-land of the Llano Estacado 
constitute the northern boundaries of the province of Texas. 
Before entering the great prairies of the south-east, the river flows 
through a wood, called Cross Timber. Over a fertile valley 400 
miles in length, graze the mules and horses of the Kioways and 
Comanches. A little above Fulton may be traced a succession 
of long, narrow lakes, the consequence of the periodical inun- 
dations of the Red River. Each of these sheets of water has its 
girdle of grass broidered with rainbow-coloured flowers ; gorgeous 
insects, butterflies with emerald and topaz wings, beetles with 
sapphire breasts are reflected in their liquid mirrors ; iumming 
birds, rocked by the breeze, balance themselves carelessly over 
splendidly-tinted flowers: while, from amid the trees, the dove 
sends forth her plaintive note, and the mocking-bird whistles his 
eccentric song. 

Three miles below the junction of the two branches of the 
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Red River may be descried the Witchita mountains, with their 
blue outlines delineated on the horizon. The plains from which 
they ascend are enriched with splendid specimens of chalcedony, 
jasper, and agate. The mountains themselves, which are com- 
posed of many-coloured granites, are singularly picturesque and 
beautiful. Further on, from the summit of a labyrinth of sandy 
mamelons, which bound the north of a vast plain, may be 
observed the table land of the Llano Estacado, with a local 
elevation varying from 1000 to 1500 feet. In these regions of 
unequal atmospheric pressure, the phenomena of the deceitful 
mirage are displayed with unusual magnificence. The imaginary 
lakes and aérial cities over which the fairy Morgana presides here 
assume their softest outlines and their loveliest hues. 

The southern arm of the Red River is famous for a construction 
more real, but scarcely less singular—the stupendous village of 
the dogs of the prairie! This village is no less than twenty-five 
miles in length, and as many in breadth. It consists of sub- 
terraneous galleries, sometimes nine feet deep, and from four to 
five inches wide, and of a superstructure formed of the earth, 
thrown up by these dog-voiced but squirrel-resembling architects. 
“Towards the end of October, when the dogs of the prairies feel 
the approach of winter, they fasten up with straw and stems of 
flowers all the passages leading to their burrows; then they fall 
asleep until the return of spring.” 

From the southern deserts of North America we pass into the 
great solitudes of the New World. ‘“ These immense regions 
begin at Fort Smith, on the Arkansas, near the Mississippi, and 
extend as far as the Gulf of California or Vermilion Sea, occu- 
pying about 1893 miles of territory almost unknown to Europe.” 
Following the route traced by nature in forming the valley of 
the Canadian, a tributary of the Arkansas, you enter the deserts 
of the south-west at Fort Smith, built on a hill of a micaceous 
and dark greystone. Undulating plains covered with ash trees, 
elms, black walnut trees, willows, &c.; prairies dotted with fields 
of Indian corn, or clothed with pastures on which graze numerous 
herds of oxen and horses belonging to the Chactas, Shawnees, 
and Delawares ; well-cultivated farms, with orchards and gardens, 
diversify this magnificently-wooded and splendidly-irrigated region. 

Past the Antelope Hills, with their five separate eminences, 
which serve as landmarks in the southern deserts; past a suc- 
cession of natural tumuli and insignificant streams, at 157 miles 
westward of the Dry River, we enter a narrow valley, called the 
Rocky Dell. In this sequestered spot we may pause to examine 
the grotto cut in a perpendicular rock, and formed by the Indians 
into a kind of gallery of fine arts. The floor flags are curiously 
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sculptured, and the walls adorned with hieroglyphical drawings 
and paintings. This “savage museum” is pronounced very 
interesting by our author, who suggests that we may be enabled 
by its means to recover a few pages of the else unrecorded history 
of the Indian tribes of these latitudes. Descending the Canadian 
river, and advancing along the banks of the Rio Pecos, you reach 
at length the valley of that name, the resort of the ancient tribe of 
the Teguas. In this delicious solitude the starry jay is heard from 
morn to evening. This sociable bird accompanies the passing tra- 
veller, flying from bower to bower, and singing all the while, as if 
to beguile the weariness of the journey. The village of Old Pecos 
is celebrated as the quondam residence of a peculiar Indian race 
which legend reports to have offered in their temples human 
sacrifices to an immense serpent. At Pecos, too, the sacred fire 
kindled by Montezuma was preserved. It was here that that ill- 
fated king is said to have planted a great tree upside down, pre- 
dicting that when that tree should disappear, a foreign race would 
rule over his people, and that rain would cease to fall; but pre- 
dicting, also, a final triumph over their oppressors, his own return 
to the kingdom, and an ultimate supply of fertilizing showers, 
The prediction, say the Indians, has been thus far fulfilled. 
“The country has become dry, arid, and deserted ; the tree of 
Pecos fell the very day the Americans entered Santa Fé, and the 
last priest who guarded the sacred fire died at the same period.” 
To this hour many Indians live in expectation of Montezuma’s 
return. At the village of St. Domingo a sentinel ascends every 
morning at sunrise to the roof of the highest house, and looks 
towards the east for the arrival of the divine chieftain, who is to 
give the sign of deliverance.. Thus is it that a kind of Messianic 
anticipation ever repeats itself among conquered and oppressed 
nations. The Welsh still cherished the ‘“ Breton hope” that 
“ Arthur would come again ;” while the people of Charles the Bold 
refused to believe in the death of their prince, and confidently 
expected that he would soon reappear to them, so that, even 
ten years after the defeat at Nancy, “the merchants delivered 
goods without pay, on condition that they should receive double 
when the great Duke of Burgundy returned.” 

Twenty-eight miles from Pecos is the picturesque town of 
Santa Fé, with its low, square houses, embosomed amid fields of 
maize—framed, to use the vivid language of our author, with a 
triple belt of mamelons, mountains, and variously-coloured mea- 
dows. Santa Fé is the capital of the central district of New 
Mexico, which is divided into three counties. The northern 
district has two counties, whose capital is Loceros. The third, 
or south-eastern district, whose capital is Valencia, is also divided 
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into two counties. Of its numerous towns, twenty-one, founded 
before the period of the conquest, are exclusively inhabited by 
Indians. Beyond this circle, the Nevajos’ country occupies an 
extent of about 15,000 square miles. West of the Nevajos are 
situated seven towns belonging to the Moquis. To the west and 
north-west of the Rio Virgen lie the villages of the Yampais. Near 
the volcanic mountains of San Francisco, and as far as the great 
Colorado, live the Cosninos. ‘The Tontos occupy the borders of 
the Rio Verde and the range of the Aztecs; while four tribes 
find their common home in the valley of the Colorado. The 
entire ascertained population distributed between 34° and 36° 
north latitude is estimated at above 149,000. It is in general 
remarkable for sobriety, industry, honesty, and the conjugal 
fidelity of both sexes. 

Passing through the country of the Zunis and the Mohaves, 
and crossing the chain of the San Bernardino, near Mount 
Gabriel, we advance through the garden-like grounds and auri- 
ferous regions of California, till journeying in a westerly direc- 
tion through the valley of the San Joaquin, we arrive at last in the 
imposing presence of the Sierra Nevada, with its volcanic peaks 
rising 12,000 and even 17,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Scaling this gigantic wall, forty miles east of New Helvetia, 
where its height does not equal half that number of feet, and 
following the course of the “Salmon Trout,” you arrive at the 
Lake of the Pyramid. Here, rounding the Great Basin, you can 
visit the Columbia, Oregon, and the finest deserts of the north- 
west ; traverse forests of pines with cones half a yard long ; enter 
the valley of the Fall River, where the Indians periodically resort 
for salmon-fishing ; listen on the bank of the Columbia to the 
death-chant of their women at dawn and twilight; or observe the 
traces of submerged forests of pines along its borders, or the 
shadowy isles on its bed; or the torrents and streams that roll 
down the heights or leap from cascade to cascade, “ forming at 
the same time a thousand graceful undulations like gauze 
streamers ;” or descend the dalles when the waters are low; or, 
finally, luxuriating in the delightful climate of Clarke Fork, 
speculate with our author on the future commercial glories of that 
promising region. 

Crossing the Blue Mountains (so called, perhaps, from the 
bluish tint thrown over them by the resinous trees that grow 
there), you penetrate into the great basin—one of a succession of 
basins of a very singular character; for the rivers and water- 
courses here do not discharge themselves into the sea, but dis- 
appear in the sands of the Great Desert or in the Salt Lakes. 
The country here is unusually sterile. There is little wood or 
pasturage anywhere to be seen, and the Indians who inhabit this 
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strange and melancholy region live in separate families or in 
small distinct societies, emigrating from place to place in search 
of the miserable roots that form their only nourishment. 

On diverging from the valley of the Bear River, we approach 
the banks of the Great Salt Lake, constituting with the Lake 
Utah one of the most curious features of the Great Basin. The 
Great Salt Lake, which has an elevation of 4200 feet above the 
level of the sea, extends seventy miles in length; as its briny 
waters evaporate, they cover the rocks with a saline substance, 
which forms into incrustations often two inches thick. To the 
east of the lake lies a vast plain with mountains rising from its 
centre like islands set in a sea of saltpetre. Beyond this point 
commences the Sodom-like Desert of the Seventy Miles. The 
district at which we have now arrived possesses for the social 
philosopher a peculiar interest. It was close to the river which 
connects the Utah with the Great Salt Lake that in 1847 the 
earlier adherents of a religion which, “like other religions, has 
its martyrs,” constructed their now celebrated city. These vota- 
ries of a creed which, though a palpable imposture, “is believed 
by hundreds of thousands, and has been made the foundation of 
a society in the age of newspapers, railways, and the electric tele- 
graph,” flying from persecution, established themselves in this 
remote desert. On their first arrival they were, excluding women 
and children, but 143 in number. The Mormon Church now 
counts upwards of 100,000 members. Advancing in the useful 
arts and industries, too powerful to be intimidated by the few 
soldiers whom the United States could oppose to them, with their 
beautiful and important capital of Utah, and their incipient towns 
of Paysan, Monti, and the City of the Cedar, the Abbé predicts 
that this “ polygamous community” will long remain the sove- 
reign masters of the territory which they have appropriated. 
This retrograde step in civilization, to refer once more to Mr. Mill's 
essay on “ Liberty,” is surely a fact as instructive as it was un- 
expected. 

From the Rocky Mountains venerated by the Indians as the 
bridge of the world, in one of whose eminences they place the 
residence of the Master of Life, and where the Land of Souls, 
their ideal paradise, their joyful and invisible hunting-ground is 
situated, our traveller descended into the Great Prairies by the 
valley of the Sweet Water River, bordered with granite rocks and 
overgrown with artemis as far as the Devil's Gates. A journey 
of three hundred miles, through a fertile region often mistaken by 
novelists and tourists for the far-famed solitude which succeeds 
it, conducts the wanderer by the eastern side into an immense 
territory which extends along the Rocky Mountains on the west, 
Upper Missouri on the north, the Mississippi on the east, and 
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Texas on the south, and is called the Desert of the Great Prairies. 
The country is irrigated by numerous rivers. It is only on their 
borders, or near the watercourses, that the forests of the romance- 
writer are now to be seen. In the plains covered with a hard 
herbage, or with heath, wormwood, and artemis, intermittent or 
bilious fever constantly prevails. ‘The shores of the streams are 
peopled with myriads of gadflies and musquitoes, the formidable 
enemies of men and horses, who, however, happily find an avenger 
and protector in the dexterous and voracious starling. Calcareous 
mountains, frightful ravines, the graves of the gold-seeking emi- 
grants, the bone-heaps of innumerable slaughtered buffaloes, a 
broad and grassless roadway “in the middle of an ocean of 
verdure whose enormous waves ever follow one another in their 
eternal mobility,” the wind-swept avenue over which, in Indian 
dialect, “the entire nation of whites emigrating towards the 
setting sun,” passes to the gold-mines of California, are the startling 
characteristics of this desert region. Rarely is the monotony of 
these solitudes interrupted. Almost always the traveller finds 
himself in the midst of an “immense circuit of which he is the 
centre. All around he sees the same landscape, the same weeds, 
and the same flowers, and every evening it seems to him that he 
sleeps on the very same spot where he had rested the previous 
night.” Like the lotus-eater in Tennyson’s poem,— 


In the afternoon he comes into a land 
In which it seemeth always afternoon. 


The monotony, however, is sometimes broken by a rich and 
beautiful flora, by fantastic rocks, by the sandstone peaks of the 
Black Mountains, where from his throne of thunder-cloud the 
Spirit of the Storm looks down on plains that “enjoy a perfect 
calm and a brilliant sun; by thermal waters, sulphureous foun- 
tains, volcanic cones, fair valleys shaded by the elm, the cedar, 
the fir, and cotton-tree: by the Terres Blanches, tracts of land 
white with the slimy deposit of the river, and hardened by the 
glaring sun, but rich in the fossil remains of the mammoth, the 
mastodon, antediluvian tortoise, &c., or finally by the small 
circular places, stripped of vegetation, which wanderers have called 
the “ Circles of the Prairies.” 

This vast wilderness-is the abode of a race, or mixture of races, 
which has, we believe, no parallel on earth. The heterogeneous 
population which it shelters is wild, nomadic, murderous, and 
predatory. In it may be found adventurers of all classes and all 
countries: the Spanish and Mexican fugitive, the French and 
American trapper, the dispossessed, infuriated, and vindictive 
Indian. 

Such is the mysterious dwelling-place of the Red Man. A sin- 
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gular harmony prevails between this desert home and its aboriginal 
occupant. 

The entire Indian population, computed in the annals of the 
* Propaganda of the Faith” to be no less than 4,346,803, and 
by Mr. Schoolcraft to be no more than 423,229, is estimated by 
other writers, as well as our author, to amount in reality to 
2,000,000. This aggregate is distributed into nations and tribes. 
The nation consists of several tribes, who recognise as their 
principle of union the bond of a common descent. The total 
number of these tribes is 610. Most of them, however, are all 
but extinct, being now represented by a few families. The tribes 
are divided into bands or villages. The bands are composed of 
from 100 to 500 lodges, wigwams, ortents. Each lodge contains 
on an average ten persons, of whom every fourth or fifth man is 
a warrior. ‘Tribal confederations are sometimes formed with a 
view to mutual protection, and sometimes a tribe is broken up 
by accidental detachments of individuals, in war or the chase, from 
the principal corps. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the Indians of North 
America, according to Mr. Schoolcraft, were distributed into seven 
principal groups—Appalaches, Achalaques, Chicorees, Algon- 
quins, Iroquois, Dacotas, and Sheshonees. From the Iroquois, 
the Sioux, and certain members of the Algonquin stock, are 
derived, says Dr. Latham, the current and popular notions of the 
American Indian or Red Man; and to one or other of these 
three primary divisions the Professor refers nine-tenths, and 
perhaps a larger proportion, of the Indians of the United States. 
To the classification of Mr. Schoolcraft, M. Domenech attaches 
little importance. Following an opposite method, he presents us 
with an alphabetical arrangement of the divisions and subdivisions 
of the primitive Americans, with a specification of their charac- 
teristics, moral, physical, political, and historical. Among them 
we find the once powerful Algonquin nation, with its nine tribes, 
formerly inhabiting the country north of the St. Lawrence, and 
the southern part of Upper Canada; the Apaches, with its eleven 
tribes, the most important of the Indian populations of New 
Mexico, but cruel, addicted to plunder, and little amenable to the 
control of the American Government; the Chactas, numbering 
from 20,000 to 25,000, a truth-loving and honest people, 
and neither sanguinary nor cruel; the Creeks, whose terri- 
tory half a century ago extended from the north of Florida 
to the States of Alabama and Mississippi; the Dacotas, called 
by the French Sioux, the parent stock of many important 
tribes, and with a population still estimated at 40,000 or 50,000 ; 
the Moquis, who since their revolt from the Spaniards in the 
seventeenth century, have contrived to retain possession of their 
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own beautiful valleys, and who are distinguished by industrial 
skill and energy; the Shawnees, whose modern history is con- 
nected with that of the War of Independence, and who count 
among their celebrated chiefs, Tecumseh, the patriotic enemy of 
the Whites; and the Sheshonees, who are settled principally in 
the Rocky Mountains, and who include among their numerous 
subdivisions the most miserable of all—the root diggers, the 
Pariahs of the wilderness. 

Such are some of the more prominent nations, Among the 
more famous tribes we may mention the Cherokees, the most 
civilized and the most suffering of all the Indian populations ; 
the Chippeways, who have best preserved and improved the art of 
pictography; the Ojibbeways, who reckon eight centuries since 
they began to move from the Atlantic to the Mississippi; the hos- 
pitable, Arab-like, buffalo-eating Comanches, who fight, hunt, 
smoke, eat, drink, sleep, bid their wives do all the work, and think 
themselves the lords of the universe; the handsome, long-haired, 
well-clothed, and aristocratic Crows; the Delawares of the 
Mississippi and the four great rivers, whose most renowned off- 
shoot was the tribe of the Mohicans; the Iroquois, first the 
allies, then the deadly foes of the Delawares, to oppose whom 
they formed the confederation of the Six Nations, about the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
whose government is described as a modification of that of the 
United States; the Mandans, or Pheasant* People, the tradi- 
tionary legatees of the armorial bearings of Prince Madoc, and 
the first people created by the Great Spirit; the Natchez, sung 
by M. de Chateaubriand, but who scarcely exist now save in 
story; the Blackfeet Indians, with their dark-coloured mocassins 
and wildly rich costume, broad-shouldered, high-chested, cruel, 
warlike, and predaceous ; the Seminoles, or fugitives, who emi- 
grated to Florida, and waged so long and ferocious a war with 
the United States; the Senecas, so called from the lake of that 
name, once the most numerous of the six nations of the Great 
Indian Confederation (the Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayugas, 
Oneidas, Tuscuroras, and Senecas), but now numbering scarcely 
three thousand; and the Zuhis, with their piercing eyes, some- 
times blue, and hair, whose colour, generally black, adapts itself 
to the azure light of the eye. Of the remaining tribes many are 
known by significant names sufficiently grotesque, as Dog-ribs, 
Blue-muds, Herring-ponds, Leech-river, Redwind, &e. 

The origin of the Indian populations is involved in mystery. 
Our author agrees with certain American writers who reject the 
autochthonical theory, basing such rejection on an alleged resem- 





* This bird, which is quite unknown to the Mandans, is abundant in Wales. 
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blance between the religious faith and ceremonial of the Indians 
and those of the Persians, the Chaldeans, and the Hebrews. On 
this grave subject his conviction is, “that North America was 
peopled by the voluntary or accidental emigrations of Scythians, 
Hebrews, Tartars, Scandinavians, and Welsh; that those indi- 
viduals or families, after having multiplied, met, and united with 
each other, and that by the intermarriages of the divers races, the 
difference of the climates, the change in their mode of living, and 
several other reasons of a similar nature, they lost their primi- 
tive character, and formed this heterogeneous combination of 
colours, habits, tastes, languages, and religions, which baffles 
science and the antiquary’s researches.” 

To establish or illustrate this theory, the Abbé refers us to the 
indications of variety of origin, afforded by historical, physiolo- 
gical, and religious documents, and by the traditions, antiquities, 
and customs of the red race. 

M. Domenech finds, or fancies he finds, in the religion of the 
Indians, many traces of biblical tradition. Most of the North 
American tribes believe that the earth was once covered forty 
days by the waters of the deluge, and that a mountain exists in 
the east on which a canoe landed, carrying the one white man 
who was to repeople the world. The wide prevalence of the dilu- 
vian myths may, we think, be easily accounted for, without 
having recourse to the hypothesis of a common Semitic origin. 
We need not necessarily hold with the rationalizing Bunsen, that 
they are reminiscences of a real historical flood in Mesopotamia, 
current among the descendants of a primeval Asiatic people ; for 
they may be, as Humboldt intimates, only fanciful productions 
of fiction. Given similar geological phenomena, and the same 
unscientific and imaginative mind to interpret them, and a general 
resemblance in these mythical beliefs of mankind seems to us to 
be a natural and even inevitable consequence. Thus, the flood 
of Noah, the ship of Deucalion, the ark of Aramea Kibotos, 
the adventure of Manu on the peak of Himalaya, and the deluge 
of the Mexican Coxcox, are not necessarily legendary deriva- 
tives of one primitive tradition, but so many varying forms, in 
which a fanciful, intellectual activity embodies its childlike 
and spontaneous notions on analogous and recurring phe- 
nomena. 

The historical documents, in general, to which M. Domenech 
refers us, are, in our judgment, of little or no value. Indeed he 
does not estimate some of them very highly himself. Who will 
guarantee us the authenticity of the “Chronicles of Eolus,” or vin- 
dicate the purity of the legendary history of Votan and his ‘ 
travels, collected by Nuitez de la Vegar? More plausible would 
seem to be the conclusions of M. de Guignes and M. Paravey, 
AA2 
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the former of whom attributes Peruvian civilization to the East 
Indies and China, while the latter identifies Mexico with Fu-Sang, 
described in the Chinese annals, and known in the fifth century 
of our era. An argument in favour of the Asiatic origin theory is 
suggested by the resemblance existing between the Buddha and 
Brahma religion and that of the Mexicans. In each the Supreme 
Being is adored under a triple form, and many other points of 
analogy accord with the conjecture that the worship of Quetza- 
coatl in Mexico and Manco-Capac in Peru, with that of Fo in 
China, Buddha in Japan, &c., “‘ are only branches of the same 
trunk, the roots of which were in Asia.” : 

In this view of an Oriental [mmigration our author is not 
without valuable, nor in one instance, recent support. M. 
de Humboldt was of opinion that the Toltecs derive their 
origin from the Huns. Mr. Wilson, the author of the “ Religion 
of Mexico,” suggests a Phenician origin for its population, and, 
in the archeological portion of his work, M. Domenech refers the 
monumental remains with which the American soil is strewn from 
Florida to Canada, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
not to an Indian race, but to a numerous and civilized people, 
who abandoned these relics of the past about a thousand years 
ago, and are now fused in the actual race of the Red Indians who 
wander in the solitudes of the wilderness, as an example to the 
world of the vicissitudes of nations and empires. In fact, M. 
Domenech is very far from believing in an American or 
Indian community of origin. Convinced, however, that both the 
accidental and natural “characteristics of the Indian type in North 
America, such as the colour of the skin, the shape of the cranium, 
and the structure of the bones, bear a closer analogy to those of 
the Oriental Asiatics than to any other pation inhabiting the 
earth,” he associates the Indians with other members of the great 
human family created by God in. Eden. The route principally 
traversed by these emigrants of the Old World was either that 
which joins Asia and America at Behring’s Straits, or else that 
formed by the two insular chains of the Kowriles and the Alecu- 
tines, which connect Kamschatka to the Alascan Peninsula in 
Russian America. Another line of emigration lay through the 
North of Europe—through Ireland, Greenland, and Iceland; and 
a fourth by the Canary Islands to Central America. To demon- 
strate this Asiatic origin of the American Indians, our author 
instances the analogy which exists between the Mexican calendar 
and the calendars of nations of Tartar origin. The signs of the 
Tartar zodiac are very similar to those of the Mexican zodiac. 
In Mexico, as in Eastern Asia, such names as tiger, dog, monkey, 
or rabbit have been given to the days of the week since the 
seventh century; while the date of the year is designated by a 
word which has the same signification in Mongolian, Chinese, 
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Japanese, and other eastern languages. Thus there really seems 
some reason to suppose, with Humboldt, that the natives of these 
two continents drew their notions of astrology from a common 
source; or, with Domenech, that the zodiacs of the Toltecs, 
Aztecs, Mongolians, Thibetans, &c., were originally invented in 
the same part of Asia. 

Another presumption in favour of this identification is derived 
from the affinity of American idiom. No fewer than 438 lan- 
guages and 4000 dialects are extant among the 10,000,000 
Indians scattered over the New World; and all of these, accord- 
ing to Humboldt, though glossarially differing, have the same 
grammatical physiognomy. It is said that Hebrew and Gaelic 
names have been found among the idioms of the Red Skins. The 
Powhaltan language is supposed by our author to be of Celtic 
origin; that of the Wyandots possesses several Latin words; 
while “it is a positive fact,” that many Hebrew and Gaelic words, 
syllables, and sounds are to be found in those Indian idioms that 
are most probably of Scythian origin. The study of Indian 
philology, on the other hand, is too little advanced for us to attach 
much importance to these ambiguous indications of a linguistic 
Asiatic origin. The Eskimo tongue, which in its grammatical 
structure resembles the other American languages, is very unlike 
the better known languages of Europe and Asia. Yet, again, 
while the American Indian is not Mongol in physiognomy, phy- 
sically the Eskimo is a Mongol and Asiatic.* None of the Indian 
languages, according to M. Domenech, is arbitrary in its con- 
struction. Like all primitive tongues they are essentially figu- 
rative. The words themselves are often onomatopeic. Every 
word indicates a concrete or abstract idea, and in every combi- 
nation of syllables the fundamental root is preserved. Stripped 
of its accessories, this root is usually reduced to a monosyllable, 
or is, at most, dissyllabic. Among the Red Skins the expression 
of thought resembles a “ polysyllabical stem forming a group of 
curious, primitive, sonorous, and expressive objects.” Some of 
the Indian languages have no auxiliaries, but substitutes or 
modifications, ‘The pronouns are blended in the verbs ; substan- 
tives are sometimes formed into adjectives by changing their 
termination. All the plurals are formed in the same way, but 
those of the animate nouns differ from those of the inanimate. 
The Indian vocabulary is poor, but the genius of the language 
seems extremely poetical. Thus the names of men and women 
are emblematical: as the Red Bear; the Reclining Flower; the 
White Cloud. Similarly the names of the months have a natural 
significance: as the Moon of the Strawberries; the Moon of the - 








* See the “Natural History of the Varieties of Man,” p. 292. By Dr. 
Latham. 1850, ” 
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Green Leaves; the Moon of the Buffaloes. Though hard, 
coarse, and uncouth sounds abound in the language of the Red 
Skins, yet, like all the Indian languages, speaking generally, it 
has musical cadence, energy, variety, simplicity, and eloquence. 
The only tribe that possesses an alphabet are the Cherokees. The 
other Indian tribes, in lieu of a written character, resort to hiero- 
glyphical pictography. 

The Indians have a natural talent for oratory ; they cultivate 
also a spontaneous taste for narrative ; the professional story- 
teller is always well supplied with amusing legends, and aged 
sachems recount, by the light of the stars or the blaze of a blue 
wood fire, their entertaining moral fictions. Their poetical com- 
positions are not without merit; they are distributed into many 
varieties—love songs, sacred chants, hunters’ songs, war songs, 
eradle songs, fables, and satires. The Indian chants are charac- 
teristically sad, monotonous recitations. The musical conceptions 
of the Red Skins are more or less mimetic; the cry of the wild 
beast, or the chirping of a bird, or the sighing of the leaves, or 
the crash of a tree, are so many practical lessons in melody. 
Among their musical instruments are included drums, horns, 
flutes, flageolets, and war-fifes. 

In general, Indian life is one of continued idleness ; the indo- 
lent monotony is broken only by the excitement of hunting, 
fishing, playing, or dancing. In an‘earlier period, the Indians, 
like the ancient Greeks, had their athletic exercises ; the manly 
pastimes of wrestling, boxing, &c., have all been abandoned for 
games of hazard and grotesque dancing. ‘The latter diversion is 
the favourite amusement of the Red Skins, by whom it is regarded 
as a religious rite, and for whom it forms the principal interest 
in all public ceremonials. Their primitive ballet admits of but 
four steps or distinct dances, which assume a pantomimic variety, 
with change of figure, costume, or place. The War dance, the 
Beggar's dance, the Scalp dance, the Slave dance, and the dance 
ef the Medicine of the Brave, are examples of the affluent in- 
vention of the votaries of the Indian Terpsichore. Among some 
of the tribes, the women are permitted to dance after the men, 
and out of sight; but usually all amusement is forbidden to 
Indian ladies—their allotted portion in life, on the universally 
admitted principle of an equitable division, being that of the 
proverbially dull Jack, “all work and no play ;” while the red 
lords of the creation find their equivalent responsibilities in the 
converse arrangement of “ all play and no work.” 

Far from equalling the men in beauty, the Indian women are 
usually inferior to them in personal appearance. Tattooed, 
painted, and with hair cut short, to denote their moral and 
physical subordination, they pursue the deer or antelope on 
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horseback with the courage and skill of their warrior husbands, 
On them, for the most part, devolve the labours of the field; 
they build the wigwam which shelters the family ; they construct 
the canoe, with the aid of the men; they prepare skins and furs, 
and dry meat and roots for the winter provisions. The privilege 
of buying and selling, on the other hand, is exercised solely by 
the men. Sugar, maize, buffalo tongues, horses; the skins of 
the musk rat, the doe, badger, beaver, bear, otter, &c.; an oil 
extracted from the porpoise, feathers, lead, and wax, are among 
the commodities which the Red Men exchange for the old clothes, 
whisky, metals, and stuffs of the Whites. In their eagerness to 
facilitate commercial operations, the Pale Faces (we are ashamed 
to say) make the Indians drunk with spirits, and steal their furs. 
We learn, however, with immense satisfaction, that in the 
reciprocal contest of interest and cunning, in which both engage, 
the advantage more frequently lies with the savage than with the 
civilized cheats. 

“The general costume of an Indian consists of a tunic, 
drawers, or rather leggings, a pair of mocassins or sandals, and 
a cloak.” The tunics are sometimes embroidered or fringed with 
Jocks of hair from enemies’ scalps. ‘The dress of the women 
nearly resembles that of the men. In the western and northern 
tribes the female toilet is made with a really artistical coquetry. 

Nearly all Red Indians wear the hair long, binding it with 
a riband, or letting it flow loosely over the shoulders. Their 
usual head-dress is a tuft of eagle or crow feathers mixed with 
coloured horsehair. Sometimes scalps of bears and panthers, 
buffalo horns, and ermine caps are substituted. The Comanches 
wear little clothing, but are tattooed and painted all over. They 
stick feathers and beads in their hair. A mat or garment of 
wild beast skins, or sheep's wool, protects the men from the cold 
or rain ; while the women, in addition to the skin vests worn by 
their lords, have short petticoats made from the vark of the 
cedar or platted grass thread. Absolute nudity, except in 
children, is, like cannibalism,* very rare, being the result of 
extreme destitution, and not of ignorance or inclination, The 
Indian life is mostly contemplative ; when not engaged in hunting, 
fishing, or dancing, the Red Skins “ get up smoking parties as we 
give tea parties.” ‘They marry young—that is, from ten to 
twenty years of age. Three sorts of marriage are recognised 
among them ; marriages of inclination, purchase, and servitude. 
In the Indian, as in the European, Vanity Fair, those by purchase 
are the most common. Polygamy depends less on morals than 





* Kohl’s “ Kitchi. Gami.”—Among the Hare, or Slave Indians, Cannibalism is 
said to exist to  frightfulextent. See Latham’s “ Varieties of Man,” p, 300. 
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on money ; for, as marriage is expensive, poor Indians can afford 
but one wife. Several Indian tribes, however, are monogamous. 
Conjugal infidelity is nearly unknown among them, and is con- 
sidered very dishonouring. Even among the Natchez, the young 
wife is a model of propriety, though before marriage love of the 
freest kind is not only tolerated, but encouraged, in the portion- 
seeking beauty. Contravening the right of prior occupancy, the 
polygamous Navajos install the last wife as the mistress of the 
house. In the interest of certain experimental moralists in 
Europe, we note that their matrimonial pluralizing prototype in 
America generally prefers sisters, because he thinks he can thus 
secure more domestic peace. The unlimited right of divorce 
possessed by the Indian husband is said to promote tranquillity 
in the wigwam, and renders the wives submissive. 

The character of the Indians in their primitive state is the 
subject of panegyric with the Abbé Domenech. Originally they 
were modest, timid, discreet, and inoffensive. They are still 
simple and light-hearted, hospitable to a degree, truthful, slaves 
to their word, courageous beyond expression, implacable in their 
vengeance, sincerely religious, but at the same time profoundly 
superstitious. Immediate contact with white men, who over- 
reach and illtreat them, tends, however, to make them false, sus- 
picious, covetous, and cruel. Contracting, in their corrupt 
neighbourhood, the faults and vices of civilization, the Indians 
have lost their individuality, and become a species of cross-bred 
Americans. The true Indian type is only to be found far away 
from the frontiers of the United States. The real Indian is 
remarkable for a stoicism, which is not a natural endownment, 
but the acquisition of a strong will and unconquerable patience. 
He is sensitive and impressionable, but vigilant and self-com- 
manding. As a husband and father he is affectionate, caressing, 
and, when unobserved, even demonstrative. The genius of this 
people is singularly mimetic. Their readiness in copying each 
other's peculiarities, accounts for the apparent homogeneity in 
race, customs, and dress, which assimilates all the Red Indians 
to children of the same family. A remarkable acuteness of 
observation distinguishes the wild tribes of North America; 
their judgment is, in some instances, as accurate as it is imme- 
diate. Of natural science they are, of course, all but ignorant. 
Two of the Indian tribes, the Creeks and Muskogees, believe 
that the earth is flat, stationary, and composed of an animated 
substance; that the sky is a semicircular solid mass, whose 
extremities do not touch the earth; that the moon is inhabited 
by a man and a dog; that a solar eclipse is caused by the dog's 
occasional deglutition of the sun; and, lastly, that this luminary 
is a hot substance, which revolves round the earth. If the 
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Indians, however, are poor astronomers, they are excellent practical 
botanists. Their acquaintance with the vegetable world often 
helps them to find their way through the desert, and furnishes 
them with numerous remedies for maladies and wounds. The 
art of medicine, too, is cultivated by them with considerable 
success. The Comanches are skilful in curing gunshot wounds 
and the stings of venomous reptiles. Among the Natchez, phle- 
botomy and hydropathy were habitually practised. The Dacota 
doctors even possess some slight knowledge of anatomy, ac- 
quired by the habitual dissection of animals; and their pharma- 
copeia seems far from despicable. On the other hand, incan- 
tation and exorcism seem to be the invariable preliminaries of 
their therapeutic system. 

The social organization of the Indian tribes is by no means 
complicated. Naturally upright and generous, the Red Man needs 
no official coercion. Family quarrels and disputes about property 
rarely, if ever, occur. Crimes are seldom committed. Man- 
slaughter and murder are expiated by a present or a public 
penance. Adultery is punished by death, mutilation, and beating. 
In all these cases the judge is public opinion or the culprit’s 
family. The Indian husband has power of life and death over 
his wife, but seldom avails himself of the privilege. 

The type of government recognised by the Indians is patri- 
archal. The power of the chiefs is measured by their personal 
qualities. If their merits are not equal to the dignity of their 
position, they are virtually superseded in war or the hunting 
expedition. Respect for age and experience, and the force of 
public ‘opinion, are the sanction and support of law. When a 
question of general interest is to be determined, representative 
assemblies ure held ; the decision formally rests with the majority, 
but the opinion of an influential chief often actually prevails. 
In addition to these general assemblies, each village has its 
particular councils. Wisdom, dignity, and decorum are said to 
characterize their popular conventions. A single detected false- 
hood in a rising orator is avenged by the eternal withdrawal of 
public confidence. Before their violent expulsion from Georgia, 
the Cherokees had a national legislature modelled on that of the 
United States. Among the Comanches the democratic principle 
forms the basis of the government; the Selishes have no syste- 
matic polity ; in the Dacota tribe command has recently, according 
to tradition, become hereditary. The Totem ties do not constitute 
a physical or moral power, but a kind of chivalrous brotherhood 
or clanship, actuated by the spirit of the old French motto— 
Noblesse oblige. 

The religion of these children of the Great Deserts is the natural 
product of infant speculation and superstitiousfancy. “The Indians,” 
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says the Abbé Domenech, “ place heaven and earth, the forests, the 
water—in short, all the creation, under the safeguard of some 
special divinity, who protects or animates them. The animals, 
the breeze that blows, the water that murmurs, the thunder that 
rolls, become, through the poetic imagination of the savages, 
intelligent beings, having a certain influence over the events of 
human life, and speaking the language of the divinity.” Our 
author affirms that all the savages of the New World, without 
exception, believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, whom they 
eall the Good or Great Spirit. This affirmation would seem at 
ence too general and too precise. Too general, for if we may 
credit the testimony of Mr. Cornwallis and that of the United 
States exploring expedition, the Tahkali or Carrier Indians have 
no distinct idea of God or the existence of the soul ; and too pre- 
cise, for, according to the German traveller Kohl, the one Great 
Spirit celebrated’in the Ojibbeway festivals, fares little better than 
the “ Optimus Maximus” of the Romans, while the Sioux of 
Missouri—and here we follow our author—entertain so little 
exalted an idea of their Supreme Being,that they represent him, in 
a pre-Adamite era, as indulging in the not over-Godlike habit 
of killing buffaloes and eating them on the prairie hills. ‘The 
Columbia River tribes, however, recognise, we are told, a beneficent 
and all-powerful Spirit by whom all things were made, but the 
value of this theological conception‘ is seriously diminished when 
we learn that this omnipotent deity takes the form of a bird who 
lives in the sun, and who, when he desires to see what is going 
on in the world, converts himself into a kind of flying detective, 
and if he observes anything he does not like, manifests his' indig- 
nation by the infliction of disease or the tempest. The Gehaa 
Manitoo* may possibly be, and, indeed, probably is, the Supreme 
Manitoo, but at most in no higher degree than the Homeric Zeus 
was the supreme deity of the ancient Greeks. In fact, the Mono- 
theistic ideal seems to us most imperfectly realized in the creed 
of the North-American Indians. The theogony of the Poto- 
watomies recognises two Great Spirits—a good principle and evil 
principle, with nearly equipollent influence, but with a slight 
excess in favour of the virtuous Deity. The belief in a Bad 
Spirit, so widely diffused among the Indians, is paralleled by the 
Abbé with the belief in the devil in the Christian theology, while 
the antagonism between the two Indian principles is compared to 
that between the two Asiatic principles—an illustration, however, 
only remotely applicable. A descriptive statement will suggest 





* An Algonquin word, which, when not joined to another, merely signifies 
mysterious or spiritual power—a power which, in some degree, even men may 
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the differences. The Gehza Manitoo of the Indians is generally 
symbolized as a colossal bird, or by the sun. In the tradition of 
the Delawares, the Great Spirit is said to have placed a snail on 
the bank of a beautiful river. At the end of twelve hours, the 
snail produced a man with a red skin. The man married the 
daughter of the beaver, whom he encountered, and with whom he 
quarrelled. Such was the origin of the first Delaware. Many 
Indian tribes, again, consider themselves descendants of some 
animals, but in general they regard the earth as their mother. 
The Sacs and Foxes say that the Great Spirit first created two 
men, then took from each man a rib, of which he formed two 
women. Of these two couples the Indian race is the offspring. 
All men at first formed one family, but when they grew wicked, 
the Great Spirit gave them the knowledge of many languages, 
and thus separated them. M. Domenech notices an analogy 
between this account and that in Genesis. The resemblance, 
however, may be accidental, or the legend attributable to European 
influence. As a crowning fact in the history of the Great Spirit, 
take the following :—One day when he had left his nest in his 
character of eagle, he saw a serpent crawling towards it, to eat 
the eggs which were in it. Hurrying to the spot, he took up a 
stone to throw at the intruder, but suddenly changing his mind, 
he transformed the stone into a man. The serpent, according to 
M. Domenech, was no other than Matchi Manitoo, the Evil Spirit, 
often represented under this form. Beypnd this predilection for 
fresh eggs, and his addiction to petty larceny, we find no details 
of his attributes or occupations. He seems to have acquired an 
unenviable reputation for mischief; but luckily, hke the fat boy 
in “ Pickwick,” he is néarly always asleep. The Potowatomies 
see in him the personification of evil, and worship him conjointly 
with his benevolent antagonist, who, though goodness itself, 
plunged the whole world for its perverseness and wickedness into 
an immense lake, and drowned all its.inhabitants. 

The sun, the clouds, the sky, and even hell, are variously 
assigned as the residence of the Great Spirit. With the Iroquois, 
space is allotted as an abode to the supreme divinity. In space, 
too, they domicile Neo, the master of life ; Michabou, the guardian 
of the firmament; Agreskoe, the spirit of battle; Atahocan, the 
master, and Atahentsic, the mistress of heaven. 

Creative power is not exclusively the attribute of Gehza 
Manitoo. Celestial beings were produced: by Atahocan, and 
Menaboju or Hiawatha, as we learn from Herr Kohl, assisted 
Indian omnipotence in the creation of the world. The first 
Comanches, moreover, are said to have owed their existence to a 
secondary spirit, who unluckily forgot to teach them manners, and 
was sent on earth a second time to repair this omission. 
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Surrounded by dangers from which they can rarely defend 
themselves, the Red Indians invoke the protection of the tutelary 
deities with which their emotional and imaginative nature has 
peopled the forest, the lake, the river, or the prairie. The adora- 
tion of these secondary spirits, according to M. Domenech, is very 
different from that which they accord to the Supreme Being—a 
distinction which we should like to see illustrated. Among these 
inferior Manitoos, the Storm Spirit and the Fire Spirit are the 
most formidable. To rescue him from the perils of the burning 
prairie, presided over by the latter, the pious Indian directs his 
prayer to the Shades of the Brave. 

The belief in a future life is a constituent part of the Red 
Man’s creed. ‘The posthumous existence of the Indian is, our 
Abbé assures us, one of retribution, according as men’s actions 
have been good or evil, whereas the German writer already 
mentioned maintains that with the Indians dexterity rather than 
virtue is the passport to felicity, and that it is an open ques- 
tion with them whether the Great Spirit makes any distinction 
between good and bad. We place these counter-statements here 
in juxtaposition, without, however, forgetting that M. Kohl 
treats principally of the Indians of Lake Superior, while the 
French author's remark applies generally to all the Indians of 
the New World. 

We are unable to illustrate, as we could wish, the religious 
ceremonial ,of the North American tribes, or to examine the 
mysterious fables and cosmological histories, which embody the 
faith of these strange populations, on the origin of the world and 
the destiny of man. We can but refer to their fasts, sacrifices, 
tortures, and mutilations, their belief in dreams and auguries, 
their worship of springs and fountains, their medicine men, their 
Montezuma worship, their funeral ceremonies, their expiatory 
and commemorative feasts, and particularly the festival of the 
Deluge. 

To these pictures of Indian life and Indian scenery, called up 
before the mind’s eye in our ideal wandering with the original 
photographer, we subjoin a final comment on the present position 
and future prospects of the savage children of the desert. The 
problem of Indian civilization has been rendered increasingly 
difficult through the conduct of the Anglo-Americans. Forced 
sales of land and forced emigrations have inflicted great misery 
on the semi-civilized tribes of the United States’ frontiers. ‘The 
Indians are hunted from river to river, and forest to forest. No 
sooner have their own exertions enhanced the value of the land 
allotted them, than they are dispossessed by the perfidious 
manceuvres or violent encroachments of their white rivals. 
Humiliated and despairing, or exasperated and vindictive, they 
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have naturally no great love for their American civilizers. If 
the Indians have great virtues they have also great vices. They 
are often incredibly cruel, brutally sensual, and ruinously intem- 
perate. Torender any scheme of Indian amelioration practicable, 
an important preliminary condition must, it appears, be secured 
—the disuse of alcohol and destructive weapons. To attain this 
object, our author calls for the enactment of severe penalties, 
to be inflicted on the merchants who sell the deadly arms or the 
besotting liquor. Without this penal legislation there is, he 
tells us, no chance of success. The double question then occurs, 
whether this prohibitory policy is feasible, and - whether, if it 
be, a race that thus requires to be protected against itself can be 
saved or is much worth saving. Yet, perhaps, we should distin- 
guish between the reclaimable and irreclaimable, or between the 
agricultural and nomadic tribes, leaving to the latter such an 
euthanasia as we can accord them, and seeking to extend to the 
former—for instance, the Cherokees, Delawares, and Moquis— 
the advantages of European civilization. This civilization, how- 
ever, as M. Domenech judiciously observes, must not be a pe- 
dantic or academic civilization. The regenerators of the Red 
Indian must be satisfied with a modification of his mental and 
physical habits, and not demand an immediate intellectual and 
moral metamorphosis. The individuality of the Red Skin must 
be respected. On this principle the missionaries have acted. 
Introducing some elements of European industry into the rude 
life of the desert, and accepting old or convenient usages, these 
wise and earnest men have so far modified the social development 
of the Indians, that war has become rare among those tribes 
where their beneficent exertions have not been paralysed by the 
counter-influence of the demoralizing whites. The civilization 
of at least a portion of the red race can hardly then be pro- 
nounced impossible. 

If the final disappearance of this variety of the human family 
from the New World is announced by our author, it is not as the 
result of either an organized or spontaneous destruction, but of 
a gradual amalgamation with the white race that he predicts it. 
Will this absorption be for the advantage of the dominant and 
highly cultivated population ? If we are not ourselves sanguine 
as to the result of the experiment of this species of intermarriage, 
which some reflective men regard as our most powerful expedient 
for the improvement of humankind, we willingly concede that the 
prospect of amelioration which this physiological speculation 
suggests, ought not to be prematurely excluded. 

Meanwhile thus much is certain. There is in those vast 
North American deserts space enough for the Red Man to inhabit, 
and work enough for him to do. He may long be advantageously 
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employed as the pioneer of the white in reclaiming those pic- 
turesque solitudes. He may for ages yet to come be valuable 
in a utilitarian sense, as well as available for ethnological ex- 
ploration. Every race, every tribe, every man is a portion of 
humanity, and we know not what may be lost to the whole by 
the unnecessary destruction of a part. If there be races of inferior 
susceptibility for improvement, and if, as such, they are ulti- 
mately destined to extinction, it is not for us to anticipate the 
slowly exterminating processes of nature. The moral ideal to 
which our conduct more and more tends to conform, compels us 
to recognise the bond of a common humanity in the red and the 
black, as in the white man; and in the noble words of William 
Humboldt, quoted in the “Cosmos,” to “treat all mankind, 
without reference to religion, nation, or colour, as one fraternity, 
one great community, fitted for the attainment of one object, the 
unrestrained development of the psychical powers.” 
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1. The Life of Robert Owen. Written by himself; with Se- 
lections from his Writings and Correspondence. 2 vols, 
London. 1857. 

2. The Book of the New Moral World. By Ropert Owen. 
London. 1854. 

8. Robert Owen and his Philosophy. By Witi1am Lucas 
Sarcant. London. 1860. 


MONG the many extraordinary men who appeared in this 
country during the latter portion of the eighteenth century, 

by no means the least remarkable was Robert Owen. The present 
generation is apt to remember him merely as the founder of an 
obscure sect of Communists, as the opponent of all established 
doctrines in religion and morality, or, as he unhappily was in 
the last few years of his long career, the advocate and supporter 
of spirit-rapping. This is but a sorry estimate of his character 
and merits. Notwithstanding his many errors and delusive 
hopes, he was an active practical philanthropist, a thinker of 
no mean capacity, and one of the first great manufacturers 
who apprehended the importance of his social function, perceiv- 
ing as he did the necessity for some reorganization of the in- 
dustrial system—a necessity only now beginning to be generally 
recognised. At one period of his life he held an important 
place in public opinion ; at another he seems to have been wholly 
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forgotten. Now crowned heads and cabinet ministers consult 
him upon questions of grave national importance, and the most 
celebrated philosophers in Europe conspire to do him honour ; 
and now, when as a feeble and white-haired old man, he attempts 
to propound his views at a public meeting, the audience will not 
listen to him, but upon learning his name, imagine that he must 
be the son of the notorious Robert Owen of their childhood. He 
had fulfilled the hopes of his enemies and disappointed the ex- 
pectations of his friends; he had outlived his intellect and his 
fame, and the memory of his good deeds was buried before 
him. 

Justice has never yet been done to Robert Owen or his theories, 
He and they have been attacked by opponents who were alike 
blind to his virtues and to the truths which his opinions con- 
tained, whilst, on the other hand, he has been defended by sup- 
porters who were equally incapable of seeing his failings and 
detecting his errors. By turns the victim of dogmatic Christians 
and Conservatives, or the idol of no less dogmatic Atheists and 
Socialists, his character and views have never been calmly con- 
sidered in the impartial spirit of rational inquiry. Avoiding, 
then, anything like the tone of advocacy, this deficiency we shall 
attempt to supply, and we find this no easy matter, for it will be 
our task to condense the history of an eventful life of nearly 
nine-tenths of a century, and the discussion of many important 
questions, into a few pages of this Review. 

In the spring of 1771, Newtown, in Montgomeryshire, was the 
scene of Robert Owen's birth; in the winter of 1858, it was that 
of his death. There had he commenced the battle of life—there 
did he end it; and in the same place in which he uttered the 
first cry of mfancy, he breathed tie last sob of age. Eighty-seven 
long years had intervened between these two events; it is our 
province to give a sketch of them. Robert Owen's father was a 
saddler, and his mother was the daughter of a respectable 
farmer named Williams. At an early age he was sent to a school 
in the neighbourhood of his native town; at seven he had ob- 
tained all the regular education which he ever received ; and at 
ten he was apprenticed to a linendraper at Stamford, on the con- 
fines of Lincolnshire. The name of his master was M‘Goffog, 
and he describes him as an honest, frugal, and industrious man, 
who, having commenced life as a hawker, was now a well-to-do 
tradesman. Whilst Owen was with him, a circumstance occurred 
which excited religious doubts in his mind. “ M‘Goffog was a 
Scotchman and a Presbyterian, his wife was an Englishwoman 
and an Episcopalian. Instead of indulging in theological dis- 
putes, they alternately attended the Church and the Kirk. Owen 
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accompanied them: the pastors who presided at the rival 
establishments invariably preached against each other, and the 
consequence of the dangerous latitudinarianism of the youthful 
apprentice was a conviction of the error of both the contending 
parties. At Stamford he indulged in a good deal of irregular 
and miscellaneous reading, and seriously set himself at work to 
discover the true religion. This, unfortunately, he did not find, 
and when he was between thirteen and fourteen, he became con- 
vinced that all religions were false. We must quote his own 
description of this, for he arrived then at two of his leading 


doctrines. 

“ Before my investigations were concluded, I was satisfied that re- 
ligions, one and all, had emanated from the same source, and their 
varieties from the same false imaginations of our early ancestors— 
imaginations formed when men were ignorant of their own nature, 
were devoid of experience, and were governed by their random con- 
jectures, which were almost always at first, like their notions of the 
fixedness of the earth, far from the truth. It was with the greatest 
reluctance and after long contests in my mind, that I was compelled to 
abandon my first and deep-rooted impressions in favour of Christianity ; 
but being obliged to give up my faith in this sect, I was at the same 
time compelled to reject all others, for I had discovered that all had 
been based upon the same absurd imagination, that each formed his own 
qualities, determined his own thoughts, will, and action, and was 
responsible to God and his fellow-men: My own reflections compelled 
me to come to very different conclusions. My reason taught me that 
I could not have made one of my own qualities, that they were forced 
upon me by nature, that my language, religion, and habits were forced 
upon me by society, and that I was entirely the child of nature and of 
society. That nature gave me the qualities, and that society directed 
them. Thus was I forced, through seeing the error of their foundation, 
to abandom all belief in every religion which had been taught to man. 
But my religious feelings were immediately replaced by the spirit of 
universal charity—not for a sect or party, or for a country or a colour, 
but for the human race, and with a real and ardent desire to do them 
good.” * 

Thus prepared, with the education of a parish boy and the 
library of a pedlar, he determined to reform mankind. With 
M‘Goffog he remained four years, and then, by his reeommenda- 
tion, he obtained a situation with Messrs. Flint and Palmer, 
linendrapers, in London. Finding the work there too hard for 
him, he became shopman to a Mr. Satterfield, another linendraper, 
in Manchester, and with him he remained until he was eighteen 
years of age. 

Among other articles sold in Mr. Satterfield’s shop were wires 
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for the foundation frames of ladies’ bonnets. The maker of these 
was an active-minded man of the name of Jones. When he 
brought his weekly supply of wires, he used to tell Owen of the 
wonders of the new machinery which had just then been introduced 
cotton-spinning, and said that were he enabled to obtain the re- 
quisite knowledge, he was sure he could drive a prosperous trade 
in its manufacture. Jones at last succeeded, and was only in 
want of capital to commence work. He persuaded Owen to join 
him in partnership, and supply him with the necessary funds. 
These he borrowed from his brother, who was asaddler in London, 
and in a short time they had more than forty men at work making 
mules (as the machines are technically termed), having obtained 
wood, iron, and brass for their construction upon credit. 

Owen soon found that Jones was an ignorant mechanic, without 
a notion of managing workmen, or of conducting a considerable 
business, and he was therefore only too glad to accept an offer 
from him for dissolving the partnership. His old master, 
M‘Goffog, now requested him to join him in business, but his 
aspirations pointed to another destiny than that of a linendraper 
at Stamford ; he therefore refused the offer, and setting up a 
factory (then a new name) for himself in Ancoat's Lane, Man- 
chester, he, with only three mules and three workmen, made on 
an average six pounds a-week. 

This was the heroic age of cotton-spinning—the commencement 
of the vast industrial activity which has distinguished England 
for the last seventy years. Sir Richard Arkwright, once a barber, 
had just invented the loom, and had established a factory in 
Manchester. Mr. Drinkwater, a very wealthy foreign merchant, 
followed his example, and established another for finer cotton- 
spinning, under the management of Mr. Lee, a man of high 
scientific attainments. The latter was now offered an advantageous 
partnership, which he accepted, and Mr. Drinkwater was left 
without any personal acquaintance with cotton manufactures, and 
no one to manage his factory. Under these circumstances, he 
advertised for a manager for his mill. Owen heard of this casually, 
and he says :— 

“T put on my hat, and proceeded straight to Mr. Drinkwater’s 
counting-house, and boy and inexperienced as I was, I asked him for 
the situation for which he had advertised. The circumstances which 
now occurred made a lasting impression upon me, because they led 
to important future consequences. He said immediately, ‘You are 
too young;’ and at that time being fresh-coloured, I looked younger 
than I was. I said that was an objection made to me four or five 
years ago, but I did not expect it would be made to me now 
‘How old are you ?’—‘ Twenty in May this year,’ was my reply. 
‘ How often do you get drunk in the week?’ (This was a common 
habit with almost all persons in Manchester and Lancashire at that 
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period.) ‘I was never,’ I said, ‘drunk in my life’ (blushing scarlet 
at this unexpected question). My answer and the manner of it made, 
I suppose, a favourable impression, for the next question was, ‘ What 
salary do you ask ?’—‘ Three hundred a year,’ was my reply.—‘ What!’ 
Mr. Drinkwater said, with some surprise, repeating the word—‘ Three 
hundred a year! I have had this morning I know not how many 
seeking the situation, and I do not think all their askings together 
would amount to what you require. —‘I cannot be governed by what 
others ask,’ said I, ‘and I cannot take less. I am now making that 
sum by my own business.’—‘ Can you prove that to me?’—‘ Yes, I 
will show you the business and my bocks.’-—‘ Then I will go with you, 
and let me see them,’ said Mr. Drinkwater.’’* 


He found that what Owen had stated was true, and since in- 
quiries concerning him proved satisfactory, the bargain was closed. 
At nineteen he found himself the manager of a factory, with five 
hundred hands employed, and in the receipt of three hundred a 
year, which he had made for himself by his own industry and 
audacity. Up to this time he says that he had been thoughtful 
and retiring, diffident of his own powers, conscious of the deficient 
education he had received, and unable to speak to a stranger’ 
without blushing, especially to a woman. Added to this, he had 
never seen the whole of the machinery employed in making thread 
from the raw cotton, and hardly, indeed, any of it at all. His 
modesty was put to a sore trial in the factory, for he was left there 
to manage entirely by himself. But in six weeks he had become 
at home in his new place, and his diffidence did not survive the 
ordeal it then passed through. 

The experience which Owen had gained as a linendraper now 
proved of inestimable value to him, for the article which it was 
his business to manufacture was yarn of extreme fineness. He 
had acquired a delicacy of touch in handling fine fabrics which 
gave him a great advantage over others not so trained. It had 
been considered a triumph in the factory, whilst it was under the 
management of Mr. Lee, to produce cotton of 120 hanks to the 
pound, but Owen in a short time raised it to 250, and subse- 
quently to 300 hanks. Here he worked up the first bags of 
North-American cotton imported into this country, and whilst 
the stock made under his direction sold off rapidly, that which 
had been made under his predecessor's remained unbought. Mr. 
Drinkwater soon became aware of these improvements, and heard 
also on all sides that the workpeople whom he employed were not 
only well disciplined, but contented. At the end of six months 
he sent for Owen, and an agreement was signed between them, 
by which he was to receive four hundred pounds for his second 
year of management, five for the next, and at the expiration of that 
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period he was to become a partner with Mr. Drinkwater and his 
two sons, receiving one-fourth part of the whole profits of the 
business. After this he did not lessen his assiduous attention to 
his management. He had been regularly trained through life to 
habits of industry, and here he was. always the first in the factory 
in the morning, and locked the doors himself at night. 

Owen now for the first time associated with educated men. 
Dr. Dalton, who was even then feeling’his way to the atomic 
theory, and Mr. Winstanley, were assistants under Dr. Barnes in 
the Manchester Unitarian College. These were among his friends. 
They met often, and discussed grave questions of theology and 
ethics. Samuel Taylor Coleridge (then an undergraduate at 
Cambridge) joined their circle, and Owen was also acquainted with 
Dr. Ferrier, and Mr. Henry the chemist. In 1794 he was lodging 
in the same house with Robert Fulton, who was lost in a labyrinth 
of mechanical speculations, which ended at last in his great 
application of steam to the purposes of navigation. For some of 
his projects, which proved failures, Owen advanced him money, 
which was never repaid, but Owen’s generosity forbade him to 
regret his loss. 

When the three years of his probation were nearly over, an 
occurrence took place which again changed the course of his life. 
A manufacturer of some eminence aspired to the hand of Mr. 
Drinkwater's daughter, and as he desired to combine the two 
firms, he was anxious to keep both in the family. Owen's agree- 
ment interfered with this plan, and Mr. Drinkwater again sent 
for him. After explaining the case, he said to him,— 


“*Tf you will give up your claim to the partnership, you may name 
your own salary. You have now five hundred a year, and whatever 
sum you will name you shall have.’ He appeared very anxious to 
have my reply. I said, ‘I have brought the agreement with me, 
and here it is, and I now put it into the fire, because I will never 
act with any parties who are not desirous to be united with me; 
but under these circumstances I cannot remain your manager with 
any salary you can give.’ And the agreement was consumed before 
him. He was not prepared for this decisive proceeding; and it was 
an act of feeling and not of judgment on my part.”’* 


When he left this factory, Owen had the reputation of being one 
of the ablest cotton-spinners in Manchester, and he therefore had 
many offers of partnership. In 1797 he, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Borrodale and Atkinson, of London, and Messrs. Barton, 
of Manchester, established the Chorlton Twist Company. This 
was completely under his management, but among his other 
duties he had that of visiting his customers in the North of 
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England and in Scotland. Upon one occasion he went as far as 
Glasgow, and finding that a lady with whom he was acquainted 
in Manchester was staying with the family of a Mr. Dale, about 
thirty miles from Glasgow, he paid her a visit. The place 
at which she then lived was called New Lanark. He thus 
describes his first visit to the village which was ultimately destined 
to make his name celebrated :— 

“ When I inspected the establishment which was called the New Lanark 
Mills, and which then consisted of a primitive manufacturing Scotch 
village and four mills for spinning cotton, I said to my friend, as I 
stood in front of the establishment, ‘Of all places I have yet seen, I 
should prefer this in which to try an experiment I have long con- 
templated and have wished to have an opportunity to put into prac- 
tice,’ not in the least supposing that there was the most distant chance 
that the wish would ever be gratified.’’* 


Mr. Dale was at this time one of the most considerable 
merchants and manufacturers in Scotland. His wealth and 
munificence had made him known throughout the country. He 
was also a zealous lay preacher of a-sect of Independents, the 
patron of more than forty chapels, and the pastor of one which 
he regularly served each Sunday in Glasgow. For some time he 
had been left a widower with five daughters, the eldest of whom, 
who was then about nineteen, superintended his household in her 
mother’s place. Owen met this young lady, and a mutual attach- 
ment sprang up between them. His prospects were now so 
prosperous, that he had contemplated for some time the pro- 
priety of finding a wife. A second and a third visit to Scotland 
were the consequences of the interview with Miss Dale, with 
whom he had now become well acquainted. They used to take 
morning walks together, accompanied by her younger sisters, 
who, however, kept at a respectful distance. At last, during one 
of these dangerous exercises, he declared his passion. The 
response was satisfactory, as far as the lady herself was concerned, 
but she said, “ You must find means to obtain my father’s con- 
sent, or you can never obtain mine;” and this she seemed to 
think would hardly be granted. , 

Owen was left to contend with this difficulty himself. He had 
never seen Mr. Dale, and he did not quite understand how he was 
conveniently to make his acquaintance. Mr. Dale was rarely at New 
Lanark, but in this dilemma Owen conceived a stratagem by which 
to gain the desired object. He called upon Mr. Dale at his place 
of general business, and told him that he had heard in Glasgow 
that New Lanark was for sale. Should the rumour be true, he 
desired to know what he would take for it. Mr. Dale received 
him coolly and suspiciously, said he looked too young for a pur- 
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chaser of so considerable a property, and seemed to see that there 
was something in the business which did not appear upon the 
surface. Owen explained that he was in partnership with older 
men with large capitals, that he belonged to a considerable firm 
of cotton-spinners in Manchester, and to a certain extent removed 
the merchant's doubts. At last Mr. Dale desired him to inspect 
the mills at New Lanark carefully, to consult his partners, and 
after having done so to inform him of the result. He obeyed 
these instructions, and, whilst he was in Manchester, Miss Dale 
acquainted her father with the real state of affairs. He was 
opposed to the match, called Owen a land louper, and sanguinely 
said that he wished to be succeeded in his business by an honest 
Scotchman, who should likewise be his son-in-law. Two of the 
partners of the Chorlton Twist Company inspected the mills at 
New Lanark. They liked the property and were willing to pur- 
chase it, and with this view they called upon Mr. Dale. Owen 
graphically describes the interview : 

“ We called at his hour of appointment, and Mr. Dale said, ‘I am 
now satisfied of your respectability (he was himself at this time the 
chief of the two directors of the Bank of Scotland in Glasgow), and 
I am willing to treat with you for the land, village, and mills at New 
Lanark, with everything as the establishment now stands.’ We in- 
quired the price at which he valued this property. He said he was really 
at aloss to put a value upon it. His half-brother and a Mr. William 
Kelley managed it for him. He himself was seldom there, and only 
for short periods, as his chief business was in Glasgow. But he said, 
Mr. Owen knows better than I do the value of such property at this 
period, and I wish he would name what he would consider a fair price 
between honest sellers and buyers. I was somewhat surprised and 
nonplussed at this reference to me, with all its responsible conse- 
quences, taking into consideration the position of all parties. My 
estimate of the establishment, from having taken only the very general 
inspection of it which I had had an opportunity of doing, was such 
that I said, it appears to me that sixty thousand pounds, payable at 
the rate of three thousand a year for twenty years, would be an 
equitable price between the parties. Mr. Dale had long been known 
for the honest simplicity of his character, and as such was universally 
trusted and respected; and as a further proof of it, to the surprise of 
my London and Manchester commercial partners, he replied, ‘If you 
think so, I will accept the proposal as you have stated it, if your friends 
also approve of it.’ And equally to my surprise, they said they were 
willing to accept the terms, and thus in these few words passed the 
establishment of New Lanark from Mr. Dale into the hands of the New 
Lanark Twist Company.” * 


Owen now openly asked Mr. Dale for his daughter in mar- 
riage, encouraged, we presume, by the great confidence which he 
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had already reposed in his honesty and judgment. Most men are 
more willing to part with their daughters than with their property, 
but Mr. Dale seems to have been an exception to the rule. Miss 
Dale declared that her choice was only between celibacy and 
Owen ; objections were overcome, and in September, 1799, they 
were married. In January, 1800, he entered upon the manage- 
ment, or, as he ambitiously (perhaps more correctly) terms it, the 
government of New Lanark. 

Had Clive reeorded the foundation of our Indian empire, or had 
Wellington described the humiliation of France, they could not 
have expressed more heartfelt, probably more just, pride than 
does Owen in reporting his bloodless victories at New Lanark. 
For a quarter of a century his achievements at this place called 
forth the admiration and wonder not only of England, but of 
the civilized world. Latterly it was visited by more than two 
thousand persons annually, and among these were the most dis- 
tinguished men of the age. Robert Owen could have shown a 
collection of complimentary letters from kings, ministers, and 
philosophers, unrivalled by any in Europe. New Lanark was 
Owen's only success, all other of his projects terminated in failure 
and disaster; but it was such a success, and it has had so great 
influence upon this country, that his claims to public notice may 
well rest upon it. From this village the important system of 
commandite partnerships took its rise, and here originated the 
infant schools which have done so much to improve the condition 
of the poorer classes. It is useless to deny that the happy results 
attained by Owen at New Lanark are more due to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case—to those events which he considered 
obstacles—than perhaps to any exclusive merit of his own. His 
social theories were here never completely developed ; he himself 
said that. taking his idea of perfection at twenty, at New Lanark 
he had only advanced two points. The necessity of attending 
to pecuniary considerations, and the mercantile caution of his 
partners, prevented his enthusiastic benevolence from hurrying 
him into those extravagances which produced his subsequent dis- 
comfitures. We are justified by the facts in coming to this 
conclusion, because the only difference between New Lanark 
and New Harmony was, that in the former case he was re- 
strained by the influence of others, whilst in the latter he was in- 
dependent of control: in the former case he succeeded, and inthe 
latter he failed. 

The development of the manufacturing system in this country 
produced a change so stupendous in the constitution of society, 
that it stands alone in the history of our civilization. Perhaps 
the suppression of the monasteries bears some resemblance to 
it in its effects upon the lower orders of the people. The In- 
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dustrial System is now the great motive power in the affairs of 
men, and to it all those other systems which once influenced the 
world are becoming more and more subordinated. The first of 
its results, and the one which was most obvious and important 
when Owen commenced his labours, was the collection of popu- 
lations round a new centre, drawn from the power of those insti- 
tutions which had previously held them together, and living in a 
state of anarchy. Before this time they had dwelt in parishes 
and towns, where institutions formed in the course of ages 
had exercised a control over their minds and conduct; but in the 
manufacturing village the people were suddenly left without guid- 
ance, like sheep without their shepherd. They had no church, 
no school, no magistracy, no police, no public opinion to encou- 
rage them in right or deter them from wrong. The manufac- 
turing chiefs generally did not perceive the dangers of such a 
condition ; it is Owen's great merit that he did, and that he 
attempted to correct the inevitable evils which attended it—his 
success was complete. 

In the year 1784, Mr. David Dale and Sir Richard Arkwright 
built the cotton mills at New Lanark. They were placed near 
the Falls of the Clyde for the sake of the natural water-power. 
It was necessary to find workmen. The country around was un- 
cultivated, the inhabitants were poor and few in number, and the 
roads in the neighbourhood were bad. To supply labour for the 
new establishment, a population had to be gathered around it. 
The Scotch peasantry would not work in the cotton mills, and 
there were only two ways of obtaining the requisite labour; firstly, 
to procure apprentice children from the various public charities 
of the country; and secondly, to induce families to settle round 
the works. To provide for the first, a large house was built, 
which ultimately contained five hundred children. They were 
clothed, fed, and educated at the cost of Mr. Dale, but to defray 
the expenses it was necessary that they should be employed in 
the mills from six in the morning until seven in the evening, both 
in summer and winter. The directors of the public charities 
insisted upon sending the children to Mr. Dale’s establishment at 
the ages of six, seven, or eight, and he compelled to take 
them thus young, or to stop the manufactory he had just 
begun. Their education, commencing after working hours, 
was very defective, and their apprenticeship was so odious 
to them that they sometimes ran away, and upon its expiration 
they invariably left. To tempt families to settle round the works, 
a village was built, and the houses were let at a low rent to such 
as could be induced to accept employment at the mills; but so 
great was the general dislike of the occupation at that time in 
Scotland, that with few exceptions only persons destitute of 
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friends, intelligence, and reputation were found willing to try the 
experiment. It was even deemed a favour on the part of these 
to live at the village; and when taught the trade, they became so 
valuable to the establishment that they were independent of all 
control. Mr. Dale was generally absent, and the management 
was left in the hands of various uninterested servants with more 
or less authority. 

The consequences of such a state of affairs may easily be 
imagined; morally and physically these people were in a con- 
dition about as bad as was possible. Drunkenness and immo- 
rality of every kind reigned supreme, and theft was so general 
that the property of Mr. Dale was considered almost as public 
property ; added to this, the vorruption of the place was whitened 
over with an hypocritical pretence of sanctity and attention to 
the outward forms of religion. When Owen assumed the 
management of New Lanark, he was determined to transform 
this pandemonium into a community of sober, industrious, and 
honest workmen. 

“There were two ways before me,” he says, “ by which to govern 
the population. Ist, By contending against the people who had to 
contend against the evil conditions by which, through ignorance, they 
were surrounded, and in this case I should have had continually to 
find fault with all, and to keep them in a state of constant ill-will and 
irritation ; to have many of them tried for theft, to have some im- 
prisoned and transported, and, at that period, to have others con- 
demned to death, for in some cases I detected thefts to a large amount, 
there being no check upon any of their proceedings: or, 2ndly, I had 
to consider these unfortunately-placed people, as they really were, the 
creatures of ignorant and vicious circumstances, who were made to be 
what they were by the evil conditions which had been made to sur- 
round them, and for which alone society, if any party, should be made 
responsible; and instead of tormenting the individuals, imprisoning 
and transporting some, hanging others, and keeping the population in 
a state of constant irrational excitement, I had to change these evil 
conditions for good ones, and thus, in the due order of nature accord- 
ing to its unchanging laws, to supersede the inferior and bad characters 
created by inferior and bad conditions, for superior and good characters 
to be created by superior and good conditions.’’* 


He adopted the latter course, but in adopting it he had many 
difficulties to overcome. The former managers would not assist 
him, and the people distrusted him. His partners looked upon 
New Lanark merely as a commercial undertaking, and, bearing 
this in mind, he was determined, not only to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, but also to make the business pay. Pur- 
suing these two objects he made himself odious to every one. 
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The workmen imagined that he was only bent upon gain; and 
the manufacturers, that he was only anxious to carry out his 
philanthropic reforms. Under these circumstances little pro- 
gress could be expected, and until 1806 hardly anything had been 
done. In that year diplomatic differences between Great Britain 
and the United States induced the latter to lay an embargo on 
their own ports. The greater portion of our cotton trade was 
suspended. Cotton rose in the markets to so high a price that 
the manufacturers had to determine whether they should stop 
their mills and discharge their hands, or whether they should 
work up the cotton, expensive as it had become, and run the 
risk (in case of a speedy removal of the embargo) of ruin. 
Some took one alternative and some the other. The New 
Lanark Twist Company, was now very largely in the cotton 
trade, and to have proceeded in their operations would have 
been very hazardous; on the other hand, to have discharged 
the workpeople would have interfered with the manager's visions 
of reform. 


“T, therefore,” he says, “ concluded to stop all the machinery, retain 
the people, and continue to pay them their full wages for only keeping 
the machinery clean and in good working condition. I continued to 
do this as long as the embargo was maintained. It was four months 
before the United States Government terminated the embargo, and 
during that period the population of New Lanark received more than 
seven thousand pounds sterling without a penny being deducted from 
the full wages of any one.’’* 


This generosity won the hearts of the people, and Owen set 
himself earnestly to work to discover and correct social evils at 
New Lanark. To prevent stealing, such checks were introduced 
as rendered its detection almost inevitable. In one department 
in which it was very rife, and was easily performed with success, 
a plan was adopted which dispensed with counting, and yet 
marked each case of delinquency. Every opportunity was given 
for obtaining profitable employment, so as to make honest in- 
dustry more gainful than illicit practices. Drunkenness, the great 
enemy of health and morality, was undermined and discouraged. 
The liquors and other provisions which had hitherto been sold in 
the village, chiefly upon credit, had been bad in quality and high 
in price. Superior stores were now introduced, in which were 
retailed, for ready money and at cost price, commodities bought 
in the best markets and of the best description. The people were 
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by these means enabled to save a fourth part of their former ex- 
penditure, and to procure better things. An attempt was also 
made to interest the community in their government. A number 
of adjoining houses were formed into divisions, and the heads of 
the families elected once a-year delegates, who, in their turn, 
elected a jury of twelve to meet the managers once in a week, to 
consider cases of misconduct which might be brought under 
their notice. In the latter portion of his career, Owen used to 
speak as if all punishment had been dispensed with at New 
Lanark, but in truth he adopted a system of fines* and of moral 
compulsion, which was as fatal to his theory of the irresponsi- 
bility of man as imprisoning and hanging could be. The inten- 
tion of all punishment is exemplary and corrective, and it matters 
not of what kind or nature it may be as long as it tends to reform 
the guilty and deter others from the commission of crime. Drun- 
kenness and fornication were punished by pecuniary exactions— 
things of which none but the most tyrannical governments take 
any notice; and the general good conduct of the workers in the 
mills was to be secured by an absurdity called the silent monitor. 
Owen’s description of this machine is very curious; we will give 
him the credit of its invention :— 

“The silent monitor,” he says, “consisted of a four-sided piece of 
wood about two inches long and one broad, each side coloured, one side 
black, another blue, the third yellow, ahd the fourth white, tapered at 
the top, and furnished with wire eyest to hang upon a hook with 
either side tothe front. One ofthese was suspended in a conspicuous 
place near to each of the persons employed, and the colour at the front 
told the conduct of the individual during the preceding day, to four 
degrees of comparison. Bad, denoted by black and No. 4; indifferent, 
by blue and No. 3; good, by yellow and No. 2; and excellent, by 
white and No.1. Then books of character were provided for each 
department, in which the name of each one employed in it was in- 
serted in front of the succeeding columns, which sufficed to mark by 
the number the daily conduct day by day for two months; and these 
books were changed six times a year, and were preserved, by which 
arrangement I had the conduct of each registered to four degrees of 
comparison during every day of the week, Sundays excepted, for every 





* “ Tnguisitor. What, govern the population of the world without punish- 
ment! and solely by knowledge of human nature, charity, and love. 

“ Robert Owen. These are the only true weapons for forming the true cha- 
racter and governing the populations of all nations of the earth. And they 
are competent, wisely ened to put and keep them all in permanent pros- 
perity, harmony, and happiness.”—Introduction, Assabiagnels. p. XXvii. 

“The same principles were applied to correct the irregular intercourse of 
the sexes ; such conduct was discountenanced and held in disgrace, fines were 
levied upon both parties for the use of the support-fund of the community.” 
—Second Essay, Autobiography, vol. i. p. 281. 

t Hooks and Eyes, remnants of the linendraper phraseology. 
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year they remained in my employment. The superintendent of each 
department had the placing daily of these silent monitors, and the 
ee of the mill regulated those of the superintendents in each 
mill. 

As promotion was given in the mills according to character, 
we see that Owen was reduced to the necessity of ruling, like 
others, by means of punishments and rewards. At the very out- 
set he disregarded one of the most important of his magniloquent 
propositions. A common fund was established for the support 
of the sick and the aged, and measures were adopted for the 
better education of the children. No more were taken from the 
parishes and charities, and none were employed in the mill under 
ten or twelve years of age. The effect of all these arrangements 
was soon perceived in the improved condition, morals, health, 
and appearance of the people. 

For eight years he patiently worked at the development of his 
system of reform, and during that time he had the advantage of 
the advice, assistance, and sometimes opposition, of Mr. Dale. 
We are inclined to think that Owen does not adequately estimate 
the effects of his father-in-law’s influence in the improvement of 
New Lanark. A sincere friendship had, notwithstanding their 
differences of opinion, sprung up between them. They seem to 
have had several disputes, however, but Mr. Dale, when Owen 
expressed any of his peculiar views, was wont to say, with a 
smile, “ Thou oughtest to be very right, for thou art very posi- 
tive.” When he died, Owen declared that the woyld seemed a 
blank to him; and from that time commenced his more serious 
quarrels with his partners, and the more glaring errors of his 
administration. 

In 1809, finding the households of his people unfitted for car- 
rying out his views of education, he determined to establish an 
institution for the formation of character, in which the children 
were, from their earliest infancy, to be subjected to the influence 
of good “ surroundings.” He had already shown his enthusiasm 
in the cause of education by subscribing fifteen hundred pounds 
to the schools of Lancaster and Bell; but when he now intro- 
duced his own plans to the notice of his partners in London 
and Manchester they objected to them. They, however, were 
willing to give him a hearing. They came to New Lanark, were 
sufficiently pleased with the progress which had been made and 
the actual state of affairs. They presented him with a piece of 
plate, attentively listened to his schemes, but remained uncon- 
vinced of their policy or necessity. 


“ Each of your propositions,” said they, “is true individually, but 





* Autobiography, vol. i. p. 81. 
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as they lead to conclusions contrary to our education, habits, and prac- 
tices, they must in the aggregate be erroneous, and we cannot proceed. 
on such new principles for governing and extending this already very 
large establishment.’’* 

After this quiet assumption of infallibility on their part, Owen 
refused to act with them any longer, and it was finally decided 
that he was to buy the establishment for eighty-four thousand 
pounds. He could not command so large a sum himself, and as 
certain Messrs. Campbell (relations of Mr. Dale) were anxious 
to join in the concern, a partnership was formed between them 
and Owen. The profits of the New Lanark Twist Company 
were to be divided into five unequal shares, of which he was to 
receive the largest, besides a thousand a-year as manager. 

For a short time everything went on smoothly, but this was 
merely the calm before the storm, which ere long burst with 
sudden fury. It was soon found by the manager, that partners 
living thirty miles off were much more troublesome than those 
who had lived three hundred. Domestic differences also arose to 
make this propinquity more disagreeable to him. The partners 
now found fault with everything ; they carped at the wages of the 
artisans, and were for cutting down the salaries of the masters 
and superintendents, which, both from policy and principle, had 
been fixed upon a liberal scale. Endless differences of opinion 
ensued, and at last it was decided that New Lanark should go 
into the market for sale. “ Fair and fause, like all the Campbells, + 
the partners, were determined that Owen should have no light 
task in getting persons to succeed them in the undertaking. They 
circulated reports calculated to deteriorate the value of the pro- 
perty ; they declared that he was engaged in visionary schemes, 
which must terminate in failure and ruin, and that although they 
had but lately given eighty thousand pounds for New Lanark 
they would be glad to sell it for forty. 

In this conjuncture of affairs, Owen was called away to London. 
He had written four essays upon his new views of society, and 
now, in 1813, he proceeded to town for the purpose of printing 
them. About this time, too, the education of the lower classes 
was attracting much public attention, and the Campbells, aware of 
the interest which he took in that subject, imagined that Owen 
was absorbed in his literary project, and in furthering the plans 
of Bell and Lancaster. They forgot that if he was a dreamer, 
he was one of the shrewdest and most practical description. 
Long before this, he had conceived the idea of putting New 





* Autobiography, vol. i. p. 86. 
+ This old Scotch proverb has been immortalized by Sir Walter Scott. In 
this case we think it applicable, although it is not in accordance with .our 
experience of the distinguished clan of Campbell. 
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Lanark upon a different footing—of making it more of a philan- 
thropical than a mercantile establishment, and he sought now 
to carry this idea into execution. He circulated a pamphlet 
declaring his views, and showing that a reasonable profit might be 
expected upon the capital embarked, after the payment of all 
necessary expenses in their realization. His appeal met with a 
response, and a company of seven persons was formed with the 
avowed object of purchasing New Lanark for the purpose of 
trying his experiments. A capital of 130,0001. was subscribed 
in thirteen shares of 10,000l. each, and of these Owen took five. 
Three of the new partners were Quakers, but among them was 
one of the most illustrious philosophers of modern times. In 
Manchester, Owen had in early life become connected with 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge; it was now his fortune to be even 
more intimately brought in contact with Jeremy Bentham. Be- 
tween the views of these two remarkable men, the thought of 
England has osciilated throughout the present century, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate their influence upon the development 
of English Philosophy. Neither of them had, it would seem, 
a very high opinion of Owen, and he was quite incapable of 
appreciating either.* 

Jeremy Bentham had long lived in retirement, both on account 
of his incessant labours and his great nervousness of tempera- 
ment. The dislike which he entertained to making new ac- 
quaintances amounted almost to disease, and the meeting between 
him and Owen was arranged very much in the fashion of the 
audience between the American Ambassadors with the Tycoon of 


Japan. 


“ After some preliminary communication with our mutual friends, 
James Mill and Francis Place, his then two chief counsellors, and 
some correspondence between him and myself, it was at length arrived at 
that I was to come to his hermit-like retreat at a particular hour, and 
that I was upon entering to proceed upstairs, and we were to meet half- 
way upon the stairs. I pursued these instructions, and he, in great tre- 





* Of Coleridge, Owen says :—‘ Mr. Coleridge had a great fluency of words, 
and he could well put them together in high-sounding sentences ; but my few 
words directly to the point generally told well; and although the eloquence 
and learning were with him, the strength of the argument was generally 
admitted to be on my side.”—Autobiography, vol. i. p. 35. 

We are not bound to believe this. Of Bentham he observes :—* Jeremy 
Bentham spent a long life in an endeavour to amend laws all based upona 
fundamental error, without discovering this error; and therefore was his life, 
although a life of incessant well-intended industry, occupied in showing and 
attempting to remedy the evils of individual laws, but never attempting to 
dive to the foundation of all laws, and thus ascertaining the cause of the errors 
and evils of them.”—Autobiography, vol. i. p. 95. 

No one whose regular education had not terminated when he was seven 
years old could ‘have thought of writing in this ex cathedra strain. 
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pidation, met me, and taking my hand, whilst his whole frame was agitated 
with the excitement, he hastily said, ‘ Well, well, it is all over; we are 
introduced ;’ and when I wasfairly in and he had requested me to be 
seated, he appeared to be relieved from an arduous and formidable under- 
taking. He had one share, and his friends have stated that it was the 
only successful enterprise in which he ever engaged.” * 


Sir Samuel Romilly advised Bentham to have nothing to do 
with Owen, “who,” he said, “ although very well intentioned, was 
really a little mad;” and Bentham himself describes Owen in 
anything but a flattering manner. 

John Walker, of Arno’s Grove, appears to have been the man 
most after Owen’s own heart in the new company. He every- 
where speaks of him with affection, and he seems to have com- 
bined the tenets of a Quaker with the education and manners of 
a gentleman. William Allen, of Plough Court, was also one of 
the Society of Friends, and he it was who ultimately caused the 
retirement of Owen from New Lanark. 

Whilst all this was being accomplished in London, the Camp- 
bells in Glasgow—good, easy men!—imagined that Owen was 
dreaming away his time in Utopian schemes. We have no space 
to describe the manner in which their counsels were overthrown ; 
suffice it that New Lanark was ultimately sold to Owen and his 
friends for 114,100. Again were his hopes crowned with success. 
When he returned, the people took the horses from his car- 
riage, and drew him to New Lanark in triumph. That night 
the village was illuminated, and was a scene of heartfelt re- 
joicing. He had returned to his people and his home, and was 
what he had, through evil and through good report, nobly desired 
to be, the head of a great manufacturing establishment, con- 
ducted for the benefit of the working classes. 

When Owen found himself in uncontrolled management of New 
Lanark, he established the Institution for the Formation of 
Character. The population now amounted to about two thousand 
persons, all of whom were employed in the mills. There were 
more than a hundred children under the age of two years, and 
three hundred between two and ten. As soon as the children could 
walk, they were admitted into infant schools, where, by means of 
pictures, models, and familiar conversation, they were furnished 
with a few ideas. The object contemplated in their early training 
was to interest and amuse them, and the only principles which 
appear to have been enforced upon them were those of mutual 
kindness and charity. A deputation from Leeds sent by the 
Poor Law Commissioners of that town, in 1819, reports: 

“In the education of the children, the thing which is most remark- 
able is the general spirit of kindness and affection which is shown 





* Autobiography, vol. i. p. 96. 
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towards them, and the entire absence of anything that is likely to give 
them bad habits, with the presence of whatever is calculated to in- 
spire them with good ones; the consequence is, that they appear like 
one well regulated family, united together by the ties of the closest 
affection. We heard no quarrels from the youngest to the eldest, 
and so strongly impressed are they with the conviction that their in- 
terest and duty are the same, and that to be happy themselves it is 
necessary to make those happy by whom they are surrounded, that 
they had no strife, but in offices of kindness.”* 


When they arrived at the age of ten the children were em- 
ployed in the mills, and in the evening their education was con- 
tinued until they reached seventeen years.t The kilt was uni- 
versally adopted by the youthful population, singing and dancing 
were taught to them as soon as they could use their voices and 
their legs, and they were regularly drilled and instructed in the 
simpler military exercises. 

“In another large room,” says Mr. Sargant, quoting from an ac- 
count of Dr. M‘Nab, Physician to the late Duke of Kent, “six boys 
entered in Highland costume, playing a quick march on the fife, with 
all the boys and all the girls following in order, the rear being closed 
with other six boy-fifers. The whole body, on entering, formed a 
square ; then, after practising right face and left face, they marched 
round the room in slow and in quick time. At the word of command 
fifty boys and girls, by means ofa sort of dancing run, met in two lines 
in the centre of the square, and sang, with the accompaniment of a 
clarionet, When first this humble roof I saw, The Birks of Aber- 
Seldy, Ye Banks and Braes of Bonny Doon, and Auld Lang Syne. 
The square having been reformed at the word of command, other 
children came to the centre, and went through several dances in an 
elegant style. In England there would be great awkwardness in such 
a case, from the clumsy or ragged shoes, but these youngsters went 
barefoot.” t 

On all sides we find praises of New Lanark, and he must be 
very sceptical who doubts the testimonies which are given of 
Owen's success there. There seems, indeed, little reason to sup- 
pose that his own description of the results of his system was in 
the least exaggerated. In his second essay he says of the people 
whom he ruled, and whose condition was so bad when he under- 





* Autobiography, vol. i. p. 255. 

+ In Owen’s “ Report to the County of New Lanark,” in which he advo- 
cated his quadrangular villages, he says:—‘ The male children of the new 
villagers should be clothed in a dress somewhat resembling the Roman and 
Highland garb, in order that the limbs may be free from ligatures, and the air 
circulate over every part of the body, and that they may be trained to become 
strong, active, well-limbed, and healthy.” (p. 38.) He surely could not have 
advocated the ¢oga. But Owen knew about as much of the Roman dress as 
he did of Hebrew. 

{ Robert Owen and his Philosophy, p. 204, 
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took their nranagement: “ Drunkenness is not seen in their 
streets, and the children are taught and trained in the institution 
for forming their character, without any punishment. .The com- 
munity exhibits the general appearance of industry, temperance, 
comfort, health, and happiness."* All this was done without one 
appeal to a judicial tribunal, and the people receiving very small 
wages.t 

Owen's publications, and his management at New Lanark, had 
made him well known throughout Europe. He had had inter- 
views with Lord Liverpool, then Prime Minister, and with Lord 
Sidmouth, then Home Secretary; through the former, he had 
circulated two hundred of his essays interleaved with blank 
sheets for observations, among the Governments of Europe and 
America and the most celebrated universities, and through the 
latter he had sent a copy to each of the English bishops. The 
Prussian and Austrian ambassadors and the late Emperor of 
Russia visited him at New Lanark. The Dukes of York and 
Sussex had several interviews with him ; the Duke of Kent, until 
his death, was his intimate friend, and when Lords Lansdowne 
and Brougham established their infant school in Westminster, 
they copied Owen’s institution for the formation of character, 
and engaged a schoolmaster whom he had trained. 

The world being thus prepared, Owen made his first public 
appearance in London in 1816. The war was concluded, peace 
was restored, but not prosperity. The barns of the farmers were 
overflowing, the warehouses of the manufacturers were filled, but 
prices had fallen much below the prime cost of production. . The 
former discharged their labourers, the latter worked short time, 
or closed their mills and dismissed their hands. Employer and 
employed were equally distressed, and destitution prevailed both 
in the country and in the towns. 

A great meeting was called at the City of London Tavern, the 
Duke of York presiding. Many of the bishops were there, and 
at the solicitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Owen stated 
his opinion upon the causes of the national distress. At the 
unanimous request of the committee, then appointed by the 
meeting, he drew up a plan for its cure. In this report, as it 
may be termed, he attacked the late war, the political economists, 
stated his views upon the formation of character, gave a descrip- 
tion of New Lanark, and advocated the division of the country 
into quadrangular villages. This committee did not feel inclined 





* Avlahiogaly. vol. i. p. 285. 
+ Youths and young women, until they were eighteen years old, received 


by the week 4s. 3d. or 3s. 5d.; by the piece, 5s. 4d. or 4s. 7d. Men and 
women over that age reccived by the week, 9s. 11d. or 6s.; or by the piece, 
14s. 10d. or 8s. This is very little for skilled labour. 
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to take into consideration a report so “extensive in its recom- 
mendations, so new in principle and practice, and involving great 
national changes,” and which, moreover, seems to have offered no 
suggestion for the remedy of the then present want, or for allaying 
the popular discontent. Indeed, the knowledge of the simplest 
principles of political economy would have prevented him-from 
producing so absurd a paper. A Committee of the House of 
Commons was at this time sitting upon the Poor-laws.* Owen 
was determined not to lose his report, and therefore gave notice 
to the committee, through Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, that he 
was willing to be examined. They refused to examine him, 
and he revenged himself by publishing a fictitious examination 
in the daily papers, such as he imagined would have taken place 
had he been admitted, and concluded by saying, that were the 
debate upon his exclusion published, “it would be a valuable 
document to prove a conspiracy of the upper against the natural 
and legal rights of the lower classes.” 

Owen now attempted a general improvement of the condition 
of the persons employed in the factories. In 1815 he had called 
a meeting in Glasgow, with the view of adopting a petition for 
the repeal of the duty on cotton, and to declare the necessity for 
some measures being taken for the protection of the people 
engaged in textile manufactures. The first resolution was passed 
unanimously, but for the second he could find no supporter. In 
his usual fashion, he published the address he had read upon that 
occasion, and distributed it among men of influence. When he 
was in London, he communicated upon both questions with the 
Government. The then Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Van- 
sittart) promised that the duty on cotton should be reduced to 
one quarter of its former amount, and said that the Ministry would 
favourably entertain any Bill introduced into Parliament for the 
relief of the workpeople, though they themselves could not take 
charge of such a measure. Owen induced the first Sir Robert 
Peel to introduce the desired Bill into the House of Commons, 
and it was referred to a committee. Two sessions were consumed 
in inquiries upon the subject. Many and unanswerable argu- 
ments were brought against this Factory Act, apparently un- 
justified as it was upon any grounds of principle or expediency, 
and the only arguments which could be adduced in its favour 
were founded upon the successful management of New Lanark. 
Instead of resting their opposition to the measure, however, upon 
the firm bases of economical science, the cotton-spinners were 
intent upon destroying Owen's authority in such matters. Two 





* Known as Sturges Bourne’s Committee. 
[ Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLVI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XVIII.No.U. CC 
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delegates were sent to New Lanark to collect all] the tales of 
scandal which they could discover. Happily for them, there 
were there several old women and one clergyman. They brought 
this reverend defamer in triumph to London, and they arranged 
an interview between him and Lord Sidmouth. He accused 
Owen of having propagated infidel and revolutionary opinions 
at a public meeting, of encouraging dissenting ministers, and 
of declaring himself an enemy of Church and State. He had 
not heard these sentiments expressed himself, but his wife had, 
and he had every reason to depend upon the accuracy of her 
memory, since she was in the habit of repeating his sermons to 
him with great exactness. Lord Sidmouth dismissed these state- 
ments and the deputation which made them with the contempt 
which they deserved. 

During the two sessions through which the Commons Com- 
mittee sat, Owen attended every one of their meetings. He was 
subjected to much severe examination by the manufacturing 
members, one of whom (Sir George Phillips), with unparalleled 
impudence, questioned him so discursively upon subjects having 
no reference to the matter in hand, including his religious 
opinions, that, upon the motion of Mr. Brougham, the examina- 
tion was expunged from the minutes. In 1819, the Factory 
Aet received the Royal assent, a measure the policy of which 
is at least questionable, and for the origin of which we are in- 
clined to give Owen little credit. 

There is an old proverb which says, “Set a beggar on horse- 
back, and he'll ride to the devil;” and this proverb Owen was 
now fated to illustrate. An ex-linendraper, who had suddenly 
become an important person, who was admitted to the friendship 
of royal dukes and the confidence of Ministers, was certain, what- 
ever his talents may have been, unless he possessed great modera- 
tion and prudence, to make himself ridiculous in the end. Mode- 
ration and prudence were not among Owen's many virtues. He was 
now no longer contented with doing good among his two thousand 
labourers in New Lanark—a manufacturing village was too narrow 
a field for the exercise of his talents ; he determined to ameliorate 
the condition of all men; the sphere of his labours should be 
bounded only by the confines of civilization. The attention of 
the great had turned his head, and he imagined he was the 
prophet of philanthropy, the forerunner of a millennium. On the 
30th of July, 1817, Owen announced his intention of calling a 
meeting, and subsequently he appointed the 12th of August and 
the City of London Tavern the time and place of its holding. He 
published a considerable document to prepare the public mind 
for what was to be done at this meeting. He entitled it: “A 
Sketch of some of the Errors and Evils arising from the Past and 
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Present State of Society, with an Explanation of some of the 
peculiar Advantages to be derived from the Arrangement of the 
Unemployed Working Classes into Agricultural and Manutfac- 
turing Villages of Unity and Mutual Co-operation, limited to a 
Population of from 500 to 1500 Persons.” The meeting came 
off, and was adjourned to the 21st of the same month. Owen 
read an address, and being determined not to “hide his light 
under a bushel,” he spent a large sum in purchasing the assistance 
of the newspapers. He sent no less than thirty thousand of these, 
containing an account of his proceedings, to various parts of the 
country. The letter-bags were so loaded with this unusual burden, 
that the mails were delayed twenty minutes in starting. Forty 
thousand small pamphlets were distributed gratis, and Owen 
informs us that the Government became alarmed at his inde- 
fatigable activity. 

“On being informed of this alarm of the Government, which was 
heightened by all the London and many of the provincial newspapers 
being loud in praising my measures, and giving great aid to the circu- 
lation of them among all classes, making me decidedly the most 
popular man of the day, I asked Lord Liverpool for an interview two 
days before the second meeting, which had been adjourned to the 21st 
of August, to give all parties sufficient time to take their measures in 
opposition to it. The interview was immediately appointed for twelve 
o’clock the next day at his Lordship’s private house. The door was 
opened before I had time to ring the bell, and I was shown at once 
into the apartment of the private secretary, who was then Mr. Peel, 
afterwards the talented and celebrated prime minister—the second Sir 
Robert Peel—who, on my entering, arose and said, with great dete- 
rence in his manner, ‘My Lord Liverpool will see you immediately,’ 
and then remained standing, while I was seated, for two or three 
minutes, when Lord Liverpool came hastily from his private room 
adjoining, to request me to walk in. I mention these particulars here 
to show the effect which my extraordiuary popularity produced upon the 
Government ; and it was equally paramount with the population of all 
classes,’’ * : 

In the interview which Owen had with Lord Liverpool, he 
seems to have informed him that he did not intend to overthrow 
the constitution, and having given him this comforting assurance, 





* Autobiography, vol. i. p. 149. This description reminds us of Mr. 
Thackeray’s “ Yellow Plush Papers” more than anything else. Owen never 
loses an opportunity of parading the attention which he received from people 
with titles, 
“Even Irish names, could he but tag ’em 

With lord or duke, were sweet to call ; 

And at a pinch, Lord Ballyraggum 
Were better than no lord at all.” 
Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, p. 411. 
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he asked him to allow him to propose his name and the names 
of some of his colleagues as members of a committee of in- 
vestigation, which, at the next of his meetings, he intended to 
nominate. To this Lord Liverpool assented, and Owen says that 
he subsequently learned that he and other members of his cabinet 
were converts to the new views of society. 

Between the two meetings, Owen was challenged to make a 
declaration of his faith. Under like circumstances the ancestor 
of a present pious peer said that his religion was the religion of 
all rational men, and upon still further inquiry as to what that 
might be, he replied that which no rational man ever mentions. 
But this was not the opinion of Owen. Friend of the bishops 
as he was, he was determined to show that he was no friend to 
their creed. Therefore, after detailing his plan for the formation 
of quadrangular villages (New Lanark was not quadrangular), he 
thus announced his views :— 

“ Why should so many countless millions of our fellow-creatures, 
through each successive generation, have been the victims of ignorance, 
of superstition, of mental degradation, and of wretchedness? My 
friends, a more important question has never yet been put to the sons 
of men. Who can answer it, who dare answer it, but with his life in 
his hand ? a ready and willing victim to truth and to the emancipation 
of the world from its long bondage of disunion, error, crime, and 
misery. Behold that victim! On this day—in this hour—even now 
—shall those bonds be burst asunder, never more to reunite while the 
world shall last. What the consequences of this daring deed shall be 
to myself, 1 am as indifferent about as whether it shall rain or be fair 
to-morrow. Whatever may be the consequences, I will perform my 
duty to you and to the world, and should it be the last act of my life, 
I shall be well content, and know that I have lived for an important 
purpose. Then, my friends, I tell you that hitherto you have been pre- 
vented from ever knowing what happiness really is, solely in consequence 
of the errors—gross errors—that have been combined with the funda- 
mental notions of every religion that has hitherto been taught to 
men.” * 

Owen was not torn in pieces: the days of physical vengeance 
for heterodoxy had passed by; but no man, even now, can insult 
the cherished prejudices of the world with impunity. A few 
clergymen at the meeting made a faint attempt to hiss, but the 
announcement was received with deafening applause. He turned 
round to his friends on the platform, and said: “The victory is 
gained. ‘Truth openly stated is omnipotent.” But he was mis- 
taken. Lord Brougham, whom he met next day, judged far more 
correctly when he told him that if one of the Opposition had 
made such a statement in Parliament as he had done, he would have 





* Autobiography, vol. i. a. p. 115. 
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been burnt alive. Taking this as a metaphor, it was true as re- 
gards Owen. He had incurred the sublime hatred of ecclesiastical 
rancour, and from this meeting dates the long list of failures 
which made his life ridiculous for forty years. The Ministry, if 
they ever had anything to fear from his popularity, had now no 
further cause for alarm. It had sprung up like the prophet’s 
gourd, and it withered quite as fast. He was not a martyr, but 
he was an outlaw. England was no longer the scene for his 
triumphs. “A people destitute of faith, but terrified at scepti- 
cism, who believe in their religion, because if they did not 
do so they would know not what to believe in”—as has been 
aptly said—was no place for an infidel reformer. To the Con- 
tinent, therefore, he went, and thence to Ireland. Abroad, 
Professor Pictet, La Place, and Cuvier, were among his friends. 
They were not frightened at his irreligion. He met with Pesta- 
lozzi and the Duc d’Orleans in France, and in Ireland the 
Catholic bishops seem to have treated him well, for an atheist 
is more acceptable with them than a Protestant. 
_ On his return to New Lanark he was received very differently. 
Up to the period of the unfortunate meeting, he had observed 
towards the subject of religion a prudent reticence. Three of the 
partners in the New Lanark Company were, be it remembered, 
Quakers, and philanthropy would have been no excuse in their 
eyes for impiety. Until now, they had not dreamed that his 
opinions were so decidedly opposed to alk that they considered 
most necessary for man’s welfare here and hereafter. For some 
time, however, they had looked with suspicion upon the singing, 
dancing, and drilling, in which the children in the institution for 
the formation of character were encouraged. They had contem- 
plated their instruction in these worldly and soul-destroying 
exercises with much the same feelings as a hen may be supposed 
to experience, which having hatched ducklings, watches her sup- 
posititious brood entering the water; but as the Bible was read, 
us psalms and prayers were permitted, they had refrained from 
interference. When, however, Owen declared his real convictions, 
they were seized, after the manner of their sect, with “ fearful 
quakings ” for the souls of their adopted children. The profanity 
at which they had formerly winked, they were now determined to 
eradicate with the strong hand of authority. Singing, dancing, 
and drilling were no longer accidental parts of the system for 
the formation of character; they were the practical results of the 
accursed infidelity which, in their manager, they had such good 
reason to deplore. William Allen headed the Quakers who went 
down to New Lanark to effect a change. In 1824 an agreement was 
signed, by which no singing but psalmody, no dancing, and no dril- 
ling were to be permitted ; “ and,” say they in this precious docn- 
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ment, “having considered the dress of the children, we are of opinion 
that decency requires that all males, as they arrive at the age of 
six years, should wear trousers or drawers, and we agree that they 
shall be required to be so clothed.” Owen refused longer to re- 
main in the New Lanark Twist Company, and would only retain 
its management until another could be found competent to under- 
‘take it. He had long contemplated the formation of a community 
at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire, and he now went to the United 
States with the idea of founding one there. In 1829 he finally 
retired from New Lanark, and the first thing which was done 
there, when it had fallen into Christian hands, was an increase of 
the hours of labour and a decrease of the labourers’ wages. 

We have felt that New Lanark was the really important point 
in Owen's history, and have therefore dwelt much longer upon his 
connexion with it than its chronological extent would have war- 
ranted. We shallhaveto hurry over the remainder of hislife with such 
haste as will preclude the possibility of our doing minute justice to 
all its details. Those of our readers who may be sufficiently 
interested in the subject to desire to pursue it further, we must , 
refer to the works from which we have extracted our information. 

The community at Orbiston, though commenced under Owen’s 
auspices, was carried out under those of Abraham Combe, brother 
to the phrenologists. It lasted but a few years, and not a trace 
of the village now remains. Owen's own project was New Har- 
mony, in the United States. He bought thirty thousand acres of 
land from a body of about seven hundred German enthusiasts in 
Indiana and Illinois. These people had emigrated under the 
guidance of a pastor or prophet named Rapp, and were now 
leaving the home of their adoption, not because of want of 
success there, but because the profane world was pressing upon 
their sacred precincts. The soil was fertile, the scenery was fine, 
water power was abundant, and nature seems to have fitted it in 
every way as the trial place for an experiment like that of Owen. 
In the Congress Hall, at Washington, he declared his schemes to 
the Americans, and here he commenced to develope them. The 
object of his new community was to ensure happiness to all its 
members, and the means by which this end was to be accomplished 
were, in his own words: “ The adoption of a system of union and 
co-operation, founded in a spirit of universal charity derived from 
a correct knowledge of the constitution of human nature.” Into 
the society two classes of persons were to be admitted, those who 
had capital, and those who could only bring labour. Capitalists 
who were indisposed to work were to receive their maintenanceupon 
the payment of an annuity to the public exchequer; and la- 
bourers employed in various trades, or in the education of youth, 
were to receive a like reward for their services. If overtaken by 
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age or sickness, they were to be supported out of the common 
fund. As the profits of the establishment were expected by 
Owen to be far greater than the outlay, an account was to be 
taken at the end of every year of the work done by each family, 
and the surplus money was to be divided among all in proportion 
to the value of this. Any person who desired to retire, or who 
was expelled, was to take with him the amount allotted to him 
at the last account day. The affairs of the community were to be 
regulated by a committee of all persons who had reached a certain 
age; and in accordance with thirty-nine articles which Owen 
framed, the minutest incidents of private life were to be deter- 
mined’ by this public authority. Under this arrangement the 
New Harmonians were to continue until they had reached a con- 
dition of education and advancement sufficient to warrant Owen 
in withdrawing from their government. Their arrival at this 
desirable state was to be shown by their paying back to him the 
purchase-money of the territory. But he was so delighted with 
their progress that he did not wait for this practical proof of 
their improvement, and in 1826 a convention was held for the 
purpose of framing a constitution. The constitution was framed, 
and it declares that happiness being the object in view, the prin- 
ciples upon which the members of the New Harmony community 
of co-operation and union will be required to act in attaining to 
it, are equality of rights between adult men and women, co-opera- 
tive union in business and in amusement, kindness and courtesy 
in action, and community of property, which it is said is 
adopted to prevent “competition and opposition, jealousy and 
dissension, extravagance and poverty, tyranny and slavery.” 
A number of laws were made, all of which, destitute of sanction, 
without even the good marks and fines of New Lanark, were to 
be spontaneously obeyed in the happy village. Ten communities 
of similar description sprang up round New Harmony, but al- 
though the institutions had been constructed upon Owen's prin- 
ciples, the men who were to live under them had not so been made. 
Itinerant preachers sowed the seeds of religious creeds among 
Owen's people, and these soon grew up into a fine crop of discord. 
One by one the principles of communism were disregarded, until 
at the end of a few short years Owen himself acknowledged that 
New Harmony had failed. Thirty years have now elapsed since 
the society finally broke up, the land is still in the possession of 
the family of its founder, but it is not the seat of a community 
of co-operation and union. 

In 1828 he went on a journey to Mexico for the purpose of 
founding another society. Nothing came of this enterprise; but 
Owen spent a few days among the West Indian islands, and was 
delighted with the condition of the slaves in Jamaica. 
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“ Wherever I go,” he says, “I find philanthropy and religion mere 
names to confound the understanding and deceive the very best-inten- 
tioned individuals. If Thomas Clarkson, Mr. Wilberforce, William 
Allen, Fowell Buxton, and other British philanthropists, made an 
unprejudiced comparison between the present state of the manufac- 
turing and other labouring classes in the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the slave population of the West India colonies, they 
would discover that they had a task equal to all their united 
powers of body, mind, and means, to advance the former to the same 
enjoyments that are now in the actual possession of the latter.”* 


The Jamaica slaves are, he goes on to say, “ better dressed, 
more independent in look, person, and manners, and greatly more 
free from corroding care and anxiety, than a large portion of the 
working classes of England, Scotland, and Ireland ;” and there- 
fore he earnestly wished that no one would interfere with their 
enviable condition—a condition, be it observed, which nearly 
approached his ideal of the existence of humanity, as it prac- 
tically does that of the more valuable brutes trained for the use 
of man. 

Owen had now lived for nearly threescore years. His mind 
was active as ever, and his time was at his own com- 
mand. His management at New Lanark had terminated, 
Orbiston had disappeared from the face of the earth, New Har- 
mony had failed, and the Mexican project had proved abortive. 
His policy, but not his principles, had undergone some modifica- 
tion. Events compelled him to confess that socialistic communi- 
ties, though founded upon the surest principles, were difficult to 
construct, so as to prevent the occurrence of fatal dissensions. 
He therefore dedicated himself to the task of instructing the 
working classes of his native land, for the purpose of preparing 
them for the mighty changes which he still vainly hoped to effect. 
He determined to institute among the people co-operative socie- 
ties, in which they could purchase the necessaries of life, and un- 
dertake their just division among themselves. He delivered 
Sunday lectures in the Mechanics’ Institute in Southampton- 
buildings, and he established the Equitable Labour Exchange 
in Gray's Inn-road. This was the first of those institutions of 
which the Rochdale Pioneer Society is the most flourishing type. 
The Christian Socialistst (an abnormal growth of these latter 
days) were surprised to discover more than twenty of them scat- 
tered throughout the kingdom. He, as usual, grandiloquently 





* British Colonial Operator, 93. 

+ The Christian Socialists are otherwise termed Muscular Christians. The 
Professor of History at Cambridge and Mr. Hughes are the chief prophets of 
the sect. Their idea/ is the pious and strong. One who praises God and can 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
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announced the object which the Equitable Labour Exchange was 
intended to secure. It was “to employ beneficially, and educate 
usefully, all who are unemployed and uneducated in Great 
Britain ;” and of the measures which were adupted for this pur- 
pose, the most important was the sixth. It was ‘To receive 
provisions, clothing, and other property, and services of every 
description, to be exchanged on the equitable principle of labour 
for equal value of labour, through the medium of labour notes.” 
A person who had done so much work received a piece of paper 
on which was estimated its value, and in exchange for this he 
could obtain an equivalent quantity of any commodities he might 
desire. Gold and silver were to be abolished, and in a short 
time the labour notes were at a discount. It was found in a 
little while that this institution could not succeed ; it was there- 
fore abandoned, and Owen lost several thousand pounds in the 
enterprise. After this he espoused the cause of the Dorchester 
labourers, and of trades’ unions all over the country. He saw 
Lord Melbourne upon the subject, but the days of his power were 
over. Once he had a name to conjure with, but now it had lost 
its virtue. 

For more than twenty years after this his life has little in 
terest for the public. Few people even knew that he was still 
alive— 

“ Kin unniitz Leben ist ein friiher Tod,” 

He called public meetings, but hardly any one attended them, he 
reiterated his old principles, which every one had forgotten, and 
became, in truth, a complete social Joseph Ady. Those who 
applied to him were to hear of something to their advantage, 
and he generally told them that the whole fabric of society was 
founded upon a gross error, or that the prosperity of the world 
depended upon the cultivation of the soil with the spade instead 
of the plough. 

He offered himself as a candidate for Parliament, first for 
Oldham, and then for any constituency who would pay all his 
election expenses. Not one could be found inclined to do this, 
so he consoled himself by presenting endless petitions to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and addresses to the sovereigns of 
Europe. Uninstructed by experience, he founded another com- 
munity, called Harmony Hall, in Hampshire. Here his success 
was no better than it had been in Indiana. The members quar- 
relled with each other, and would not do their appointed labours. 
Spade husbandry did not yield the return that was expected ; the 
ploughmen insisted upon teaching the children, and the teachers 
insisted upon ploughing. People would not dance and sing, or 
would dance and sing at unseasonable hours, and then, to crown 
all, they deposed Owen from the management. At last, in his 
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dotage, he became converted to spirit-rapping. He denied the 
miracles of Christ, but put implicit faith in those of Mrs. 
Hayden. He had interviews with several of the Hebrew prophets, 
whose Divine mission he still doubted, and with Byron, Shelley, 
and Dr. Chalmers. He praises the ghost of the Duke of Kent 
for iis punctuality in keeping appointments, and asserted that 
he was certain spiritual aid would contribute to the final ac- 
ceptation of his system. It is not, however, our province to 
detail these painful manifestations of mental disease ; we must 
leave this part of Owen’s life to some journal of psychological 
medicine, for spiritualism (as its believers call it) is simply a form 
of epidemic malady analogous to revivalism. Whilst the former 
attacks nervous infidels, the latter attacks hysterical Christians. 

In November, 1858, he returned to his native town. “TI will 
lay my bones,” he said, “‘ where I derived them”; and at New- 
town he sank under the weight of eighty-seven years. Four old 
men with tottering steps bore him to his grave; they had once 
been his schoolfellows. He was buried near to his parents, 
among the ruins of an ancient Saxon church, and there, amidst 
the memorials of an orthodox past, sleeps the prophet of future 
innovation. On his plain tombstone his schemes and principles 
are not recorded, and no lying epitaph exaggerates his virtues. 
His time of birth and death alone are there, as those of Robert 
Owen of New Lanark. 


In spite of his mistakes, his vanity, and his failures—the 
two former being the most obvious causes of the last—Robert 
Owen deserves well at our hands. Unmixed praise or blame 
is rarely merited by any one, and it certainly is not by him. 
If he propounded no great truths, he combated great errors. 
If he did not induce many to change their opinions, he at 
least gave all an opportunity of strengthening their present 
ones by comparing them with his. He provoked that which is 
always of advantage—a great deal of free discussion. But few of 
his doctrines are entirely false, and none of them are wholly true. 
It often happens that established notions and dissenting ones, 
though neither of them are quite correct, yet contain the truth be- 
tween them, and form as it were the requisite complements to each 
other. This is illustrated in both of Owen's most important 
theories—that upon the formation of character, and that upon 
the establishment of socialistic communities. Each is made up of 
a thread of truth and a web of error. ‘The first, taken as he 
states it, and accompanied by the conclusion which he deduced 
from it—man’s character is formed for him and not by him, and 
he therefore is not responsible for its results—contradicts the 
universal experience of mankind, and stifles our noblest aspira- 
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tions for moral improvement ; but if modified by accepted doc- 
trines, it may be incorporated as a part of the great theory of 
philosophical necessity in human affairs, that our thoughts, voli- 
tions, and actions are the consequences of antecedents. The 
second, whilst merely adopted by private industrial societies— 
the condition of absolute community of property being elimi- 
nated—might prove beneficial, as the institution at Rochdale, 
founded upon a similar basis, has proved ; but were it acted upon 
by a nation and enforced by a Government, the consequences 
would be the utter destruction of individuality, the reduction 
of all intelligence to the same dead conventional level, the ex- 
tinction of all personal liberty, and the production of a stag- 
nant or retrograde civilization, such as exists in China, and is 
threatened in France. These are the two chiefdoctrines with which 
the name of Robert Owen is identified; spade husbandry and 
spiritualism may be looked upon as merely accidental accretions, 
but these two he set forth in his earlier writings, and perse- 
veringly repeated in his later ones. Upon them he founded 
his system for revolutionizing society, and long after they had 
been proved to be erroneous, he continued to believe in them 
himself, and untiringly to declare their truth to a wisely incre- 
dulous world. His works are mere reiterations of them, and 
in the chaos of undigested thought and defective argument which 
he gave to the world in and between the four essays on the ‘‘ New 
Views of Society” and the seven books of “The New Moral 
World,” they are everywhere visible. His mind had never un- 
dergone any regular training, his understanding had been sub- 
jected to no discipline, his thoughts appear to succeed each 
other without any particular order or design, and although his 
premises are for the most part always the same, it is nbdt easy 
to trace any connexion between them and his multitudinous 
conclusions. His ignorance of what others had done led him, in 
common with most self-educated men, to believe that each fresh 
acquisition to his knowledge was a new and original discovery. 
This contributed to produce in him the overweening vanity 
which he exhibits upon every page of his autobiography. He com- 
pares some sermons which he composed when he was between 
seven and eight years old, to the masterpieces of Sterne ; and says 
that he found the turn of thought and idea so similar in the two 
cases, that he destroyed his productions for fear he should be 
charged with plagiarism. He constantly asserts himself to be 
the being whose lot it was to regenerate society, he firmly be- 
lieved that he had discovered the panacea for all human ills, 
the virgin earth of social science, and that all the governments 
of Europe were upon the point of mapping out their respective 
dominions into quadrangular villages, and of substituting for 
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their present creeds and institutions an organized system of 
Owenism. 

From his success at New Lanark, he thought that the excellence 
of his plan had been proved by an experimentum crucis, forgetting 
that there it had only been partially tried ; he tried it to the full in 
England and in America, and it failed. He imagined that he had 
dealt a deathblow to all the religions of mankind, and that he had 
inaugurated a new system of political philosophy—that he had freed 
the human mind for ever from the influence of superstition, and 
had secured for all people another golden age of virtue and of 
plenty ; but he had only destroyed his own reputation and proved 
himself ignorant of the first elements of social science. By the 
sacrifice of the whole of their personal independence, the dwellers 
in his model villages were to get enough to eat and drink and 
clothe themselves, and their children were to be taught singing, 
dancing, drilling, and reading, writing, and arithmetic. It entered 
not into his mind that these things are not quite sufficient to 
make a nation prosperous, great, and happy. It did not occur to 
him that “men live not by bread alone,” that mere physical wel- 
fare is not all that is required by human beings. He busied 
himself about many things, but the one thing needful he forgot, 
Liberty—the only true basis for felicity and improvement, which 
he ignored when he pronounced his eulogy upon the slaves of 
Jamaica, and which he would have abolished to raise the con- 
dition of our labouring men. It did not appear to him that 
education consisted in aught else than a few lessons of philan- 
thropy, in singing, dancing, drilling, in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The rich and increasing harvests of modern science 
and philosophy were not known to him—he saw not that 


“ — through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the circling of the suns ; ” 


but he imagined that human happiness would be complete when 
all men were fat and enslaved, and that human knowledge would 
ripen and extend when all men had received the same miserable 
elements of a parish education. And even if that education had 
realized the ideal of Comte, he did not see that progress would 
stop in a people where each was turned out from an institution 
for the formation of character, as like each other as the blocks 
of concrete with which they are building Dover Pier. The ad- 
vance of man in all that makes humanity admirable depends 
upon diversity of mind and opinion; were all alike, that advance 
would cease, and a retrograde movement set in. Allegiance to 
the sovereignty of the individual is the loyalty which each man 
now owes to all. 

There is no danger that the theories of Owen will be adopted 
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in practice. They are such flimsy chains that they can never 
bind a nation. Long before his death they were demolished and 
forgotten, but he still believed himself to be the destined bene- 
factor of humanity—a kind of atheistic Messiah. After his con- 
version to spirit-rapping, he seems gravely to have applied to 
himself the following description given by some spirits at New 
York, who probably had left their bodies in Bedlam. 

“That which the world now most needs, and there is little hope of 
its redemption till that can be done, is to generate, as it were, a new 
world’s Redeemer—one who elementarily shall be able to combine the 
love of a Jesus, the boldness of a Paul, the fidelity of a Daniel, 
learning of an Aristotle, morals of a Socrates, education of a Plato, 
intellect of a Webster, eloquence of a Brougham, and the religion of 
a Madame Guyon.” 

“ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piseem mulier formosa superne ; 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici.” * 

His conversion to spirit-rapping was not in the least surprising. 
Uneducated men are constantly leaping with awkward gait from 
the heights of scepticism to the heights of credulity. They attempt 
to determine every question by the light of nature. Study, re- 
flection, and caution in forming judgments, are unknown to 
them. 

In the foregoing pages we have dwelt more upon the incidents 
of Robert Owen's life than upon the peculiarities of his theories, 
because we desired to express our sympathy with the practical 
good which he did, but to declare our complete dissent from the 
results of his speculations. His biography is more interesting 
than his works; whilst the former is calculated to instruct and 
amuse, the latter are only fitted to mislead and to tire the reader. 
But even here we feel that he lived too long: too long for himself, 
too long for his friends, and far too long for his biographer. 





* Horace, De Arte Poet., 1-5. 
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Art. I1V.—TuHe ORGANIZATION OF ITALY. 


Italy in Transition. By Wittiam ArtuuR, A.M. London: 
1860. 


T is now nearly two years since Italy began to draw to herself 
the almost exclusive attention of that highly educated portion 

of the European public whose minds, unshackled by local interests 
or the prejudices of country, enable them to take an unbiassed 
cosmopolitan view of that great struggle for civil and religious 
liberty, which, although the theatre of the combat has often 
changed, has never entirely ceased to agitate the breast of man, 
for whenever the fire has been trampled out in one spot, some 
brave spirits have ever been found ready to kindle it in another. 
Germany, at the period of the Reformation, England during her 
great Civil War, represented the cause of freedom, and both suc- 
ceeded in beating off the assailants, though with different degrees 
of completeness, and thus caused the Teutonic race to be con- 
sidered as the true representative and guardian of liberty of 
thought ; while the apathy with which Spain and Italy beheld the 
struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
rapidity with which the entire ascendancy of political and religious 
despotism in France followed the defeat of the Huguenots in the 
field, notwithstanding the strong hold their doctrines seemed once 
to have obtained, induced thinking men to set it down almost as 
an axiom, that the Latin nations, having failed to embrace Pro- 
testantism, were utterly unfit for the task of governing themselves. 
Only a few years ago, the state of Italy seemed an exemplification 
of this theory. We beheld a country of heavenly beauty and 
rare fertility, which had once given birth to the material con- 
querors of the world, and then to those princes of the ideal realms 
of art and poetry whose sway is even yet undisputed, and to those 
merchant nobles who rivalled in luxury, while they far surpassed 
in refinement, the monarchs of other lands, reduced to a mere 
geographical expression, her ports deserted, her cities crumbling 
into decay, and the very thoughts of her inhabitants crushed under 
the extreme of foreign and domestic tyranny. From the Alps to 
the Grecian Sea, not a spot that freedom could call her own; the 
heavens seemed united as bronze, until, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, in a province so despised as hardly to be considered Italian, 
there sprung up a constitution, even as a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, the growth and spread of which over the peninsula 
bid fair to reverse the judgment pronounced in the case of at 
least one nation derived from the Latin stock. The little con- 
stitutional State which two years since did not count five millions 
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of inhabitants, already possesses nearly twelve; while we write, 
the question whether the ten millions dwelling in the Two Sicilies 
shall be united to the northern kingdom, is being practically 
agitated, and if the decision be in the affirmative, the loss of all 
temporal power by the Pope, and the final expulsion of the Aus- 
trians from Italy, can politically be only questions of time. But 
even if we suppose the whole peninsula united under the sceptre 
of Victor Emmanuel, the Italian question will only have passed 
through its first phase, and in this article we propose to examine 
what probability there is of the Italians forming themselves into 
a consolidated State. 

Of all the problems of political science, none perhaps is so 
difficult of solution as that of assimilating two provinces or races, 
united under the same government. Within our own islands, 
after seven centuries of rule, the Irish are still a distinct people, 
and in the recesses of the Welsh mountains may still be heard 
occasional echoes of the hatred borne to the Saxon by the ancient 
Celts. Austria has totally failed to absorb the nationalities gathered 
under her sway; and probably the best instances that can be given of 
the successful incorporation of one State with another, are that of 
Lorraine with France, and of Posen with Prussia. In Italy the 
difficulties to be encountered are not those of race or religion, nor 
is the union of the provinces a compulsory marriage, as has too 
often been the case, when, to terminate a war, so many hundregl 
thousand persons and their dwelling-places have been allotted by 
treaty to one sovereign or another, from motives of geographical 
convenience, without the slightest regard to their moral affini- 
ties ; but still, the position of the new State is anomalous and com- 
plicated enough. It is symbolical of the whole situation that 
within the new frontiers we find a State without a name, a king 
without a title. Now that the annexed provinces exceed in 
size, population, and wealth those to which they have united 
themselves, it seems absurd to talk of the king and kingdom of 
Sardinia, titles which would, beside, convey an idea foreign to the 
majority of those whose votes have created the new State, viz., 
that they intended to merge their own individuality in that of 
Piedmont. On the other hand, notwithstanding the counsel of 
the Emperor Napoleon, who, after the convention of Villafranca, 
is said to have advised the immediate assumption of the title. of 
“ King of Italy,” and to have replied to the objection, that Lom- 
bardy alone did not constitute Italy, that if the name were taken 
the State would follow, Victor Emmanuel and his ministers have 
not deemed it fitting to assume this name while in possession of 
scarcely half the peninsula. Thus, the official paper is termed 
the “ Gazette of the Kingdom,” in formal documents the “State” 
is mentioned without its being named, and decrees are heaced 
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“ Victor Emmanuel, &c. &c.,” reminding one of the proud old 
French motto, 
“ Roi ne puis, 
Prince ne daigne, 
Rohan je suis.” 

These small circumstances would be childish, were they not 
emblematical, but like straws, they may sefve to show which way 
the wind blows. They indicate that the present State is an incom- 
plete body, and that although the action of the Government may 
be restrained by prudence and the pressure of external circum- 
stances, it still sympathizes with the popular aspiration which 
raises the shout of “ Viva il Re d'Italia,’ whenever the sovereign 
appears in public; and chiefly perhaps they testify that Count 
Cavour and his colleagues do not desire to swathe the large 
limbs of freed Italy in the swaddling-clothes which shielded the 
infant liberties of small Piedmont. This liberality, which meets 
at once the instinct of the many, and the matured thought of the 
few competent to judge so complicated a problem as the organi- 
zation of a State, is popularly recognised in the laudatory name 
of “ l'Italianissimo ” (the most Italian), applied to Count Cavour, 
in contradistinction to the “ Piedmontese,” often used to stigma- 
tize the narrower views of his parliamentary rival, Signor Rattazzi. 

That the tendency of Italy towards political unity is of extra- 
prdinary strength but few will deny. It has been manifested in 
a thousand ways, and with a patient perseverance which is perhaps 
the most difficult effort for an excitable southern people. The 
votes in favour of union with Piedmont in 1848, recorded in 
Lombardy, Venetia, Parma, and Modena; the flying to arms in 
1859 ; the swelling tide of emigration which has flowed steadily 
from Venetia and Umbria for a year past ; the resistance of Cen- 
tral Italy to all the cajoleries of diplomacy ; the universal suffrage 
which proved that in Tuscany but one man in twenty-five, in the 
Emilia but three in seventy-three, could be found to vote for a 
separate State ; the thundering acclamations which greeted Victor 
Emmanuel at hisentrance into Florence and Bologna; the addresses 
of the Sicilian municipalities ; the coldness with which Naples 
received the boon of a constitution really liberal in itself, and the 
sudden illumination of the city to honour the birthday of Gari- 
baldi ;'* the wonderful and romantic progress of that chief through 
Calabria, from the first landing below Reggio to its consummation 
at the entrance into the capital, amid the shouts of the Lazzaroni, 
and the salutes of the soldiers, still nominally in the service of 
Francis II.— all testify to the conviction of the Italian people, that 





* On several occasions a vain endeavour was made to induce the Neapoli- 
tans to illuminate in honour of the constitution. At length, one evening every 
window was suddenly observed to be blazing with lights, and in great hopes of 
a popular revulsion in their favour, the ministers, and even the Papal nuncio, 
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one in country and in language, they must have one ruler and 
form one State, if they would secure the liberties of their fair land, 
and place it beyond all risk of the renewal of foreign oppression. 
Nor need we wonder at the instinct which has induced the Italians 
to rally round Victor Emmanuel, however essentially different his 
character from what has usually been deemed the ideal of an 
Italian. The king; human from his very imperfections, is thereby 
rendered all the more loveable, and his truly national aspirations 
and soldierly qualities, individualize, not what the Italians have 
been or even are, but what they yearn to become. Little doubt 
can, we think, be entertained that the remaining provinces, when 
polled, will elect bim to be their sovereign with the unanimity 
that characterized the votes of Central Italy. As regards Sicily, 
the King of Naples himself gave up the game by proposing to 
recognise the decision of universal suffrage, in the vain hope of 
preserving his continental provinces by this concession, and every- 
thing that has occurred since Garibaldi set foot in Calabria shows 
the annexionist party to be rapidly gaining ground in Naples itself, 
hitherto considered the most separatist of Italian cities. 

But all this tendency to fly together, which may be illustrated 
by the Arabian tale of the Mountain of Magnet, which drew to 
itself all the iron nails and bolts of the ships that passed within 
the circle of its fatal attraction, is by no means synonymous with 
the desire or even the capacity to form a strictly centralized 
empire, like that of France. Hardly less strong and of far more 
ancient origin than the tendency to political union, is that towards 
municipal and administrative independence, and this instinct, 
which, wisely directed and skilfully taken advantage of, may, we 
believe, prove of the greatest advantage to the State, may, also, if 
unwarily thwarted and obstructed, become a rock among the 
breakers on which the vessel of the new kingdom might go to 
pieces, the young liberties of Italy being wrecked when appa- 
rently so near the harbour. 

This tendency to municipal or administrative independence, 
already strong, and which will receive an additional impulse 
from any future annexation, and must therefore be all the 
more considered in any scheme for the organization of the actual 
State, may, in our opinion, be attributed to three principal causes, 
of which the first may be most aptly termed the diversity of 
tenure. Just as a proprietor in England may and does con- 
stantly possess freehold, leasehold, and copyhold lands, with 
each of which he is obliged to deal in a different manner, King 





hastened to follow the general example. The shouts of the —— soon 
informed them that the demonstration was intended for Garibaldi, but too 
late, for they did not dare to extinguish the lamps already burning in their 
windows. ' 

[Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLVI.]—New Sertss, Vol. XVIII. No. IT. DD 
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Victor Emmanuel holds sway over his provinces by the several 
rights of inheritance, treaty, and popular election. Those held 
under the first tenure, like freehold lands, are his absolutely, and 
any franchises they possess are theirs by his gift; for the second, 
he has incurred European obligations, expressed or implied by the 
treaties which constitute his title to them ; while, as regards the 
third, he was elected for a purpose, which his acceptance of the 
trust binds him to carry out. It would, perhaps, be impossible 
to find a State inhabited by a single race, and yet made up of 
more composite elements. Nearly eight centuries have elapsed 
since Oddone, fourth Count of Savoy, first set foot in Italy by his 
marriage with the wealthy heiress of Susa. Subsequent alliances 
extended the borders of the little territory he bequeathed to his 
descendants; but all these acquisitions taken together scarcely 
constituted what would now be termed the principality of Pied- 
mont, and their importance was not sufficient to place the Counts 
of Savoy among Italian potentates. Still the geographical posi- 
tion of the tiny State, and the restless, energetic disposition of 
most of the princes of this house, who skilfully profited by their 
situation as guardians of the Alps, gave them an incommensurate 
importance, and thus, lead us to the second phase of their aggran- 
dizement. Louis XIV. of France set so high a value on the 
alliance of the Duke Victor-Amadeus, that he endeavoured to 
secure it by the marriage of his two elder grandsons, the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Anjou (Philip V. of Spain) with two daughters 
of that Prince, while Austria, with the same object, ceded to him 
a large slice of the Duchy of Milan, including the important pro- 
vinces of Alessandria and Valenza. At the general pacification 
of Utrecht (1715) the Duke of Savoy acquired the regal title and 
the island of Sicily, exchanged five years later for that of Sardinia ; 
and the subsequent treaties of Luxembourg (1786) and of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) made the Ticino the frontier between the new 
kingdom and the Austrian possessions in Italy. This portion of 
the present dominions, united more than a hundred years since, 
by a transfer of certain districts, without extinguishing any other 
Italian State, and since then peaceably handed down from 
one sovereign to another, may fairly be regarded as that in- 
herited. 

Very different in their effects on the balance of power in Italy 
are the acquisitions made in the present century, and especially 
within the last eighteen months. A hundred years ago, two great 
Republics, the last relics of the innumerable free cities of the 
Middle Ages, sat enthroned on the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
shores. Both were swept away by the mighty hand of Napoleon, 
and the Congress of Vienna had no taste for restoring republican 
governments, however patrician in form. Genoaand Venice were, 
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therefore, respectively assigned to Sardinia and Austria, in addi- 
tion to the territories they possessed previous to the revolutionary 
wars. A great and important alteration was thus effected. The 
Italian Powers from nine* were reduced in number to seven ; but 
even this cannot be compared to the change made during the last 
and present years, which has reduced them to four. The conquest 
of Lombardy, and its cession by treaty, are events too recent and 
familiar for us to particularize them, as are also the votations of 
Tuscany and Emilia, which, while they add a population of four 
additional millions to a ‘State which the Treaty of Zurich had 
declared to consist of eight, had the further effect of wholly ex- 
tinguishing three (Tuscany, Parma, Modena), of dismembering a 
fourth (that of the Pope), and of forming the third tenure of 
which we first made mention, namely, that of popular election. 
This great diversity of tenure would perhaps alone suffice to 
make a large measure of municipal liberty indispensable, but it 
is far from being the only motive urging such a course ; for, as is 
natural, there exists an equal differenve between the laws of the 
component portions of the State, and consequently between the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants, and these divergencies, 
in our opinion, constitute the second and third causes of that ten- 
dency to administrative independence, which we are endeavouring 
to explain. In the earliest times the Roman historians depict 
Italy as divided into a multitude of infinitesimal States. Each 
large city lived a life of its own, was independent of its neigh- 
bours, and possessed of sovereign rights within its adjacent terri- 
tory, and when the supremacy of Rome was established, the 
Roman practice of sending out colonies, and allowing them to re- 
gulate their own affairs, seems rather to have intensified than 
checked the vitality of the provincial cities. The promptitude 
with which any Italian town acts alone on emergency, and the ease 
with which the municipality adapts itself to the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, assuming the government and providing or all the re- 
quirements of order and the public service,t afford singular testimony 





* Tt may be useful to note how Italy was divided up to 1796. The King 
of Naples possessed the whole territory lately reigned over by his great grand- 
son, while the Pope held the whole duchy of Ferrara and Romagna, in addition 
to his actual dominions. The three duchies of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma 
were almost what we lately saw them; Venice ruled Venetia, and more than 
half of what is now termed Lombardy ; Genoa swayed the Ligurian -coast, 
while the King of Sardinia and Austria were respectively confined, the former 
to his island and Piedmont, the latter to the duchies of Milan and Mantua, 
both old imperial fiefs, and confirmed to her by the treaty of Utreeht, the first 
as a heritage of the Hapsburg family, the latter as being vacant by the demise, 
without direct heirs, of the last Duke of the house of Gonzaga, in 1708. 

+ Bologna affords a remarkable instance of this. On the 12th June, 1859, 
the Austrians silently quitted the town before dawn, and the legate followed 
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to the wise policy of Rome, and to the stability of the institutions she 
founded ; yet we can scarcely refuse to recognise the unconscious 
working of the old spirit, when we reflect that the sites of the ancient 
colonies are generally identical with those of the modern towns, 
and that throughout the Middle Ages, which form the intervening 
link of time between the fall of the Roman Empire and our own 
days, municipal life in Italy was in a state rather of morbid 
activity than of decay. Then, indeed, every village was disposed, 
first to found its own sovereignty, next to oppress its neighbour. 
The general course of the tide of events as we look down 
the stream of time, has been towards consolidation; yet, in every 
treaty between a suzerain and a vassal powerful enough to make 
stipulations in his own favour, we find it agreed that the laws 
and customs of the incorporated city should be respected, as for 
instance, in the convention by which Bologna acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Pope Nicholas V. (1447), while enforcing the 
adoption of his own laws, seems to have been the heaviest blow 
a victor could inflict on his vanquished foe. 

It cannot be doubted that the number of States into which 
Italy was formerly divided rendered her an easy prey to her foreign 
foes, and it is perhaps fortunate that few, if any, of these treaties 
were long respected. The successive waves of French, German, 
and Spanish dominion, swept over the length and breadth of the 
land, effacing many minor differences, yet others still survived, 
and were capable of being evoked, even after the sway of the Code 
Napoleon had familiarized its subjects with the principles of 
modern legislation, and they are sufficient in number and impor- 
tance to render a general organization of the highest difficulty. 
If the laws of Piedmont were generally in advance of those of 
the other provinces, it would perhaps be possible to introduce 
them everywhere, but this is far from being the case. We must 
remember that fifteen years ago there was not a State in Europe 
more priest-ridden, or governed by laws more despotic and medieval 
in character than the kingdom of Sardinia ; and though vast im- 
provements have been gradually introduced by the enactments of 
Parliament during the last twelve years, no wholesale abro- 
gation of the old laws has been attempted, and there are as yet 
many that cannot bear a comparison with those of Tuscany for 
instance, or even with the Austrian code still prevailing in 
Lombardy. 

The Dictators of Tuscany and the Emilia last year proclaimed 
the sfatuto (constitution) of Sardinia in their respective Govern- 





in the early morning, as soon as he learnt the departure of his allies, Before 
night a committee of government was at work, au improvisé national guard was 
on duty at the gates and the public buildings, delegates had started for Turin, 
and all this without the slightest disorder. 
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ments, and placed them under the Sardinian law, a decree of 
great political utility, but productive of great confusion in private 
affairs, even in the Emilia, where the law of force had prevailed for 
so many years, and which in Tuscany had to be modified by the 
important proviso, “ in so far as it does not contradict the actually 
existent laws.” This distinction is an important one, for though 
the constitution, which is rather a declaration of principles than 
a statute, and leaves the widest possible scope for parliamentary 
legislation, is applicable to every province, and some enactments, 
like the Siccardi law, subjecting priests to the civil tribunals, and 
that on the suppression of convents, and the disposal of Church 
property, may even be regarded as peculiarly requisite in Romagna, 
where one-third of the lands is in mortmain; there are others 
which could not be applied without causing great and unjust hard- 
ship to individuals. For instance, the law of succession and inhe- 
ritance is different in each of the provinces. In some the eldest son 
enjoys greater advantages than in others; in Lombardy, especially, 
the legal dower of daughters is proportionably larger than in 
Piedmont, and all marriage-contracts having been drawn up on 
this basis, great inconvenience would result from the sudden in- 
troduction of the Sardinian Jaw. Many other similar cases could 
be given, but perhaps this instance of the law of succession, and 
the diversity of the systems under which the taxes are raised in 
the different parts of the monarchy, are the strongest examples 
we can cite, for, as Byron jocosely, but profoundly says,— 


“ Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it, 
But keep your hand out of his breeches pocket ;” 


and nothing is more likely to excite general and reasonable dis- 
content—a danger to be especially avoided by a new Government 
—than a legislative attempt to interfere with the principles upon 
which any social system may have grown up. 

This question would be sufficiently complicated if the whole 
difficulty lay in the difference between Sardinian and Lombard 
laws, or between the customs of Piedmont and Tuscany, but this 
is far from being the case. Further enlargement of the State being 
a point essential to its very existence, as the present defenceless 
frontiers exact armaments utterly incommensurate with its finan- 
cial resources, so long as the Austrians hold Venetia as a vast 
entrenched camp, and a Papal army hovers on the southern fron- 
tier, we must also take into account the idiosyncrasies of 
Naples and Sicily, in possession of excellent laws, and attached 
to their peculiar customs with a tenacity which has hitherto, 
in a great measure at least, counterbalanced the hatred felt for 
the Bourbon, dynasty. We do not so particularly mention 
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Umbria, as, throughout the Papal States,* the confusion and delay 
in the administration of the existing laws, and the corruption of 
the tribunals, have long led to so absolute a negation of justice, 
that the advantages attending the introduction of any fixed system, 
would probably far outweigh the inconvenience of a change even 
in fundamental laws. 

The Italian ministers, therefore, in any project they may draw 
up, and the legislature in discussing the organization of the new 
State, must bear in mind, not only the differences between the 
actual provinces, but also between all these and others that 
further political change may bring into communion with them, 
not forgetting that as too frequent shocks are fatal to the consti- 
tutions both of individuals and States, one principal object of 
their labours must be to discover some means by which future 
annexations may be eflected without unhinging the connexion 
between the older provinces, and entailing a change in their 
organization. ‘I'he drawing up of a comprehensive scheme for 
the organization of Italy will task to the utmost the intelligence 
of the statesmen to whom her destinies are confided, and of course 
it is not for us even to attempt to indicate beforehand the shape its 
details are likely to assume ; but while this subject is occupying the 
minds of those thoughtful Italians who know that their country 
would not yet be constituted even though the whole peninsula 
were united under a single sceptre, it may interest our readers to 
learn what are the principles on which the majority of them would 
readily agree to base their political edifice. 

What Italians aspire to, is the enjoyment not only of nation- 
ality but of liberty; few therefore would desire to establish a 
system of centralization similar to that prevailing in France. So 
many cities of ancient, historic, and artistic fame, which but yes- 
terday renounced their metropolitan rank, could ill brook to see 
Turin invested with the supremacy which Paris holds over Rouen 
or Grenoble. Were all orders for their administration to emanate 
from the old capital of Piedmont, the States of Central Italy 
might well urge that they sacrificed their autonomy in order to 
create Italy, not to become provinces of a State less Italian than 
themselves. A farther inconvenience of centralization would be, 
that any fresh annexation to the kingdom would unhinge the 
whole system, and require it to be balanced and poised anew; a 
shock which had better be avoided if any scheme can be devised 
capable of accomplishing this end. 

From these considerations it is thought that the scheme most 
likely to cause general and permanent satisfaction, would be one 





* The gorexnmens of the Papal States was so lately described in a recent 
number of this Review (July, 1859), in an article on M. E. About’s admirable 


““Questio:: Romaine,” that it seems needless again to describe that which we 
trust is so soon destingd to pass away. 
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based on the formation of large provinces, the geographical deli- 
neation of which would be decided by both nature and history, 
each governed by a separate and independent administration. The 
natural conformation of Italy, a long and narrow peninsula un- 
equally divided bya central chain of mountains, seems to render the 
strict subjection of the provinces to a capital from which some of 
them must necessarily be remote, almost impossible, while even a 
cursory examination of the map and of history indicates the admi- 
nistrative districts into which not only the actual kingdom, but the 
whole country, might readily be divided. Sardinia, isolated by 
the sea; Liguria (comprising the whole of the ancient republic 
of Genoa), and Tuscany cut off by the Apennines from Piedmont 
and the Emilia, which in their turn are divided from Lombardy by 
the Lago Maggiore, the Ticino, and the Po, would each form pro- 
vinces inhabited on an average by two millions of persons, while, 
singularly enough, Venetia, Umbria, and Sicily, if hereafter annexed, 
would each form provinces nearly equal in size, and in number of 
inhabitants, to those above named. The kingdom of Naples 
might perhaps have to be divided into three or even four pro- 
vinces, for which reminiscences of the Roman dominion might 
suggest both boundaries and names, as they have already done 
for the Emilia and for Umbria, a name long obsolete, and re- 
vived by modern Italians to designate collectively the Marches, 
and the southern slopes of the Apennines under Papal rule, as it 
did in ancient days. 

If the principle that Italy is better adapted for a municipal 
than for a centralized system of government be conceded, the 
* actual position of Tuscany becomes at once a guide as to what 
might be, and an important indication of Count Cavour’s policy 
on this subject. During the interval between the conclusion of 
the armistice at Villafranca, and of the peace at Zurich, Signor 
Rattazzi, then Minister of the Interior, and the soul of the La 
Marmora cabinet, making what the constitutional lawyers of the 
country deem an abusive use of the full powers conferred on the 
King by Parliament solely for the prosecution of the war, en- 
deavoured by a series of decrees to assimilate the administrations 
of the hereditary provinces and of Lombardy. Had he confined 
himself to introducing the Statuto, and such laws as had received 
the sanction of the Parliament since 1848, the evil perhaps would 
not have been great, but more than this, he arbitrarily reimposed 
for another year the Austrian taxes with all their injustice, and 
published enactments invented by himself, new to Piedmont as well 
as to Lombardy, on municipal elections, and many other subjects 
supposed in free countries to be beyond the sphere of any executive. 
Even more than the matter of these laws, the manner in which they 
were promulgated was highly displeasing to the Lombards, who 
justly considered that since they had become free, and a constituent 
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part of the State, their representatives ought to be heard in Parlia- 
ment on subjects of vital importance to their welfare. 

When it was seen that even after the peace of Zurich the 
torrent of decrees continued unabated, care only being taken 
to affix a date anterior to the twenty-second of November, the 
discontent rose and swelled, and it might in time have been 
fraught with danger to the State, had not the King, guided by the 
singular and almost magnetic instinct which seems to apprize him of 
the very pulsations of his people's hearts, induced Signor Rattazzi 
to resign, and again summoned Count Cavour to his councils. 
The conduct of this statesman presents a striking contrast to that 
of his ministerial predecessor. The decrees already issued with 
respect to Lombardy could not be arbitrarily cancelled without a 
fresh and still more flagrant abuse of power, but the source from 
which they poured was suddenly dried up,' the summoning of the 
Chambers put an end to an exceptional position, and it was pro- 
mised that the Rattazzi laws should be subjected to a rigid revisal 
in any scheme proposed to the Parliament for the organization of 
the State. 

With regard to Central Italy, Count Cavour was not burdened 
by the weight of previous mistakes, and we shall see how he dealt 
with the Emilia and Tuscany. The dedications of both were laid at 
the foot of the throne by their respective Dictators, and accepted by 
the King ; but the moment they came within the sphere of action of 
the executive, they were somewhat differently dealt with. The 
Emilia having already introduced the Sardinian code there could 
be no scruple in continuing it, but the Rattazzi decrees were not 
extended to this province, the rule of the Intendants, created by 
Farini, in imitation of constitutional Piedmont, being everywhere 
continued, instead of “Governors of Provinces” being appointed 
over them, as Rattazzi had done in Piedmont and Lombardy, a 
measure of very doubtful policy, as it reminded the people of the 
system pursued before 1848. With regard to Tuscany, the libe- 
rality of Count Cavour went a step farther. Conformity of insti- 
tutions not having yet been introduced, he refrained from doing 
so, and though the Tuscan ministers necessarily lost that name, 
they continued their functions us far as regarded the internal 
administration of the country, under the subordinate title of 
directors of sections, while Baron Ricasoli was appointed Governor- 
General to preside over the whole government of the province, 
and the Prince of Carignan was sent to Florence as locum tenens 
for the King. 

This position of Tuscany would become both anomalous and 
unjust, were it to be long retained by her alone. If Italy is to be, 
Tuscany must either submit to the same system as her sister pro- 
vinees, or privileges now peculiar to her must be extended to 
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them. We incline to think the adoption of the latter alternative 
both more probable and more just, and we will therefore endeavour 
to show in what the actual administrative autonomy of Tuscany 
consists, At its head stands the Governor-General, in direct cor- 
respondence with the ministers at Turin, to whom he refers all 
projects, the application of which would affect, not Tuscany 
alone, but other parts of the State, or which from their nature are 
beyond the competence of any local authority, while the orders 
returned are addressed to him alone, either to be countersigned by 
him for publication, or transmitted to the directors of sections, 
who form’ as it were a provincial ministry, and respectively preside 
over the departments of the interior, justice, ecclesiastical affairs, 
public instruction, and finance. In this manner, Tuscany, 
which, if all her affairs were transacted at Turin, would only be 
entitled to the sixth part of the attention of each minister, profits 
exclusively by the industry of five chiefs of departments, while in 
the cases reserved for superior adjudication, the ministers receive 
projects already elaborated and prepared for their decision, instead 
of having to work out the points of importance from amidst a mass 
of details. 

Owing to the adoption of this scheme, Tuscany has not suffered 
from the confusion usually inherent to political changes. The 
old laws having been systematically maintained (such alterations 
as were absolutely requisite to facilitate the working of free insti- 
tutions were made by Baron Ricasoli during his dictatorship), and 
even the Italian currency introduced with cautious slowness, 
private interests have in no case been affected, nor has that of the 
public been exposed to risk by any delay or confusion in the 
despatch of business, while, on the other hand, ample guarantees 
have fenced in the principle of the unity of the State. The 
directors of sections, and the Governor-General himself—al] ap- 
pointed by the Crown under ministerial responsibility, and 
liable to dismissal—are, however important their functions, 
still sufficiently under the control of the central government, 
while the representatives of Tuscany, elected by the same laws as 
those of every other part of the monarchy, attend their parlia- 
mentary duties in the capital, and by taking part in the debates 
on all subjects concerning the whole State, the decision upon which 
may at times be in their hands, although they must defer to the 
opinion of the majority in matters relating to their native province, 
aid in consolidating the legislative unity of the State. 

Not the national representation only, but the customs are also 
one, since the abolition of the customs’ barriers between Tuscany 
and the adjacent province, and the adoption of the Sardinian tariff 
for all imports and exports. Itis merely a question of convenience 
whether the duties collected at Leghorn should be paid into the pro- 
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vincial treasury, or directly into that of the State, the essential point 
is that they should be the same at Leghorn, Genoa, and Ravenna, 
and that having once paid at its landing, merchandize should be sent 
to any other part of the kingdom free of duty; and this is indis- 
putably the case. Thearmy, too, is one. It is entirely under the 
command of the Minister of War, the uniform and banner are 
those of the State, the numbers of the divisions and the regi- 
ments regularly follow each other, and the circumscriptions 
of the five military districts (four great commands, and a reserve 
concentrated at Turin) by no means correspond with those of the 
provinces. As yet, perhaps, the principle of unification has hardly 
been pushed far enough in the army, for while the contingents of 
Lombardy and the hereditary provinces are mingled in the same 
regiments, the Emilians and Tuscans still form separate corps, 
but as all officers are appointed without regard to the place of their 
birth, we may safely conclude that the recruits furnished by future 
conscriptions will be distributed among all the regiments as they 
may be needed. 

Experience will probably suggest many modifications in the 
working of this soheme of administrative autonomy, but we cannot 
but hope that its principle may be found applicable to every 
portion of the State, as it appears to us to combine the requisites 
really necessary for stability. It would allow the gradual intro- 
duction of improvements without the risk of legislative con- 
fusion from the clashing of old and new laws, or obliging one 
province to wait upon the requirements of another, while unity 
of action would be sufficiently ensured by the legislature, the 
ministry (to whose hands the foreign relations of the State would 
exclusively be confided), the army, and the tariff being one. 
It may farther be deemed an advantage that a number of 
offices of the highest dignity and importance would thus be in 
the gift of the Crown, wherewith to reward the exertions of those 
by whom the kingdom has been created, and though the successful 
working of the scheme would necessarily depend in great measure 
on the personal qualities of the men first appointed to carry it 
into execution, we cannot believe that fit persons wouid be wanting, 
if we may judge by the example of Baron Ricasoli, who, after dis- 
playing an aptitude for the highest place with singular success, 
is now, as Governor-General of Tuscany, setting an example of 
patriotism by showing (to use his own words on accepting the 
office) that he knows as well how to obey as to command. 

The very geographical conformation of Italy seems to point to 
some scheme of this nature, and if, as seems probable, the annex- 
ation of Sicily and Naples be speedily effected, we believe its 
adoption will be found inevitable. The great modern discoveries 
ef steam and electricity have undoubtedly diminished the obstacles 
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to a single government; but if they were formerly such as to in- 
duce the Romans to consider the peninsula as divided into three 
parts—Cisalpine Gaul, stretching from the Alps to the Magra on 
the west coast, and to the Rubicon (now again risen to geo- 
graphical importance as the frontier between the free kingdom 
and the States of the Church) on the east, which they treated as a 
foreign province; Italy proper, comprising Tuscany, the present 
Papal dominions, and the northern provinces of Naples, and finally 
Magna Grecia, they are still impediments to a strict system of 
centralization. The lapse of centuries, and community of suffer- 
ing, have fused the descendants of the Gauls, of the Etrurian 
tribes, and of the Dorian colonists into one race, whatever may 
have been their origins, now lost in the night of ages, and in spite 
of small differences of customs and dialect, the political cireum- 
stances of the time are drawing them on to form a single State, 
but cannot at once efface the different laws and habits which have 
been growing up for hundreds of years. 

One of the chief of these obstacles to centralization, after that 
of the division of Italy by the Apennine chain into two great 
parts differing in the essential particulars of elimate, soil, and 
natural productions, is the difficulty of selecting a capital. A 
system of centralization implies that there should be in a country 
one great city, as incontestably superior as Paris to all the other 
towns of France, concentrating at once the aristocracy, the ad- 
ministration, the business, and the wealth of the nation, and thence 
drawing to itself and absorbing all the independent talent that 
may spring up in the whole country, leaving the provinces to be 
inhabited by those only who, owing to inferior abilities or want 
of means, have been defeated in the race for distinction in the 
capital, or prevented from even attempting the prize. We will 
not here pursue the inquiry whether inordinate activity in the 
head, compensated by comparative atrophy in the members, be an 
advantage to the whole body politic, though we think the insta- 
bility of institutions in France might suggest the answer, for such 
a state of things is simply impossible in Italy. A metropolis of 
course there must be, in the sense that one city should be selected 
for the residence of the court, the ministry, the representatives of 
foreign Powers, and for the assembly of the legislature, although 
even this is difficult, and as an Italian capital cannot be chosen 
on the principle which it is said induced Philip II. to fix on Madrid 
—viz., its nearly equal distance from each coast of Spain, other 
considerations drawn from strategy and history must be brought 
into play. The difficulty arises from contending claims, but we 
believe it may be safely said that Turin, at least, possesses none of 
the qualifications necessary for a.metropolis, which should be 
central, sufficiently removed from the frontier to obviate danger of 
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its falling into the hands of an enemy in the case of foreign inva- 
sion, celebrated enough to render jealousy on the part of other 
cities unreasonable, and, if possible, magnificent, and adorned by 
public buildings in which to carry on the business of the State. 
This is no description of Turin, and we suspect that the readiness 
with which Florence and Bologna sent their deputies thither in 
the present spring, may partly, if not wholly, be attributed to the 
conviction, that a change must speedily be made, and a future 
Parliament, perhaps, summoned to meet in a different place. This 
change would, we believe, be inevitable in time, even were no 
farther alteration to take place in the political distribution of 
Italy, but if Naples and Sicily be annexed, it will become im- 
perious, for how could Naples and Palermo permanently submit to 
be governed by orders emanating from a distant northern town, 
secondary in every conceivable point of view, except perhaps, the 
constitutional stability of temper of its inhabitants? It may be 
remembered with profit, that Machiavelli, the master of political 
science, has inculcated a maxim utterly opposed to such an 
attempt, namely, that one means of securing and attaching to 
himself a new possession, is for a prince to fix his seat of govern- 
ment within its borders. 

But if not Turin, then what city? Antiquity, and the example 
of the Italian kingdom of Napoleon, would point to Milan, 
founded by the Gauls of Autun 600 years before our era; size 
and classic association to Naples, the Greek Parthenope ; the 
patriotic spirit of the inhabitants to Bologna ; artistic charm and 
geographical position to Florence; while we have heard Piacenza 
advocated from a military point of view, though we doubt whether 
any statesman would consent to risk the civil government in a 
fortress which might some day become the chief object of a hostile 
attack. Its vicinity to the frontier would probably be as con- 
clusive against Milan as against Turin, and the same remark 
applies to every city north of the Apennines in a less degree, per- 
haps, to those south of the Po (especially if we suppose Venice 
free), yet sufficiently to eliminate them from the list. If the king- 
dom were destined long to retain its present frontiers, Florence 
must, we conceive, in time unite every suffrage, but even the fair 
queen of Arno could scarcely claim the homage of Naples, while 
that city, in turn, appears too far to the south, and too open to 
the sea, for the capital of Italy. 

There is indeed but one city to whom all those of the peninsula 
would be proud to yield their claims to the first place, whose 
liberty seemed but a few months ago a distant dream, painful 
from the apparent impossibility of even hoping its realization, but 
which we trust may be soon looked for as the natural and almost 
inevitable corollary to the deliverance of Naples—Rome, the 
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widowed empress of cities, the bereaved mother of nations, now 
bowed to the earth, and mourning on her seven hills, under the 
double weight of priestly rule and foreign occupation, yet whose 
possession by the Italians would be the complement and keystone 
of the temple of their national liberty, without which, all that has 
been already gained seems hollow and unstable as a palace pictured 
by the Fata Morgana. Though shorn of her glory, Rome still 
unites all that is needed for the capital of Italy—strategic posi- 
tion south of the Apennines, historic fame to command the will- 
ing obeisance of all her sister and daughter cities, easy access to 
the sea, already secured on the one hand by the railway to Civita 
Vecchia, and which might be completed by the construction of 
another line to Ancona, palaces wherein sumptuously to lodge the 
Government and the representatives of the nation, unrivalled 
monuments of history and art—and the day that Victor Emmanuel 
shall ride up to the Campidoglio, and tread with armed heel through 
the halls of the Vatican, will see the end of the Italian question, 
about which Europe need no farther concern herself: . while until 
this ultimate aim of the ambition of all true Italians be attained, 
Italy must still continue a cause of general anxiety and distrust. 

But are we not painting an ideal picture ; is not the liberation 
of Rome a distant and vain dream? Scarcely so, if we reflect 
upon what may be termed the expansive tendency of the new 
Italian kingdom. Its growth has hitherto been so rapid, that if 
not checked by some unexpected catastrophe, its spread over the 
peninsula may confidently be foretold. On the 2nd of April in 
the present year, Turin presented a curious spectacle. On that 
day Victor Emmanuel was to open the first Italian Parliament, in 
which sat the noblest sons of every part of Italy as representatives 
of the six free provinces, and a deep thrill ran through the 
assembly, and the spectators, as the names of the new senators 
and deputies were called over; Riario Sforza, descended from one 
of the noblest houses of Rome, sat among the Tuscan deputies : 
Giustiniani, heir to a ducal family of Venice, Poerio, the lately 
escaped victim of Bourbon tyranny, respectively representing 
small towns of Lombardy and Piedmont, stood up in turn to take 
the oath of allegiance, the simple words of which, on their lips, 
stirred the hearts of the auditors as though uttered by each on 
behalf of his native province ; and deeper yet was the sensation, 
when the sovereign, with faltering tones, announced to the Cham- 
bers that he had irrevocably bound up his fate with that of Italy 
by severing the bond with his transalpine states.of Savoy and 
Nice, and then regaining the firmness of his manly character, pro- 
claimed his resolution to stand between his people and the storm 
of Papal wrath, menacing the just consummated union of Tuscany 
and Emilia, then but a fortnight old. Scalding tears burst from 
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the eyes of brave men, Venetians and Sicilians, at the thought 
that while this glorious scene was enacting, their native provinces 
were groaning in chains, and that a long time might elapse before 
they could be struck off, or they have other representatives amid 
the pomp of the day than the tricolour banners, veiled with crape, 
at the passage of which through the streets every brow was un- 
covered with more heartfelt respect than formerly at the presence 
of the host. They little thought that at that moment the flame 
of insurrection was kindling in Sicily, and that two months would 
suffice for the deliverance of Palermo, four for the entrance of 
Garibaldi into Messina. After the wondrous liberation of Sicily, 
and the sudden collapse of Bourbon tyranny at Naples, who shall 
say that Rome and Venice may not dare to hope ? 

Nor need. we wonder that the first thought of each freed pro- 
vince should be to fly towards union with those already liberated, 
nor that the inhabitants of such as are still captive should hold 
up their hands as in prayer to the three men who stand out in 
bold relief. from the mass of their countrymen and direct the 
destinies of Italy—Garibaldi her sword, Cavour her shield, Victor 
Emmanuel her banner of order and right. Is it strange that a 
prisoner, pent in a close dungeon, should pine for air ; that a flower 
in a half-dark room should grow towards the light ; that a bird 
escaped from a cage should carol in its joy at restored liberty ? 
It is perhaps hard for an Englishman, accustomed from his child- 
hood to the enjoyment of freedom, to appreciate the small things 
the total of which constitutes the happiness of freed Italians. He 
may laugh at the simple and almost childlike enthusiasm with 
which they greet the discovery that there are no forbidden news- 
papers, that they dare give utterance to their thoughts without 
pausing to consider whether they can be overheard, and that the 
troops passing by are Italians born like themselves, their own flesh 
and blood, whom they may applaud in the streets to their heart’s 
content without exciting anything but a smile of sympathy on 
the part of their rulers, pleased to see them happy. All these 
things may be small in themselves, but they bear witness to others 
of far deeper significance. They testify that the rulers rely on 
the affection of their subjects, and are anxious to see them quali- 
fied to bear a partin the government of the State ; that the police 
exists for the social protection of quiet citizens, not to play the 
part of eavesdropper to private conversations ; that the army is 
raised for defence against foreign foes, while internal peace is 
entrusted to the national guard ; that the rule of foreigners and 
priests has passed away, and that the former will no longer be 
seen but as guests, while the latter must themselves submit to the 
law, instead of dragging men to prison and condemning them to 
long and cruel punishment for no greater crime than an unwary 
oath, the eating of meat on a fast day, unwillingness to go to 
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confession, or the audacity of thinking independently on matters 
of faith; that taxes will no longer be imposed without the consent of 
the deputies freely elected by a constituency consisting of nearly 
the whole male population of the kingdom; that every man accused 
may rely upon a prompt and public trial. How should not all 
these things, of which the others are but the symbols, go far to con- 
stitute the happiness of a people? A stroll through the streets 
of Milan, or Bologna, would perhaps be the best manner in which 
any sceptic could dissipate his doubts of the fact. 

The Sardinian Government has often been accused of culpable 
propagandism, and of sapping the foundations of neighbouring 
thrones by exciting intrigues and conspiracies, for the sake of 
future aggrandizement. This is but the excuse of a bad con- 
science. There is no need of a secret. propaganda, the institu- 
tions reared and fostered in Piedmont suffice, and with a knowledge 
of their existence arises a desire to share in the benetits they con- 
fer. How should men deprived of every civic right—forbidden to 
write or to speak or almost to stop in the streets to salute a 
friend, liable to be torn from their homes at dead of night for 
some thoughtless word of liberalism (reported by a servant in the 
secret pay of the police, or, worse still, whispered by a superstitious 
wife in the ear of her confessor) and carried off to prison, there to 
lie for months and years, untried, and unarraigned, or tortured, 
perhaps even to death, to wring from them avowals of crime never 
committed,* while murderers and thieves are turned loose upon 
society to make room in the dungeons for the political prisoners, 
whose secret thoughts are periodically scrutinized as a measure of 
public safety, while agriculture is impeded, commerce fettered, and 
even railways frowned upon as the possible precursors of freedom 
of thought—not long to be free? When itis whispered to these 
oppressed men that within the limits of their own country there 
exist institutions under which their brethren by race and language 
enjoy all that is denied to them,how is it possible that they should 
not aspire to partake the blessing? When they reflect that 
within the memory of most of them, the same liberty was indeed 
theirs for a short space, bestowed by their sovereigns in an hour 
of terror and weakness, to be torn away with massacre and viclence 
at the first opportunity, and then learn that if the institutions of 
the northern kingdom have fared better, it is because they were 
sheltered in days of sorrow and dismay by the royal warrior, who 
after assuming his crown on the disastrous field of Novara, has 





* The documents published by order of Signor Farini, while Dictator of the 
Emilia, and some of which are reproduced in the work at the head of this 
article, sets this fact beyond doubt, as they include official orders for the em- 
ployment of torture, and reports of the execution of the same, and their testi- 
pe is confirmed anew by the discoveries made in the dungeons of Palermo and 
Naples, 
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known no ambition but the weal of Italy, ever keeping before him 
the memory of his fated father, who, dying in exile of a broken 
heart, mourned and would not be consoled, as running over his 
past life in his mind, his agony drew from him the exclamation, 
“God did not find me worthy even to die for Italy,” until they 
grew to their present proportions, how should the hearts of these 
men not burn with a holy enthusiasm, and yearn to be followers 
and subjects of Victor Emmanuel, the king of unbroken faith ? 

But the end is not yet attained. The land is in sight, but the 
ship is struggling through the waves, and may still be obliged to 
ride out many a storm ere she reach the port. Venice and Rome, 
for the possession of which the Italian people will have to con- 
tend in the first case with the material might of Austria, in the 
second with all the bigotry of the whole Catholic world, are yet 
to be won, and until they are so, the Italian question cannot be 
set at rest, nor Italy be free, as Napoleon III. declared she should 
be, from the Alps to the Adriatic. We trust the struggle may 
be postponed yet awhile, until Italy be in a more forward state of 
preparation ; for enthusiasm, however great, though it may some- 
times avail to overthrow regularly trained armies in the field, as 
we have lately seen in Sicily, cannot suffice for the reduction of 
stone fortresses, which are not impressed by the moral superiority 
of volunteers over mercenaries. At the present moment all hopes 
for the future must rest upon the consolidation of the free provinces. 
In military enterprises, a base of operations is indispensable, and 
in this light we may regard the Italian kingdom. The more 
provinces are included in the free State, the broader will be the 
basis ; but, also, the greater will be the necessity and the difficulty 
of consolidation. From the old fable of the faggot of sticks, we 
learn that union is strength, and, at the present, Italy may be com- 
pared to a loosely bound faggot. Each stick separately is weak ; 
the whole bundle would be strong, but the effort of the rulers 
henceforth must be so to tighten the bonds, that together they 
may form one solid and indivisible mass. Every link of union 
must be strengthened and drawn together ; every just cause of 
jealousy or distrust must be removed ; no favour must be shown 
to one province rather than another, or the labour of years may 
be overthrown in an hour. 

Ten years, from Novara to the declaration of war in 1859, were 
expended in preparing Piedmont for the struggle, and laying the 
foundations for the liberty of Italy, without ever losing sight of 
the size the edifice was designed ultimately to attain ; and so solid 
was the basis thus slowly erected, thatone year more sufficed to raise 
the building to its present fair proportions. In some respects, 

erhaps, it would have been preferable had the revolutions of 
southern Italy been longer delayed, but statesmen must adapt and 
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utilize events which it is beyond their power to obviate, and we 
trust there will be no hesitation in accepting the annexations of 
Naples and Sicily, if they are offered in a legal and constitutional 
manner. But at that point we hope there may be a pause, to 
gather strength before a fresh effort be undertaken, for it would 
be folly not to perceive that premature action might imperil all 
the progress. that has been already made. Considering the 
great excitement now prevailing throughout the Peninsula, it 
would be vain to expect the Italians to stop short: but progress 
towards the ultimate end may be of many kinds ; time spent in 
organization cannot be considered as lost, and while we must 
thoroughly approve the policy of Count Cavour’s cabinet, in 
endeavouring to direct and moderate the current of opinion, we 
cannot but feel deep anxiety as we watch the progress of Gari- 
baldi and his fiery volunteers. But we trust that even he, how- 
ever great the temptation to let himself be carried away by the 
impetuosity of genius, will see that Italy is not yet in a position 
to cope singlehanded with the disciplined forces of Austria, and 
that it could never be wise for her to incur a collision with France, 
by risking an attack upon Rome, so long as a French garrison 
shall be entrusted with its defence. 

The struggle with Austria may be delayed, but sooner or later 
it must be undertaken. ‘Therefore it is that so heavy a responsi- 
bility rests upon Count Cavour and his colleagues, for it is their 
task to arm and prepare Italy for the future fight. Every step 
they have taken since their accession to power has obviously been 
directed to this end, and it is fortunate that they have been 
strengthened and supported by the confidence both of the sove- 
reign and of the National Parliament. It must be their object 
to develop the military resources of the country, while they strain 
every nerve to content the populations of the different provinces, 
and fuse them into one people. One of the chief means to this 
end must be to relieve them as soon as possible from all uncer- 
tainty as to their future government, and to reassure them against 
all jealousy of ministerial encroachments, by hastening to prepare 
the project for the administrative organization of the kingdom, 
to be laid before the Parliament at the beginning of its next 
session. Not only should it be sought to satisfy the people with 
their administration, however, but at the same time to give them 
opportunity for fusing, and no means perhaps can be found more 
effective than the construction of railroads to connect the dif- 
ferent towns, and to facilitate the passage of the Apennines; and 
if Count Cavour had not already given sufficient proof of his 
appreciation of the use of these iron bands, by the singularly 
skilful manner in which he has caused the lines in Piedmont to 
be designed, an additional testimony might be found in the 
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approval he has hastened to give to the scheme for constructing 
a railway from Leghorn to the Roman frontier, and the rapid 
urging on of the works destined to connect Florence and Bologna. 

But however pressing these civil cares, there are others of still 
more vital importance. Our readers will not fail to perceive that 
we allude to the army, and to the providing of means for its 
maintenance ; and as regards both these particulars, there exists 
abundant evidence to show, that the ministry considers the very 
safety of the State to depend upon the promptitude with which it 
may be placed in a position to resist a hostile attack, and that the 
Parliament fully appreciates the gravity of the crisis, which may 
be determined at any moment; perhaps, in consequence of the 
very successes of Garibaldi in the south. The large majority 
that voted the late loan, and the cheers that greeted the declara- 
tion of Count Cavour, that great sacrifices would probably be 
requisite, sufficiently testify to the latter point; while as regards 
the first, we see the immense orders given by the Government for 
the preparation of warlike stores, and the circular of Farini, 
Minister of the Interior, recommending and authorizing the for- 
mation of volunteer corps on the model of those in England, a 
measure of deep policy, worthy of the statesman from whom it 
emanates ; for while it provides for the defence of the country in 
case the whole active army be required for service in the field, its 
moral effect must be good both at home and abroad, as proving 
to the people tue confidence of their rulers, and to foreign powers 
that the sovereign is able to rely as fully on the citizens of his 
dominions as on the regular soldiery. 

Meanwhile we know that the generals of the Italian army are 
straining every nerve to bring the troops under their command 
into the highest possible state of efficiency. That Italians can 
fight, has been sufficiently proved at Varese and Palestro, still 
more recently at Calatafimi and Melazzo, but hardihood in battle 
is not the only, nor perhaps even the chief quality required in a 
professional soldier. The experience of the Crimea showed the 
patient endurance and soldierlike qualities of the old Pied- 
montese troops. But the Italian army is composed of many ele- 
ments: Lombard conscripts, sent back by Austria, and already 
brutalized by the discipline of the lash ; old and new Tuscan batta- 
lions, accustomed to consider enrolment in the army as a pretext 
for wearing a gaudy uniform and leading an idle life; hot- 
blooded volunteers from the Emilia, ready to face any enemy in 
the ‘field, but grievously impatient of the restraint and wearisome 
sameness of garrison duty in a provincial town. Some time must 
elapse before the excellent leaven of the old troops can penetrate 
and assimilate this mass ; and while this operation is going on, the 
loss of the steady battalions of Savoy will be severely felt; but if 
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only some interval be allowed, we doubt not that it will be 
found capable of any effort that can reasonably be demanded of 
an equal number of men. Some writers, mostly civilians, are apt 
to blame General Fanti for not seeking to increase the numerical 
strength of the army more rapidly ; but in our opinion, indepen- 
dently of the charge that would be entailed on the treasury by 
large levies of recruits, a burden which should not be laid on 
without urgent necessity in the present state of the finances, there 
may be many reasons for preferring a smaller and more highly 
disciplined force, to one more imposing on paper but less to be 
relied on by its commanders. Nevertheless, the Italian army is 
not to be despised, seeing that it has been possible to throw 
fifty thousand men into Umbria and the Marches, while the 
exposed frontiers of Romagna and Lombardy are defended by a 
first line of nearly eighty thousand men. These numbers cannot, 
however, be deemed excessive, while the Austrians garrison 
Venetia with upwards of one hundred thousand men, supported 
by the formidable fortresses of Verona and Mantua, with the 
power of pouring in any number of reinforcements from the 
Tyrol, especially if we remember how naturally defenceless is 
the frontier, consisting near Modena of an almost imperceptible 
ditch in the fields, and that in the very part most favourable for 
an attack, so that cold steel would have to supply the place of 
artificial breastworks. Under these circumstances, it must have 
required no small amount of moral courage in the Government 
to detach so large a force against the Papal army; but it was im- 
possible for the Italian King to leave the people of Umbria ex- 
posed to the tender mercies of Lamoriciére ; and while we rejoice 
that the decision to pass the Rubicon, both literally and figura- 
tively, has been carried out with so much energy, we do not fear 
but Marmora will be able to show a bold front upon the Mincio, 
while Cialdini and Fanti pursue the career of victory so well begun 
at Pesaro, Perugia, and Castelfidardo. This campaign against 
the Papal mercenaries may prove of essential use in perfecting the 
organization of the troops; and commanded by such men as the 
three generals above named, we trust that the Italian forces will 
at no distant period be fit to cope with the Austrian army. 

Were the minister on whom rests the great responsibility of the 
fate of Italy less skilful or of less approved ability than Count 
Cavour, we should look upon the future with deep anxiety ; but 
if past success, won by unceasing industry, and the exercise of 
an almost unerring judgment, be an earnest for the future, we 
believe that the destinies of Italy may inspire far more of hope 
than of fear. At all events, they cannot be im better hands. The 
man who has known how to extinguish the traditionary hatred 


which so long divided the Venetian from the Florentine, the 
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Genoese from the Pisan, by the common love of Italy, and to 
throw down provincial barriers until the hearts of the people beat 
in unison from the summit of the Alps to the extreme point of 
Sicily, will surely be able to devise some scheme of internal 
organization which may form the complement and keystone of his 
labours ; while, at the same time, the statesman who with eagle- 
glance discerned all the advantage to be derived from taking a 
share in the Crimean campaign, and from the moment he took his 
place at the council-board at Paris, made Italy a subject of 
European interest, with an ability, the recollection of which still 
induces Austria obstinately to decline any conference to which 
Sardinian representatives could claim admittance, is the very 
person best qualified to guide his country through the nets diplo- 
macy may spread in the path of her wondrous regeneration, the 
course of which cannot be run without causing deep displeasure 
and dread to the numerous defenders of time-honoured abuses 
throughout the world. The wide views of Count Cavour and the 
liberal policy he has followed with undeviating consistency 
throughout his ministerial career, and the sincerity of which is 
attested by his written advocacy of the same cause before his ac- 
cession to power, afford the best guarantees for his taking up the 
great question of the internal organization of the kingdom in a 
wise and liberal spirit, while in his colleagues, and the many dis- 
tinguished and talented men who sit on the benches of the Par- 
liament which must finally decide upon each point of the scheme, 
he will find coadjutors both able and willing to assist in perfecting 
his plans, as well as in carrying them into execution when once 
adopted. 

We have hitherto refrained from even touching upon the 
religious side of the Italian question, but we cannot conclude 
without a few words upon this head ; for one peculiar feature of the 
struggle in which the Italians are engaged, consists in its double 
nature of an insurrection against spiritual as well as temporal des- 
potism. The Pope himself has chosen to make it so, by throwing 
the weight of his authority as head of the Church into the scale 
against the nationality of Italy, and launching the thunders of 
excommunication against all those who assisted in, or merely 
connived at, the formation of the Italian kingdom. Prelates and 
priests, but too ready to do their utmost in furtherance of this decree, 
were not found wanting—they alarmed their penitents by threats of 
punishment in another world, deserted the Cathedrals of Pisa and 
Sienna at the approach of Victor Emmanuel, and refused to pray 
for the welfare of the State at the festival of the Constitution. 
Among the lower clergy, however, there are many good priests 
who sympathize with the people, and encourage their national 
tendencies ; but they do so at the risk of ecclesiastical censure; for 
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the Vatican and the majority of the hierarchy have decidedly set 
their faces against the liberal movement. 

Four centuries ago such a course might perhaps have been fatal 
to the national party. Now that twelve millions of Italians have 
practically proved that the time for excommunications has gone 
by, it only renders their programme more complete and intel- 
ligible, for it proves to demonstration that the liberty of Italy 
is incompatible with the retention of any temporal authority 
by the Pope; and the Italians are, therefore, resolute that that 
authority shall cease. Some of our readers may, perhaps, see in 
this an indication that Italy is likely to become Protestant ; but 
this is far from being the case. One most curious feature is, that 
for a long while she has not been as religious or as Catholic as 
at the present moment. The churches were never better attended 
than since the excommunication ; the leaders scrupulously respect 
religion both in word and deed; those well acquainted with Italy 
are struck by the improved moral tone of the people, and the 
heightened esteem in which truth and honour are held; but in 
opposition to the bigots of the Catholic world, who are enrolling 
themselves under the Papal banner to force two millions of unwil- 
ling Italians to endure the honour of being temporal subjects of 
Pius IX., both leaders and people are determined to use their 
best endeavours to separate the spiritual and temporal powers ; and 
while rendering all honour to the ministers of religion as such, to 
deprive the Pope of every acre of Italian soil, and to reduce bis 
myrmidons to their legitimate position as citizens of the State in 
which they were born. 

It is a most pleasing circumstance to see the interest taken by 
England in the struggles of Italy against temporal and spiritual 
oppression, testified to by the assistance in money sent to Gari- 
baldi, by the graceful sympathy of our countrywomen for his 
wounded soldiers, and by the taking of service under his banner 
by English officers ; for, in our opinion, this struggle is not only. 
one of the most interesting of modern times, but also one of the 
most important as regards the civilization and progress of the - 
world. Itis tle war of the future against the past. Italy fights 
for existence, for liberty, for the right of speech and action. She 
promulgates no wild theories, her constitutional banner is held 
aloft by a chivalrous monarch, heir to the oldest reigning house 
in Europe, surrounded by counsellors belonging to the highest 
aristocracy, whose private wealth and station warrant them against 
all suspicion of entertaining ultra-democratic opinions; and while 
the armies are composed of men born to ease, who exchange all 
the comforts of home for the hardships of a camp, that each 
may boast he has had a share in securing the triumph of the 
Italian idea, her people suddenly freed from the trammels of des- 
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potism, have set a rare example of self-control and of moderation 
even towards the instruments of the tyranny they abhorred, with 
but one exception, which, standing alone as it does, rather serves 
to enhance the merit of the Italians by proving the violence of 
the passions they had to resist than to tarnish their cause, and thus 
give the best guarantees for their capacity to govern themselves 
under the far less difficult circumstances of a regularly organized 
State. Against Italy we see arrayed the powers of the medieval 
world—a Pope and his cardinals, armed with threats of excom- 
munication in this world, and eternal death in the next, backed 
by hireling troops gathered from every part of Europe by promises 
of large bounty on earth and paradise hereafter, and a foreign 
sovereign with mercenary armies, representing the might of brute 
force, all contending for “ the right divine to govern wrong.” 

If Italy succeed in her aspirations, we shall see a nation of 
twenty-six millions of most intelligent men regenerated by the 
baptism of fire, in possession of a most fertile country, with near 
3000 miles of seaboard,* and with ports in which the navies of 
the world might ride in safety, and, above all, governed by consti- 
tutional maxims, added to the roll of European States. Can it 
be doubted that such a kingdom, on the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean, would be a most valuable ally for England? Common 
principles of liberty would place Italy on our side in European 
complications ; her fleets might be of the utmost assistance in 
war, while her commerce would no less add to our prosperity in 
peace. If, on the other hand, Italy be worsted in the struggle, 
things cannot return even to the point at which they stood two 
yearsago. As M. Grandguillot truly said in the Constitutionnel 
a short time since, Italy must be entirely free, or Austria rule 
from Turin to Messina, and, we may add, with Austria the Pope. 
Whether it could be desirable for any free and Protestant State to 
see despotism reign unchecked in the south of Europe, and Papal 
sway resume its medieval ascendancy over the Catholic powers, 
we consider a point that needs no demonstration, and one which 
we may confidently leave to the unassisted judgment of our 
readers. 





* To prove the maritime capacity of Italy, we may note that her coasts are 
in length double those of France, and exceed those of Spain by one-third, and 
these powers have respectively 1500 and 2000 miles of seaboard. A com- 
parison of the number of ports is equally in favour of Italy, while her peculiar 
shape- places all her inhabitants within easy reach of the sea for commercial 
purposes. 
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Art. V.—Tue Antiquity or tHe Human Race. 


1. Der Mensch im Raume und in der Zeit (Physisch, Sprach- 
lich, Geschichtlich), eine Ethnologische Skizze. Von Dr. 
F. Pruner-Bey. Miinchen. 1858. 


2..Om Virkningen paa de aandelige og legemlige Evner af 
Menneskernes Forplantning inden en mere indskrenket 
Kreds af Individer. Foredrag i Videnskabernes Selskabs 
Méde i Kristiania den 8 Maj, 1858. Af Ludvig Kr Daa. 


ETWEEN the years 1830 and 1846 few fossil remains were 
of greater interest than a single rib which, in the days of 
its flesh, belonged to an Irish elk, whose posthumous importance, 
like that of a veteran with a pre-eminently honourable wound, or 
a hospital patient with an interesting, though mortal, disease, 
arose out of an untoward accident that befel him during his life- 
time. The rib in question had an oval opening near its lower 
edge, with the margin depressed on the outer, and raised on the 
inner surface; round which there was an irregular effusion of 
callus, the product of inflammation, the product of a wound by 
a sharp-pointed instrument; which, though it failed to go far 
enough to kill the stag, went far enough to set up a morbid 
process—the first of its sort, with a few doubtful exceptions, of 
which a sample has come down to us. That the wound produced 
the callus is clear; but what produced the wound? Dr. Hart, 
from whose description the notice was first taken, committed 
himself to the opinion that an arrow had hit the animal and had 
remained in the wound after the shaft was broken off. That Dr. 
Hart's argument failed to satisfy Professor Owen (who con- 
sidered that the animal has been wounded by one of its own 
species in a proliwm Veneris,) may be stated by the way; the 
morbid anatomy of the extinct animals, though it has supplied 
an illustration, and serves to introduce the subject, being no 
essential part of the present inquiry. Who made the arrow? 
Who shot it? Who fabricated the bow to which it belonged ? 
A human being, perhaps; a human being with the eye of an 
archer and the «appetite and aptitudes of a hunter; a human 
being who lived at the same time, and in the same locality, with the 
so-called Irish elk, the Cervus Megaceros of Dr. Hart; the 
Megaceros Hibernicus of Professor Owen. 
In the way of date, the interpretation is of course double. 
The extinct cervus may have been as late as the existing man ; 
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or the existing man may have been as early as the extinct cervus. 
In either case, however, a current statement of most of the writers 
on geology is traversed—the statement that the origin of man 
(paleontologically speaking) is so recent, that human remains 
and the remains of extinct animals have either not been found 
together, or (if found) not found in situ. 

Then came the relics from the Delta of the Mississippi, and 
then a piece of crockery from the Nile, upon the deposits of 
which venerable river a series of borings were made in 1857; in 
due course they found their way to the Royal Society. 


“In the lowest part of the sediment at the colossal statue of 
Memphis, at the depth of thirty-nine feet from the surface of the 
ground, consisting of true Nilotic sediment, the instrument brought 
up a fragment of pottery. Having been found at a depth of thirty- 
nine feet, it would seem to be a true record of the existence of man 
13,371 years before a.p. 1854, reckoning by the before-mentioned rate 
of increase, 733 inches in a century.”—(“ An Account of some recent 
Researches near Cairo, undertaken with the view of throwing Light 
upon the Geological History of the Alluvial Land of Egypt.” Com- 
munication of February J1th, 1858. By L. Horner, Esq., V.P.R.S.) 


This same piece of Nilotic earthenware is among the first 
of the data which were utilized for the purposes of discussion 
as soon as they were discovered. As a general rule, there 
was an impulse (we might almost say an inclination) to un- 
derrate the examination of such new facts as traversed old doc- 
trines. This we infer from a comparison between the dates 
of the first announcements of the several series of facts con- 
nected with the question and those of the special researches 
which have given rise to those notable modifications of the older 
views which are now setting in with a run. In 1849, M. Bou- 
cher de Perthes, of Abbeville, in his ‘‘ Antiquités Celtiques et 
Antediluviennes,” notified the occurrence of rude works of art 
in conjunction with the bones of extinct mammalia, and in 
matrices over which a great depth of subsequent deposit had 
accumulated. In 1855, Dr. Rigollet endorsed his opinions as to 
their antiquity. The following extract, from Mr. Prestwich, is 
little more than a year old :— 


“The author purposely abstains for the present from all theoretical 
considerations, confining himself to the corroboration of the facts :— 

“1. That the flint-implements are the work of man. 

“2. That they were found in undisturbed ground. 

“3. That they are associated with the remains of extinct mammalia. 

“4, That the period was a late geological one, and anterior to the 
surface assuming its present outline, so far as some of its main features 
are concerned, 
“ He does not, however, consider that the facts as they at present 
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stand of necessity carry back man in past time more than they bring , 
forward the great extinct mammals towards our own time, the evidence 
having reference only to relative, and not to absolute time ; and he is 
of opinion that many of the later geological changes may have been 
sudden, or of shorter duration than generally considered. In fact, 
from the evidence here exhibited, and from all that he knows regarding 
drift phenomena generally, the author sees no reason against the con- 
clusion that this period of man and the extinct mammals—supposing 
their contemporaneity to be proved—was brought to a sudden end by 
a temporary inundation of the land ; on the contrary, he sees much to 
support such a view on purely geological considerations.”—(“ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society,’’ May 26th, 1859.) 


Pari passu with the attention thus recently, and thus effec- 
tively, given to the stratified deposits of the Valley of the 
Somme, went the investigations of the ossiferous caves, especially 
of those of Sicily and our own island. In 1829, lamp-black was 
growing dear, and the sugar-refiners. had to look in new quarters 
for their supply of bones. One of the districts that thus com- 
manded notice was the northern coast of Sicily, especially the 
parts between Termini and Trapani. Here it was that they 
found caves in the rocks, and bones in the caves. They were in 
different conditions; some cemented into a hard rock, so as to 
form a trve osseous breccia; others in the condition of Yorick’s 
skull, an ordinary churchyard bone. Of those that were ex- 
ported, the far greater part belonging to animals no longer to be 
found in Sicily; and of these, the genus Hippopotamus was, 
beyond all comparison, the most conspicuous. It gave two species, 
and any per-centage of bones. 

In one heap out of several shiploads sent to Marseilles, De Christol, 
an able paleontologist, had found that in a weight of 30 quintals 
all the bones belonged to Hippopotamus, with the exception of six 
derived from Bos and Cervus. . . . . Hippopotamus bones pre- 
ponderated in a similar proportion. De Christol had counted about 
300 astragali alone of this genus; and Abbé Seina had collected, for 
the Museum of Palermo, 76 astragali of Hippopotamus, 40 of which 
belonged to the right side, and 36 to the left. The bone-breccia is 
chiefly composed of bones of Hippopotamus, and extends on either 
side outside the cave to a length of about 85 yards. Assuming the 
above ratio of astragali to the other bones, as a standard of an approxi- 
mative estimate of the number of the skeletons inside and outside the 
cavern, the author showed what a vast number of individuals it 
implied. He considered that they were accumulations of a long series 
of generations. A lively discussion having arisen in Sicily as to the 
origin of these bones, in which Ferrara maintained the opinion that 
they consisted of the skeletons of elephants captured by Metellus from 
Hasdrubal, 504 years before the Christian era; and of hippopotami 
imported by the Saracen rulers of Sicily during the Middle Ages, the 
Government undertook an exploration of the cavern.” 
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It is needless to say that this is not exactly the way in which 


‘the accumulation is accounted for by the savans of the latitude 


of Greenwich, in whose speculations Metellus and the Saracens 
have been the most infinitesimal of elements. On the contrary, 
the hippopotami themselves have formed the very smallest part of 
their discussions. The true point of interest was the extent to 
which human remains were associated either with them or their 
congeners; and it was not long before the phenomena of the 
Valley of the Somme and the Sicilian caves were found to repeat 
themselves in Devonshire, in Belgium, and in France. As the 
accurate knowledge of the Pleiocene formations of Mr. Prestwich 
was more especially tested in the stratified deposits of Picardy, 
the anatomical acumen of Dr. Falconer was applied to the osseous 
breccia of the caves ; the exploration of that of Brixham having 
been partially subsidized by means of the Government grant to the 
Royal Society. Dr. Falconer’s investigations have run definitely 
and decidedly in the same direction with Mr. Prestwich’s, so that, 
from more quarters than one, and at the same time, the doctrine 
as to the non-occurrence of human remains with those of extinct 
animals has been shaken. 

Nor is this all. The question as to the original unity or 
non-unity of mankind (in other words, as to number of species 
of the genus Homo) is not as it was. Not only have old criteria 
become distrusted, but strong opinions as to the great extent to 
which a variety may simulate a species, have been hazarded and 


adopted 

More than this. A variety may not only simulate a species, 
but it may become one. At the June meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, holden at Oxford, 
whilst controversy, hot and heady, concerning the antiquity of the 
human species was going on before one assembly, an intellectual 
digladiation as to whether there were such a thing as species at 
all, was either alarming or edifying another: for the doctrine that 
each species, instead of being independently created, had de- 
scended, like a variety, from some other, propounded long ago, 
but revived anew and fortified with cogent arguments, was now 
ceasing to be esoteric, and was being defended and opposed with 
equal zeal, if not with equal discretion, coram populo—able zoolo- 
gists and candid paleontologists being not ashamed to own that 
their views upon the matter had undergone a material change. 
The history of this is another matter. All that concerns the in- 
quiry as to the antiquity of man is the extent to which the two 
questions act and react upon one another. If the unity of the 
human race be our postulate, we require a long time for the 
operation of even the most powerful causes to bring about the 
amount of difference which is known to exist; whereas if we 
suppose the extreme forms to have had a separate origin, we may 
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find that organic contrasts, both strong and numerous, are com- 
patible with either small changes or short dates—compatible with 
either or with both. 

Upon the ordinary doctrine of species more will be said in the 
sequel. At present, it is the rate of change that lies before us. 

Be the change great or small, the time required for it is 
subject to two kinds of calculation: our evidence being either 
documentary or developmental. It is documentary when we find 
a record, and it is developmental when we get a stage of 
growth. A man may be known to be in his eighteenth year 
by a reference to the parish register; but he may also be known 
to be somewhere about that age by his having grown a beard, or 
thought of taking a wife. As a general rule, inferences from 
development are only approximations to the real date; but in 
most cases, this, if not all we wish for, is all we have any chance 
of getting. Perhaps it is as much as we care to have; for the 
pursuit of truth has a stimulus which is wanting to the possession 
of it, and the chase is worth more than the quarry. Meanwhile, 
the rules that apply to an individual apply to his generations ; so 
that the criteria which give us the age of a man, help with the 
annals of mankind. 

Now, it is by no means difficult to see that these two kinds of 
evidence are differently distributed. Some part goes to the 
geologist, some to the archeologist and the ethnologist. Whether 
certain so-called works of human art are really what they seem is 
archeological ; though the mineralogist, skilful in saying what may 
be due to natural lines of cleavage, may have something tc say to it. 
Upon the whole, however, it is archeological. Some of the speci- 
mens in question are, undoubtedly, artificial. Pace yewAoywv dixe- 
rimus, some (those not found in situ, but purchased by visitors) 
may be not only made, but made for the market and on the 
occasion. Some, on the other hand, are so rude as to be very 
like natural flints with a strange, unnatural shape. Others, how- 
ever, have both been found in situ, and look artificial enough for 
anything. Still they, each and all, are objects upon which the 
archeologist, ex professo, should have his say. Then comes the 
ethnologist ; especially in his character as the investigator of 
what may be called the Natural History of Civilization (Cultur- 
geschichte, or Kultur-historie). Practically speaking, he takes 
nine-tenths of the evidence from development. The present 
state of things may require 3000 years to develop it, or it may 
want 3,000,000. This is the point upon which he is, or ought 
to be, able to speak. He leaves, however, the documentary part 
to the geologists. If they give him too little, he waits for further 
discoveries: if they give him too much, he must suppose that his 
average rate of development is too high; in other words, that 
things have moved more slowly than he fancied ; or, what is much 
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the same, that long (perhaps indefinite) periods of stationary 
stereotype have interrupted his uniformities. 

It does not, however, follow that, because the question of stra- 
tum and matrix be one that can safely be left to the geologist, that 
of species can be made over unconditionally to the zoologist or the 
botanist. It is decidedly an ethnological one; in some respects 
it is pre-eminently so. By whatever name we designate them, the 
numerous divisions and subdivisions of mankind supply more 
data for that part of natural history which deals with the question 
of species and variety than can be found in any other group of 
equal classificational value. Not even the natural history of the 
domesticated animals can compete, in variety of detail, with that 
of the domesticator. It is neither so comprehensive nor so com- 
plicated. It would scarcely be so if the horse or ox were actually 
as ubiquitous as man; and ere long they may be so. It would 
scarcely be so; because it will always want civilization as an in- 
fluence, and language as a character. 

We may make what we like of mankind as a class, translating 
the word kind into the language of zoology by either genus or 
species at our pleasure. We must, however, make it into a class 
of some sort; but this, whether wide or narrow, has a distribu- 
tion in space of its own. Whether homo be the name of a species, 
a genus, or an order, the individuals to which it applies are 
ubiquitous. The Tropics are not too hot, the Polar Circle too 
cold, for them. Walcheren is not too low, nor Tibet too high ; 
Lapland is light, and Arabia dark, enough for them. The Flora 
of Boothia suffices for their vegetable, the fauna of Easter Island 
for their animal aliment; the flesh of the reindeer, with a 
minimum of farinacea, feeds them; so do rice and arums, with an 
equal minimum of albuminous matters. No known species has 
varieties, no known genus has species, no known order has genera, 
of this kind ; no known variety has any such ubiquitous indi- 
viduals. Hence the imperfection of all comparisons between 
man in respect to his departure from a certain type and the lower 
animals. ‘That some change or other is effected by the physical 
conditions of soil and climate, no one denies ; though many make 
it both trifling in amount and slow in rate. Let only its exis- 
tence, however, be admitted, and it is clear that, of all the organisms 
of the world, the human body is the most exposed to its causes ; 
and this being the case, it is mere oscitancy to measure the varia- 
tion of a real or supposed species of the genus homo by the varieties 
of any other species. It is mere idleness to do so, though it is often 
—too often—done. The logician, too, has something to say to this 
same question of species, and that both in his character as an ordi- 
nary investigator of the conditions of accurate reasoning, wherein 
he is more especially logical, and as an outlying speculator in 
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ontology, where he walks amid the dim and labyrinthine mazes 
and hazes of metaphysics. Even these, however, teach him some- 
thing: they teach him that a natural effect from a supernatural 
cause is, for the purposes of science, no effect at all. A cause 
ending or an effect beginning with itself is nil. It is an end 
where there ought to be a continuance, a beginning where we 
require an antecedent. For science, the terms are correlative and 
the series is infinite; and when this is not the case, there is a con- 
tradiction in terms—in other words, there is no science at all. 
That such arrests of effect and beginnings of cause may exist 
has not been proved to be impossible. A million creations of 
something out of nothing are as possible as one: a million 
somethings ending in nothing are equally so. Rerum Natura may 
perhaps supply them. Itis only certain that such a Rerwm Natura 
belongs to history and rests upon evidence ; rather than to science, 
which rests upon inference. Nothing can makeit scientific. It need 
not be unscientific. It need not be opposed to science, for it may 
be super-scieutific or transcendental. It must, however, be non- 
scientific—perhaps better than science, as (if it exist) it probably is, 
The protoplast, according to the ordinary sense of the word, is 
the beginning of a species, and the beginning of a species is, 
pro tanto, a creation. A protoplast is a miracle, and is no more 
than any other miracle to be either assumed @ priori, or to be 
arrived at by inference. Like any other miracle, it must rest 
upon testimony ; the testimony being open to its proper amount 
of criticism. It may satisfy the first witness, but it must be so 
strong as to be satisfactory at second-hand. 

Nor is such evidence (provided that the fact be real) impossible. 
If the course of nature be uniform, and if causes are to 
produce effects to the end of time, the introduction of a new 
species is as much of a possibility as free-trade in France or 
constitutional government in Naples. Our ancestors may have 
seen (without noticing) it. We ourselves, on the look-out, 
have not beheld it. But our descendants may. If the doc- 
trine that maintains it be right, many of the present naturalists 
are like Moses on Mount Pisgah—the Promised Land is be- 
fore them, and their sons may see in detail what is withheld 
from the fathers. If the world is to last only half as long as 
it has lasted, and if the number of species is to be only half 
what it has been, we may, with the present appliances of science, 
with the present excitement of attention, and with our previous re- 
cords of what we have known and what we may expect, actually 
observe the introduction of a new protoplast. Its centre of crea- 
tion may be the latitude of Greenwich, of Berlin, or of Paris. The 
exact locality is, of course, scarcely within the range of a guess. The 
Elephas venturus, or the Hippopotamus expectatus, will probably 
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appear in some sequestered locality, but the Pediculus theolo- 
gicus, or the Morphio orthodoxus, may take their introduction 
in the society of their earlier congeners on the very body of a 
savant—possibly on that of a dean or bishop, whose great work 
on the permanence of organic forms has, perchance, led him to 
neglect himself. On the spot where this occurs there will be a 
miracle—to the first observer a revelation. 

To say that science has nothing to do with the beginning of 
things is merely a help towards the promulgation of a sound and 
admitted doctrine. Yet speculation presses towards it. One 
beginning, however, we admit by the very avoidance of it. We 
must assume, or rather we must put up with, it once—but once 
only. We must assume, or put up with, as the beginning of all 
things; not because it is scientific, but because our faculties 
cannot take its opposite in its fulness. We must do this; because 
the alternative is eternity, and that makes us mad to think about. 
It is certainly a serious alternative, and one to which we must give 
in. But itis not to be repeated, still less repeated ad libitum. The 
Father of Eternity may step in once, but it must be once for all. 


“Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident.” 


For one single instance he is called for. There is the 
dignus nodus. To invoke him on every occasion is to imitate 
the waggoner who sat by the quagmire, and instead of putting 
his shoulder to the wheel, called on Hercules. Whatever we may 
say of The Beginning, as either right as a matter of fact or neces- 
sary as a condition of thought, it is, nevertheless, inconceivable ; 
whilst, whatever we may urge against the mutability of specific 
characters, or (to put the case still more strongly) against the 
transformation of species, and however much we may prove it 
wrong as a piece of history or superfluous as an hypothesis, it is 
still conceivable. The beginning of all things is beyond and 
anterior all possible testimony. The beginning of any species 
subsequent to the date of the present article, is well within the 
range of a good look-out. Testimony and inference is all we 
have to go on. For the beginning of a specific creation, subse- 
quent to the primeval beginning, though inference is out of the 
question, testimony is possible. For the beginning of all things 
both are inconceivable; and the notion that, because we must 
assume a beginning in one case, we may do so in any, is set 
aside by incommensability of the respective conditions. The 
doctrine of the creation of species is simply the beginning of 
(certain) things assumed ad libitum. Testimony may prove it, 
science cannot; it ought not even to divine it. A protoplast a 
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priori is in the same category with an @ priori miracle. Both 
may be ; but the proof lies with the affirmer. 

Meanwhile, it is time to continue our notice upon the distribu- 
tion of the different elements of the question. The documentary 
part goes to geology, the developmental to ethnology. Just in 
proportion as these two sciences are in a healthy state, will the 
answers that they give be satisfactory. A great deal will be taken 
on trust. But what if the condition of one of the two sciences 
involved be untrustworthy? Few form independent opinions ; 
the special investigators lead, the rest follow. Be the science 
what it may, the great question for the million is the condition of 
the study of the subject. Where it is advanced, there either are, 
or have been, numerous illustrators of it, there is a certain 
number of recognised facts, there is a recognised method or 
logic, and there is an approximation more or less close to some- 
thing like a public opinion. There is a cultivated common sense, 
It may be that it is very special and very limited, nevertheless it 
precludes certain forms of nonsense. When mathematics had 
reached a certain point, it made the quadrature of the circle an 
absurdity ; when physics had passed a certain line, no man could 
call the perpetual motion a respectable paradox. Fifty years ago, 
geology had a great many open questions, upon which amateurs 
might hold what they chose with impunity. Indeed, all sciences 
have their stage wherein trash is allowable; in which the body of 
admitted facts and necessary trains of reasonings is insufficient 
to preclude oscillation and retrogression. In this stage every 
man is allowed an opinion, and one man’s is as good as another's, 
and it is never too late to make a great discovery. A little later, 
all such discoveries are mares’-nests; but during the stage in 
question they are on a level of some respectability. The sooner 
such a stage goes by the better; attempts to recal it are vain. 
The paradox about the moon's orbit, which some months ago 
found a place in the daily papers, was an anachronism; but it 
was an anachronism only because astronomy was the science 
to which it appertained. At the time when astronomy was 
emerging out of astrology, it was a respectable opinion. Its 
parallel in accuracy would, just now, in ethnology, be respectable. 
Indeed, it is of such respectabilities that the higher ethnology— 
i.e., the ethnology of the over-hasty generalizers—is made. But 
what is ethnology ? The answer to this, so far as it bears on the 
present question, has been given. It is the science which, inter 
alia, deals with the developmental evidence. But who are the 
ethnologists? The Mrs. Harrises of science. What Louis XIV. 
said of the State—l' Etat, c’est moi—Dr. Prichard might have said 
of his science, if it were not that he was too modest a man to do 
so. He was just as truly the worst as he was the best of his 
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kind. He was the only one. The future historian of the inductive 
sciences may describe ethnology as being, A.D. 1860, in the condi- 
tion of English geology, when it was divided between William Smith, 
the scriptural geologists, and the amateurs. ‘The ethnologist culti- 
vates a science in its infancy. What is his audience? Who are 
his fellow-labourers ? Who keeps him right ? If his knowledge be 
but little, and his inductive habits less, who corrects him? If 
his inductive powers be decent, and his knowledge sufficient, who 
backs him? Let his ambition be that of the demagogue, and he 
is fooled to the top of his bent? Let his feelings be exclusive 
and aristocratic, and he is like Philip's son. He would fain run 
a race, but he wants a king for a competitor. There is a certain 
amount of sciolism, but no school. 

A man who is either an ethnologist or nothing, is, in all proba- 
bility, nothing. A man who is something with ethnology super- 
added, is, in all probability, an ethnological amateur, hasty, 
undisciplined, irresponsible, speaking with much authority that 
he claims for himself, but with little that is allowed him by 
others. He is probably lecturient—i.e., deep in the knowledge 
of men like himself; widely cognizant of the newest applica- 
tions of the fewest data; and, above all things, so far-seeing 
as to see nothing definitely. Of men who could speak with 
authority either as civil historians or as biologists, with a 
single notable exception, no one has gone out of his way to get 
into the fold of ethnology—wNo one has gone out of his way. It 
is necessary to put the statement in this form, because obiter 
dicta on the part of both naturalists and historians are common. 
Men who write about the quadrumana must needs on occasions 
give a few words to the bimana. ‘Their general practice, how- 
ever, has been to say as little about them as they can. In like 
manner, writers about France or Russia, as empires, must reco- 
gnise such races as the Kelt or Slave. But Polyhistor goes no 
further than his documents take him ; and, so doing, limits himself 
to his character as a historian; whilst Cluvienus, who could 
write with equal ease about a chimpanzee or a nautilus, restricts 
himself to the anthropoeid apes, or to the purely anatomical 
characters of the members of the class above them. Each shows 
his sense. Margites, however, writes haphazard, and, having 
thought closely upon nothing, can dogmatize at random upon 
anything. When science is in this state, it has always a certain 
number of paralogisms which are more prominent than their fel- 
lows. Such, amongst others, in ethnology, are the following :— 

1. The confusion between time as a force and time as a con- 
dition.—The ibis of the time of the Pharaohs is the ibis of the 


present time: and its being so is a proof of the permanence of 


specitic characters. If rags were cheap, and there were no excise- 
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duty upon foolscap, and if time, instead of being a condition 
under which force may exert itself, were an actual force, such an 
argument as this, briefly expressed, might possibly be worth the 
paper it is written on. As it is, it is a measure of the laxity of 
certain biological trains of reasoning. And it is an inexcusable 
one; because it originated with the naturalists, who are supposed 
to know (which the simple ethnologists are not) what is meant 
by induction. It goes back to the time of Cuvier; or, at any 
rate, it has been endorsed by so great a name. The ibis, as it 
exhibited itself to the scientific eyes of the French savans of the 
Egyptian expedition, was the same, to a muscle and a feather, as 
the ibis mummies of the pyramids. Admire, then, the permanence 
of forms under the pressure of some three millenniums, and 
deduce the theory of the immutability of specific characters 
accordingly. But what are three millenniums as a force? three 
millenniums taken by themselves, as so much time? As a force, 
nothing ; though, as a period within which forces may act, much. 
But these forces are nil. The Valley of the Nile of Mehemet 
Ali is the Valley of the Nile of the Pharaohs; its telluric con- 
ditions being unaltered. So much heat and moisture then; so 
much heat and moisture now. Days of the same length, and 
suns of the same intensity then; suns of the same intensity, and 
days of the same length now. The same food, the same oppor- 
tunities for building nests, the same periodicity of changes. 
What was there to alter anything, and why should anything, 
whether ibis or ibis-worshipper, be altered ? No cause, no effect— 
nothing to wonder at in the real or hypothetical instances of 
immutability. One of the Pharaohs has the credit of having 
circumnavigated Africa. Had he done it with four ships, of 
which three had been driven out of their course, one reaching 
Teneriffe, one ‘T'asmania, and one Ireland, and had the descéndants 
of the wanderers remained, up to the present time, Aigyptian in all 
things except their latitudes and longitudes, resistant to the phy- 
sical influences of .the island on which they had been driven, with 
all their African characteristics as good as new, something (nay, 
much) might have been said about them. With the facts, however, 
as they stand, and with nothing in the way of influence, except 
the apparent one of time, the only thing they illustrate is the 
extent to which learned men may write laxly. But enough of 
this, which is neither more nor less than an episode in the history 
of opinion—opinion as opposed to fact, and assertion as con- 
trasted with induction. It is no more wonderful that a series of 
generations of ibides in the Valley of the Nile should resist the 
unassisted influence of three thousand years, than the cast of a 
trilobite in a Silurian matrix, should endure the lapse of three, or 
three lundred,, million. ‘The environment on both sides is the 
[Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLVI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XVIII. No. II. FF 
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same throughout. From the first to last, there has been nothing 
more than the opportunities for influences to act on them. But 
these opportunities ended in nothing. Expose the matrix of the 
trilobite, or convert the bed of the Nile into a saddle-back ridge, 
and you shall see what you shall see—possibly all the permanence 
of specific characters: you talk about—possibly that obstinate 
adherence to an original type upon which you love to dilate— 
possibly all this and more ; but, possibly, something very different. 
Until, however, such a chance of making an observation is given 
us, it is the best to suspend our judgment. 

2. The confusion between language in general and languages. 
—The following passage from a work of the only naturalist who 
has hazarded his reputation by advancing opinions on ethnology 
is a sample of this. 


_ “There is another point to which I would simply allude. Much 
importance is attached to the affinity of languages, by those who in- 
sist upon the primitive unity of man, as exhibiting, in their opinion, 
the necessity of a direct affiliation between all men. But the very 
same thing might be shown of any natural family of animals, even of 
such families as contain a large number of distinct genera and species. 
Let any one follow upon a map exhibiting the geographical distribution 
of the bears, the cats, the hollow-horned ruminants, the gallinaceous 
birds, the ducks, or of any other families, and he may trace, as satis- 
factorily as. any philological evidence can prove it for the human lan- 
guage, and upon a much larger scale, that the brumming of the bears 
of Kamtschatka is akin to that of the bears of Thibet, of the East 
Indies, of the Sunda Islands, of Nepal, of Syria, of Europe, of Siberia, 
of the United States, of the Rocky Mountains, and of the Andes; 
though all these bears are considered as distinct species, who have not 
any niore inherited their voice one from the other, than the different 
races of men. The same may be said of the roaring and miawing of 
the cats of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; or of the lowing of 
the bulls, the species of which are so widely distributed, nearly over 
the whole globe. The same is true of the gackling of the ’gallinaceous 
birds, and of the quacking of the ducks, as 5 well as of the song of the 
thrushes,—all of which pour forth their gay and harmonious notes in 
a distinct and: independent dialect, neither derived nor inherited one 
from the other, even though all sing thrushish. Let any philologist 
study these facts and learn, at the same time, how independent the 
animals are, one from the other, which utter such closely-allied systems 
of intonations ; and if he be not altogether blind to the significance of 
analogies in nature, he must begin himself to question the reliability 
of philological evidence as proving genetic derivation.”—Prefatory 
Remarks, by Agassiz, to “The Indigenous Races of the Earth,” by 
Nott and Gliddon. 


7aleat quantum. Against such philologues as argue that the 
simple fact of all men being in possession of an articulate lan- 
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guage is a proof of a common origin, this very crude remark 
may hold good; for it may be said that just as snakes hiss, and 
gallinacee (as Agassiz, writing in American, rather than in his 
own language, calls it) gackel, and bears brum, and other animals 
perform some other action with a barbarous onomatopcea for a 
name, so do human beings speak, i.e., use a language consisting 
of certain sounds, which grammarians call articulate. But who 
so argues? No one. The most rampant verbalist in Germany 
has never committed himself to such a doctrine; and the current 
practice of investigators is against it. If it were not so, the 
whole tenor of their talk would run differently, and the field of 
their inquiry would be of the narrowest. Having, with no great 
difficulty, arrived at the fact that all the men and women of the 
world spoke, they would (provided that they thought as Agassiz 
makes them) rest on their oars after a short and pleasant voyage, 
and avery superficial survey: the very general fact of the universality 
of such a characteristic as language being a bond between the 
Australian and the European having satisfied them. But it is 
well known that this is not the case. It is well known that, upon 
the simple fact of any two divisions of mankind speaking, no re- 
lationship has ever been based ; the philologues, in this respect 
being, in their zoology, quite as careful as the ornithologists or 
erpetologists in theirs. They may or may not have known that 
in different parts of the world, bears brum (so to say) on their 
own bottoms ; proprio motu, and without either mutual imitation 
or community of descent. They may or may not have known that 
thrushes sing with a certain amount of thrushish (‘AyaoorZtort 
AaXcvpec) similarity, on the same principle; though in certain 
cases, with singing-birds, imitation may have something to do 
with the concord. They may or may not have known all this. 
Knowing, however, or ignorant, they have always gone beyond 
the mere generalities of the question; not only asking whether 
all men had language, but how far particular languages differed 
or agreed in their details. 

3. Classification by definition instead of type-—This either 
gives undue prominence to extreme forms, or else ignores notable 
points of likeness. In either case there is error. There is error 
if we contrast the Laplander or the Eskimo with the Guinea 
Negro without taking cognizance of the numerous varieties that 
lie between them, and there is error if we separate the most 
Asiatic of the Africans from the most African of the Asiatics, simply 
because their affinities, after running for a certain time in different 
directions, end in being (apparently) no affinities at all. It is 
carelessness and ignorance as to the details connected with this 
train of reasoning that more than anything else makes ethnology 
distrust zoology. The details on both sides are so numerous and 
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so important, that, up to the present time, every authority upon 
one subject has been but an amateur in the other. It is not 
that the varieties themselves are wholly unknown; there are 
naturalists who are honourably distinguished by a wide and 
minute knowledge on these points. It is the details of their 
several characteristics in their full integrity that are so often over- 
looked, and it is the belief that, when the skulls or skins differ, 
other things differ also, which is so often taken upon trust. More 
than this—when the oversight is pointed out, the characteristic 
which has been neglected has a fair chance of being depreciated. 
That professed philologues have overvalued language as a test of 
consanguinity is as true as that naturalists have underrated it ; and 
it is equally true, that with the exception of men of very candid 
minds, the reason is to be found in their inability to work the 
problems connected with its opposite. If the tertium quid is 
unduly ignored in our classification, it is too often forgotten in 
our dynamics. The influences, whether of climate or nutrition, 
that are required to convert a North American Indian into a 
Hottentot, or vice versd, are undoubtedly great—perhaps im- 
probably, perhaps impossibly so; but they are also superfluously 
great. All that is wanted is a change from some intermediate 
form to one or more extremes. Whether white men can ever 
become black, or black men white, is one thing—whether brown 
men may not become either or both, is another. 

4. Toleration of difference of climate.— Another subject 
upon which much has been written is the extent to which 
the indigen of one part of the world can be acclimatized 
in another; and here, as elsewhere, the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the current statements is of little importance. | What 
does it matter what they are, so long as, whether good or 
bad, patent or obscure, they. are irrelevant? At the present 
moment English children thrive badly in India, in Jamaica, 
in Demerara, to say nothing about the adult Anglo-Saxons of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Frenchmen in like manner 
fall-off in Senegambia, whilst no one does well in Sierra 
Leone, or along the Gold Coast. The Portuguese may fare a 
little better in Angola and Inhambane, and the Spaniards in- 
differently well in the Philippines or in South America. 
Similar instances can be adduced; and in a question of coloni- 
zation as it exists in the nineteenth century, they would be 
applicable. They would warn us against bringing extremes 
together, against sudden exposures on the part of the northern 
nations to the heat, the moisture, and the malaria of the 
tropics, against out-door labour in enervating climates, and 
the like. But how would they apply to the question as to the 
original peopling of the world? Unless we suppose that the 
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first pair of human beings were born with a compass in their 
pockets, and.a dockyard within a walk, not a whit. These it is 
which determine the character of the migrations that go on before 
our eyes; and these it is which by transporting an Englishman to 
India, or a Negro to Scotland, expose him to the influences of a 
new and unfamiliar climate, strongly and fatally contrasted with 
that of his native land. But these sudden changes and these 
dreaded contrasts had no place in the primary diffusion of man- 
kind—on the contrary, the transitions were one and all gradual ; 
such a fact as a family from the latitude of Liverpool settling 
upon a spot in the latitude of Whidah or Calcutta being im- 
possible. The real movement was from (say) Barbary to the 
extra-tropical Sahara, from the extra-tropical Sahara to the inter- 
tropical, thence to northern, thence to middle, thence to southern 
Negroland, thence to the parts beyond the Equator, to the southern 
limits of the tropic of Capricorn, to the climates of Southern 
Africa, to Caffraria, and the Cape. In all these cases, each area was 
peopled from the one in immediate contact with it; which was 
similarly peopled from the one nearest it: the climates being in 
many cases all but identical, and none very strongly contrasted— 
all, too, being climates under which a generation or two (at the 
very least) gave themselves time to become naturalized. 

The area is continuous, and it must be believed that the 
stream of population by which its several parts were successively 
appropriated by human beings, was continuous also. Like a 
gradually widening circle on a still piece of water, the human 
movement spread itself in all directions—not necessarily at the 
same rate, not yet with a necessarily regular outline, but, on the 
contrary, with no notable irregularities in either. Regular, how- 
ever, or irregular, the movement is one of continuity. If so ; in most 
cases, the change of conditions must have been gradual, and 
along with the change of conditions, the effects resulting from 
them. If so; most extreme forms must have graduated ‘into each 
other. Of these gradations, some may be regular, some abrupt, 
according to the equability or inequability of the conditions 
which determine them. After parallels and parallels of mono- 
tonous desert, where the only difference between one spot and 
another may have been a slightly greater nearness to the equator, 
a jungle may present itself, succeeded by a mountain range, a 
table-land, an ocean with a group of islands, half volcanic, half 
coralline. When this is the case, we expect abruptness ; not, 
however, because it is the rule according to which organisms 
change, but because special influences have not only existed but 
been known to have done so. 

5. Historical period—its margin.—It is only in the eyes 
of the civil historians themselves that the differences of opinion 
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as to date of the origin of the true historical period are 
important; at any rate, they are of no great importance 
in the present inquiries. This is because the most extreme 
discrepancies give the comparatively short period of some- 
where about 1500 years. On certain grounds (whether safe or 
unsafe is immaterial) certain investigators believe that there is 
nothing much older than the Homeric poems, and these come 
down to the ninth century B.c. If so, there is no document 
3000 years old. Those, however, who think thus are in the 
minority. Whether they are in the wrong is another question. 

On certain grounds, on the other hand (whether safe or unsafe 
is no matter), there are numerous competent authorities who give 
to certain countries an antiquity which either approaches or tran- 
scends the second millennium B.c. Those who dilate upon the 
Indian Vedas, those who go into the dynasties of Manetho, those 
who endorse the extreme results of Babylonian investigation, and 
those who think that China has been as she is, (in a permanent 
state of immovable stereotype) for an indefinite period, do this ; 
and except that each backs his own favourite country, they 
mutually support each other. As a class, they are not very nice 
about evidence, and as to antiquity, they think it quite as legiti- 
mate to presume as to prove it. Still, 1500 or 2000 years gives 
the maximum amount of difference between their dates and those 
of their opponents. But this is a small sum. It is small, of 
course, in the eyes of a geologist, to whom, of all men, time is 
no object. But is not very great in even those of the natural 
historian of civilization. 

Look. at its history paleontologically—i.e, from fore to 
aft, or from effects to causes; the result will be that it 
is nothing for which our present data require any inordi- 
nate length of time. In doing this, however, we must be 
careful against what the Greeks call adaZovea. We must 
guard against overvaluing it. If there is much which ims 
plies the wisdom of a long life; there is also much which re- 
minds us painfully of an infantile condition. In our present 
state, however, there is nothing that requires a geological period. 
Language is the growth for which the most time is required ; but 
10,000 years are a good deal in the lifetime of even such a language 
as Homer's: no matter how small it was on its birthday. 

All this, however, is subject to geological criticism. Ifthis say, 
“we must have years by the million,” all that the ethnologist can 
say is that he is “slow to think so, though he is open to 
evidence.” But he may add that from his point of view, one of 
two things is necessary—either the rate of development is slower 
than his facts make it, or (what is much the same) there must 
have been periods of arrest of indefinite length. If the two in- 
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quirers have confidence in each other, they will each reconsider 
their opinions. This is what it should be now. 

The most tangible element in the natural history of civilization 
is experience. Race, whatever it may mean, is hypothetical. 
Unless it mean a difference of species, it gives us only a breed, 
and a breed is a result—no cause, but an effect. Experience, 
however, is a force; but in order to gain experience, we must 
have a change of conditions ; and in order for experience to act 
and react, we must have intercommunication. This implies two 
things (1) Contact with certain latitudes and longitudes, soils 
and climates, aliments and housings, clothings and locomotive 
apparatuses, &c. To know a boat, you must have water, otherwise 
you are like a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia. To realize 
fire you must have a cold spring or a cool summer. But all 
this, to which more may be added, gives us only the experiences 
of a certain area. For action and reaction you must have 
(2) The contact of men and women with unlike wants and 
different stimuli ; you must have the teachings and learnings of 
commercial and social intercourse. All this implies two move- 
ments—one centrifugal and one centripetal. The first sends out a 
‘group of families from (say) the Euphrates, the Mediterranean, 
the Nile, the Danube, or the Don; the second brings them 
back, some in boats, some on camels, some on horses, to (say) the 
Levant ; where experience, the offspring of want and intercourse, 
first accumulates, and then diffuses itself anew. The rate at which 
this works is a mystery, though not an unapproachable one. We 
may get at it by a legitimate induction. Argue backwards, 
analyse the elements of the highest existing civilization, eliminate 
in order, such forces and elements as history tells us are recent— 
the electric telegraph, the steam-engine, the printing-press, the 
mariner’s compass, gunpowder, and the like. Then eliminate 
such useful arts as certain physical conditions render impossible ; 
‘such as silk in the Arctic Circle, and shoe-leather in Easter 
‘Island. Then reconstruct, and ask what countries give us the 
same, and what intercourse diffuses them. We can see our way 
to much in this way. A few elements, however, still stand over. 
The origin of the boat lies beyond our induction. So does that of 
the use of fire. Language lies further back still. But language. 
is just the point concerning which any hypothesis as to the rate 
at which it develops itself, or the condition in which it first 
originated, is pre-eminently premature, The little that is known 
concerning it is based upon a few out of the thousand-and-one 
known dialects of the earth’s surface ; for it is clear that, for any 
question of rate, it is only those forms of speech of which we liave 
‘specimens that range over several centuries that are available. 
Such are those of Greece, Rome, Palestine, and India, and, to 
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some extent, those of Slavonia and Germany: languages which 
may be studied in more stages than one; and which, because they 
can be so studied, are the primary elements in our inductions. The 
very facts, however, that make them available, the fact of their 
having been spoken by the more advanced populations of the 
world, and the circumstance of their having been reduced 
to writing at an early period, subtract from their value 
as measures of the rate at which languages in general grow. 
They exhibit the phenomena of the maturity rather than the 
infancy of speech. They tell us, no doubt, that a space of some 
2500 years amply accounts for such differences as exist between 
the Greek of the Homeric heroes, and the Greek of the modern 
Klephths ; but they tell us nothing as to time required for the 
difference between the language of the Iliad and the language of 
first speakers of speech. For getting at this we must have 
recourse to the rudest contemporary languages of Africa, America, 
and Polynesia. But of these the known history is counted by 
decenniums, whilst the decenniums may be counted on our fingers. 
Our knowledge of language in its infancy is, at the present time, 
what our knowledge of the foetal life was in the days when embryo- 
logy was not. It rests on few facts, and on a very indifferent logic. 

Nor is this all. Even if we had more data for the pheno- 
mena of rate than we have, a multiplicity of complications 
and objections would still stand over to embarrass us. What 
did language begin with? Between the doctrine that brings 
in the well-worn simile of Pallas, and supposes that, even 
as that goddess came into the world out of the head of Jove, 
with her teeth cut and her ideas formed—a full-grown virgin 
and deity—so did Language appear with a well-stored vocabu- 
lary, a clear system of articulations and a mass of moods and 
tenses, which only called for the grammarian who should arrange 
them secundum artem—between, we say, this extreme view 
on the one side, and, on the other, the hypothesis that pro- 
toplasts of our kind were, until they had worked out the rudi- 
ments of language, actually destitute of articulate speech, there 
is every variety of intermediate opinion—hypotheses, alternatives, 
guesses of all shapes and sizes. So numerous, indeed, are they, 
that it is scarcely possible to go into the questions upon which 
they bear without either arguing in a circle or taking up an 
undue assumption. Upon the whole, however, the phenomena 
of language, as generally received, may fairly be said to require a 
geological rather than historical period for their development. 
That certain hypotheses will shorten this period is certain ; just as 
others will prolong it. Upon the whole, however, it is a long one. 

Nevertheless, whether long or short, our views as to its dura- 
tion depend upon our views as to the unity or multiplicity of the 
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species of the genus homo. With a single species as a starting- 
point, with an approximation to a definite rate of change, and 
with the amount of difference as it exists at the present moment, 
we have, as our problem, the time required for bringing those 
differences about. But what if, with certain original differences 
of species, these differences in language be original also? In 
such a case, instead of a semi-geological period, an historical one 
will suffice—nor need that be a very long one. 

Mutatis mutandis, the calculation of the time required for the 
evolution of a certain amount of anatomical differences between 
the several divisions and subdivisions of mankind, proceeds on 
the principle under notice: our factors being the present amount 
of contrast, the rate at which the forces which effect it work, 
and the original amount of difference or likeness. The greater 
the original likeness, the longer the time needed. The greater the 
original difference, the shorter. The difference between the negro 
and the European, supposing the one to have been black and bar- 
barous, the other fair and flaxen-headed, ab initio, is effected in no 
time ; whereas the same difference, if attributed to the force of cir- 
cumstances acting in time, may require a long succession of mil- 
lenniums. Yet the actual rate at which the change of the physical 
environment effects a change in the physical conformation of the 
individuals affected by it, is as uncertain as it is important. Itis 
uncertain, because the facts themselves are as hard to obtain as 
the inferences from them. There is a feeling of partisanship and 
advocacy afloat which impedes both their collection and their 
application. Know a man’s opinion, and you may anticipate his 
statements. If he favour the doctrine of unity, a very little evi- 
dence will be enough for him. He will easily believe that Jews 
grow black in India and fair in Northern Asia; and he may pos- 
sibly believe that negroes in America have a slow tendency to- 
wards blanching. In questions of a more refined character, he 
will be satisfied with indirect evidence; and finding that between 
two populations speaking the same language, one occupant of a 
level flat and the other of a high mountain range, there is a 
notable difference of size or colour, he will without much diffi- 
culty refer the points whereon they agree to a community of 
origin, and explain away the differences through the difference of 
air, soil, or altitude. ‘The evidence in short which satisfied Dr. 
Prichard, and which is largely adduced by hin, satisfies inquirers 
of this kind, i.e. inquirers who are half-satisfied beforehand. But 
change the temper of the investigator, and let his presumptions be 
in favour of the multiplicity of species, and then see how such 
phenomena are treated. The whole mass of indirect evidence is set 
aside as a loose analogy, and the double-coloured Israelites ignored. 
The purity of their blood is denied, and the men of the dark skins 
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are said to have inherited their darkness (as the fair ones their com- 
parative whiteness) from the aborigines of their adopted land. If 
this mixture can be proved, well and good. If not, the opposing 
eritic has to prove the contrary; and, as that is a negative, the 
matter comes to a dead-lock. It may be laid down as a rule 
that, for the practice of controversial ethnology, ubiquitous popu- 
lations like the Jews, Parsees, and Gipsies, (in cases where they 
depart from the ordinary type of their stock, and approach that 
of the climates under which they live,) are of pure or mixed blood 
according to the convenience of the controversialists ; and the old 
story of the showman repeats itself—“ Which is Bonaparte ?” 
and “which the Duke of Wellington ?” “ Whichever you please.” 

Yet the question with which it is connected is important. Few 
speculators deny that change of condition has some influetce. 
Whether little or much, it has some. The differences between 
habitual warmth and habitual chills, between habitual starvation 
and habitual satiety, can hardly be ignored as forces, even by those 
who most strongly uphold the permanence of specific characters. 
That the big races will keep big on nothing-a-day to live upon, 
and the small ones propagate their smallness under a system of 
comfortable lodgings and long rations, can be only believed under 
the pressure of a vast weight of prejudice or preconception. 
The amount of this preconception as a force which determines 
learned men to admit any amount of causes but no effects, 
though not very difficult to investigate, is irrelevant. It is only 
necessary to see how it bears on the question of date; and, as 
slow changes imply long periods, it is clear that it bears upon it 
very palpably. But what if this change have a limit? What 
if naturalists can say to such influences as climate and aliment, 
“Thus far shall you go and no further. You shall convert a Mon- 
golian into a Chinese, but. a Malay into a Papuan or an Austra- 
lian you shall not convert; nor yet an Asiatic of Siberia into an 
American of Canada.” This is what in practice they do say; 
whether with a due warranty is another matter. Let those who 
affirm, prove ; and it is clear, that, with the inquirer who sets up 
his limit, the onus probandi as to the line which it is to follow, 
should lie. In the present state of our knowledge, few assump- 
tions are more gratuitous than this one of a limit. Change of 
cause implies change of effect, and that ad infinitum. Meanwhile, 
it is much more certain that the time in which such causes can 
act is of any required duration, than that forms remain permanent 
under conditions which have a tendency to change them ; being 
pliable up to a point, and, that point being passed, obstinately 
and specifically resistant. 

It is this which brings us to the notice of the current doctrine 
of species; i.¢., the doctrine that each originates out of its own 
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proper protoplasts. The Law of Parsimony, in ordinary cases, re- 
duces these to a single pair. With social animals, however, this’ 
condition is not only not imperative, but is, to some extent, 
contra-indicated—so that, to some extent, societies come into the 
world ready-made. Whoever holds this view in respect to man- 
kind requires but a short time for the development of existing 
phenomena. It is not, however, a very common one. Still less 
has it been developed with any skill or success. Its chief con- 
dition is that the protoplast of the same society belong to the 
same species and the same locality. 

The doctrine of the multiplicity of protoplasts with a unity of 
species, is a modification of this. The species is one, but the pri- 
mordial individuals who constitute it are placed in different por- 
tions of the earth’s surface. Their descendants differ in so far as 
they come of different ancestors ; but they agree in having their 
physical characters alike. Whether the facts, real or fictitious, 
involved in any definition which could be given of this hypothesis 
would satisfy every definer of the term species, is doubtful. It is 
only certain that numerous speculators hold it—generally without 
knowing what they do. Those who talk about race, if pressed by 
a Socratic dialectician as to the meaning of the term, for the most 
part retire upon something of the kind. As an hypothesis, it 
allows of the maximum of development in the minimum of time. 

Another hypothesis akin to this, which would give considerable 
results within a short period, is founded upon a sort of analogy 
upon a sort of doctrine connected with a debateable question con- 
cerning the origin of our domesticated animals. Itis to the effect 
that pure species are, at present, nil ; that all is hybridism ; that 
out of the intermixture of allied species, capable of mutual inter- 
mixture, a tertium quid has been developed—the pure stock being 
extinct. This view reconciles the uniformity of language (which 
it, either rightly or wrongly, considers itself forced to admit) with 
the differences of physical conformation, by believing that certain 
species, with little or no language, were capable either of learning it 
from others, or of intermixing with them. The remedy here is better 
or worse than the disease, just in proportion as we lay great or little 
stress on physical differences. Upon physical differences, however, 
great stress is laid. It is upon the high valuation of these that 
the amateur naturalist holds forth with unction to the amateur 
ethnologist—who, if his ethnology be of the German fashion, 
hittle more than an exaggerated philology, takes his doctrine upon 
trust. Men of this kind are supposed to see far. Whether they 
see the present tendencies of Natural History Proper is doubtful. 
[t is clear that they come out the strongest, and profess the most 
advanced opinions, just at the time when pure naturalist opmions 
as to species are setting-in for a modification. 
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The views alluded to at the beginning of our notice, differ from 
all the forms of the proper species doctrine in this—they never 
begin with a protoplast at‘all. They never say when the man in 
posse ceases to be something other than man ; or when the entity 
which is to come out man, ceases to be the entity out of which it, - 
in its turn, was developed. It gives no definite origin of man as 
man. For when does he begin? Does the erect posture make 
him? Does language? Do the powers of abstraction and 
generalization? We put these questions in a spirit of honest 
criticism. The distinguished author of the last form which the 
doctrine has taken, has, perhaps, heard them put differently. 

That all these views complicate the question of date is clear. 
They must excuse us if we indicate but negative results. 

There are certain areas where the evidence is in favour of a 
certain amount of difference having been developed rather than 
created ab initio—this development of difference requiring time. 

There are severgl vast regions which the purely zoolo- 
gical view, so far at least as it points to the spots where 
the nearest approaches to humanity have their home as the 
likeliest centres for species of the genus homo to have originated, 
excludes. It excludes Polynesia, excludes Australia and Tas- 
mania ; it scarcely favours New Guinea, and the Kelanonesian 
range between it and New Caledonia. Even the smaller and more 
distant islands of the Indian Archipelago are not very decidedly 
indicated ; neither are Madagascar and North and South America. 
In each and all of these areas, the presumption that arises out 
of the general phenomena connected with zoological geography, 
is in favour of immigration rather than aboriginality. Of course, 
an amount of difference must be taken as we find it ; and if nothing 
less than a decidedly new species will explain it, general presump- 
tions must be set aside. If an aboriginal tiger had been found in 
Norfolk Island, we must have recognised it. At the same time, 
the chances against its so being found should have told their tale, 
and made us either criticise the evidence or acknowledge its ex- 
ceptional character of the fact. Carrying this view still further, 
and dealing only with the existing species, the two localities 
which are likeliest to have been the cradle of mankind, are the 
countries of the chimpanzee and the ourang-outan. The more 
we recede from them—.e., the more the birthplace of any lower 
animal has our nearest congeners unlike ourselves, the more un- 
likely it is to have given us a progenitor. Whether we are like 
the higher apes is another question. It is another question, too, 
to value the difference. It is only certain that, whether great or 
small, our nearest congeners are the simiade just named. They 
may possibly be unpleasantly near ; but they may also be near us, 
in the way that the second horse, in a race where all were dis- 
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tanced, was nearest to Eclipse. Eclipse was first and the rest 
nowhere. 

The districts just enumerated not only exclude the proto- 
plasts of the genus homo, supposing that genus to have con- 
tained a single species only, but they exclude (though somewhat 
less decidedly) the protoplasts of any species, or any number 
of species; assuming the genus to have contained more than 
one. Yet at present they are inhabited ; and they are islands. 

We need not believe in an historical Atlantic, in order 
to appreciate the importance of islands as opposed to con- 
tinents, in questions connected with the paleontology of both our 
floras and our faunas. That more spots than one, now surrounded 
by the ocean, were once portions of a continent, and that they 
are only islands because the connecting tracts of the interjacent 
land have been submerged, is recognised by all those zoologists 
and botanists whose studies carry them upwards in the stream of 
time, and (so doing) bring them within the domain of the geo- 
logist. And here they find an instrument of criticism in the 
character of the insular organisms. Sometimes they are little 
more than those of the nearest continent; this being the case 
when the island is small and the continent near. When the 
island, however, is large, and the connexion with the continent 
either distant or indirect, the result is a contrast; and a peculiar 
vegetation, with a peculiar set of animals to match, like those of 
Australia or New Zealand, presents itself. In the former of these 
cases there has been simple diffusion ; in the latter (according to 
the current phraseology), a specific centre of creation. The third 
class of facts for our present researches is more important still. 
Jet a certain area, at a certain period, be part of a continent; let 
it contain certain species of plants or animals ; let these extend 
to a certain distance round a certain centre, and no farther; let 
the peripheral parts of this area (it need not by any means be a 
true circle) be submerged, so that the remainder be left in the 
shape of an island. The result, in respect to the organisms 
thus left occupant of this island, will be isolation—isolation 
truly synonymous with insulation—isolation which often carries 
along with it a clear and abrupt line of demarcation ; isolation 
which, from the obliteration of the intermediate forms destroyed 
by the submergence, may make, according to circumstances, either 
a variety simulate a species, or a species a genus. No one has 
written with greater clearness or cogency on this point than Mr. 
Wollaston. 

“The Canaries are the head-quarters of the genus Hegeter ; Tene- 
riffe may, indeed, be called the land of Hegeters. No less than thir- 
teen or fourteen species have been recorded as indigenous to those 
islands ; and there can be no reasonable doubt whatsoever that that 
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ancient region (when continuous and entire) was the primeval centre 
or range of that heteromerous group. The Hegeters are an apterous 
race, and of a sedentary temperament ; hence, when the area (whether 
by general or partial subsidence it signifies not) was broken up, it, is 
not surprising that. those local fragments of it should have become the 
nucleus of reception, as it were, for the members of the genus. Never- 
theless, a few of these many representatives (of more discursive capa- 
bilities, perhaps, than the rest) had found their way, before the period 
of dissolution, to a considerable distance from their original haunts: 
Thus, one of them (the H. Calebricola, Woll.) had arrived at’ what 
now constitutes the rocks of the Salvage; another (the H. elongatus, 
Oliv.), at least, if not two, had colonized the Madeiras, and is said 
(though I believe incorrectly) to have even reached the present coast 
of Portugal ; the latter species is clearly of a more adaptive nature 
than its allies, inasmuch as it has also naturalized itself on the opposite 
shores of Africa. One thing, however, is at any rate manifest, that 
the Hegeters attain their maximum in the Canaries, and that a few 
members only have been sent off in a northerly or north-easterly 
direction from thence.” 


Mutatis mutandis, what applies to the Hegeters and the 
Canaries, applies to the Tarphii and to Madeira; the -genus 
Tarphius being congregated about that island, just as the genus 
Hegeter was congregated about Teneriffe. 


“ Many kindred species may, of course, have been lost during those 
gigantic subsidences which caused the Madeiras to be shaped out, and 
to tell their tale above the waves as ruins of an ancient land ; yet our 
existing cluster of forms could not have wandered far, at that early 
period, from the serras and ridges of their birth; perhaps not so far 
indeed (considering the limited bounds within which they are now 
confined, and that time should in reality have increased their range 
rather than diminished it), as they have succeeded in doing at the 
present day. Hence we may reasonably conclude, that Madeira proper 
is an example of what we have alluded to in a preceding page—namely, 
of the accidental retention during a vast downward movement, of a 
nucleus of small specific areas of colonization, the colonizers of which 
had not extended elsewhere.” 


And so on with certain terrestrial mollusca. After enumerating 
some of the present denizens of the same island, the author con- 
tinues : 

“ That these actual species (saved alive from their fellows, after the 
wholesale destructions in this Atlantic province had been completed), 
are no results of insular development, is demonstrated by the fact 
that two of them (for the third has apparently become extinct) have 
not altered one iota since the fossil period, which, in the opinion of 
Sir Charles Lyell, is anterioric to the dissolution of the intermediate 
land; whereas, had they been mere modifications of each other, in- 
duced by the local conditions and influences to which they have 
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been through a long series of ages severally exposed, the difference 
between their recc..c contour and that of their fossil homologues 
would have been doubtless at once conspicuous. I gather, therefore, 
that like the Zarphii, to which we have lately drawn attention, 
they are veritable surviving members of an esoteric assemblage which 
found its birthplace on the post-miocene (?) tract.” 


The note of interrogation, after the word post-miocene, is the 
author's; in other words, it belongs to the original text. 


' “ Although there are many causes through which species may become 
annihilated, yet, since the subsidence of a tract into the sea involves the 
maximum of loss which a space of that magnitude can sustain, the 
above conclusion gives rise to a corollary, that it is in islands that we 
should mainly look for genera which are to be rigidly pronounced. 
The question therefore naturally suggests itself—Is this in harmony 
with what we see? or, in other words, Is it consistent with experi- 
ence or not? I believe that it is; for I think it will be found on in- 
quiry, that the greater proportion of those groups which are more 
especially isolated in their character (I do not say necessarily the 
more anomalous, though this in some measure follows from the fact 
of their detachment) are peculiar to countries which are insular.” 


Now, it is certain that, whatever else mankind, as a species, 
genus, or ordo, may supply in the way of zoological paleonto- 
logy, it supplies no analogues to the Hegeteres and Tarphii— 
nothing which tells us that, when the sea came in between, those 
fringes of the older continents which afterwards became islands 
were the occupancy of man. Indeed, the extent to which the 
earth's surface is, at the present time, occupied by any tribes 
whatever, and explored by the more civilized, is an element in 
our calculations. Though it is too much to say that any of the 
continental areas are uninhabited, it is certain that in three great 
districts we have terre incognite—in Central Africa, in Central 
South America, and in Central New Guinea. That these should 
be unknown to Englishmen and Germans is natural enough. 
That, considering the rudeness of the populations of the parts 
around them, they should be thinly peopled, is also natural. ‘The 
thinness of their population, however, along with the isolation of 
their occupants, is decided evidence to the imperfect mastery of 
the Man of those parts over the Nature of them; and, when we 
lay out of our account the results of the higher and more recent 
civilization that has developed itself within the historical period, it 
is just this mastery of man over the physical conditions of the area 
in which he is placed, that is the best measure of his civilization—a 
civilization which is limited to the useful (we might almost say the 
necessary) arts, and attaches itself to them but imperfectly. But 
this culture, the result of knowledge, is the result of experience 
—the daughter of Time. Assuredly, the lower forms of civiliza- 
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tion, in the eyes of those who admit progress of any kind, indicate 
anything but a high antiquity. 

The fact of some large islands being, like Iceland, uninhabited 
until the historical period, and of others, like Madagascar, being 
uninhabited till a little before, leads us towards the same con- 
clusion. 

What our own civilization—the civilization of the literatt and 
savans of Western Europe—indicates, is a point which can only 
be determined after some slight sacrifices in the way of self-love. 
We have a natural tendency to overvalue it. Intellectual men 
overrate their own; and modest men give the mass of their 
fellow-creatures the credit for being there or thereabouts—on a par 
with them. Yet nothing is more transparently clear than that the 
points wherein the philosophers differ from the vulgar are points 
of which the history is not only, to great extent, known in detail, 
but is also known to be, comparatively, recent. The average of 
our civilization is more plain than complimentary. It is a satis- 
factory result if a few thousand years have effected it; for thou- 
sands write millions, and it is an unpleasant one. 

Repeating what has already been stated that, the documentary 
evidence being given over to the archeologist and the geologist, 
we have limited our remarks to that which depends on develop- 
ment only. Recognising, in the peculiarities of the island Faunas, 
an approximate terminus on the side of antiquity, and suspending 
judgment upon the question of protoplasts until such time as 
either some unborn progenitor of a new series of descendants, now 
in the womb of time, shall have presented itself to our ken, or, on 
the other hand, until the period within which it may reasonably 
be expected shall have elapsed, we find that ethnology tolerates, 
rather than demands, a geological epoch for the antiquity of the 
human kind. If, however, the documentary evidence insist upon 
one, we must choose between an infinitesimally small amount of 
human culture to begin with, and a rate of change slower than 
our present inductions suggest; or (what is nearly the same 
thing) long intercalations of arrested progress. When we argue 
backwards, from the present to the past, from effect to cause, 
the links of our chain are clear and palpable as long as we 
count by centuries. When we get towards five figures they become 
dim and disconnected. The men of seven figures are the geo- 
logists. With them the millionaire question began, and with 
them, in the present state of our knowledge, we may leave it. 
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lL. La Verité sur la Russie. Par LE Prince PLeERRE DOoLgo- 
Roukow. S8vo. Paris. 1860. 


2. Etudes sur Vavenir de la Russie. Par Scutpo-Ferrott. 
5 parties. 8vo. Berlin. 1860. 


3. Reflexions prealables sur les bases proposées au mode 
@ Emancipation des Serfs en Russie. Lettre @ Mon- 
sieur Rostovtzof’, par un Deputé de Comité. Paris. 1859. 


4. Kolokol—The Bell. London. 1860. 
5. Pod Soodt. London. 1860. 
6. L’Economiste Belge—Lettres de M. Molinari. 1860. 


‘HE revolution preparing in Russia, and which the events 
{} of every day seem to be hurrying to a catastrophe, has 
attracted as yet but little attention in this country. The reason 
of this is, partly that the Russian government loves to invest its 
simplest measures with a mysterious secresy. and partly that an 
acqaintance with the language and literature of Russia is an 
accomplishment rare in England. That literature, since the 
accession of Alexander IT., has exhibited a force and fertility hardly 
to be expected in a country where the harshest form of censor- 
ship had been so long in vigour, and has proved itself worthy of 
the most favoured countries of Europe. ‘The occasion which has 
called this literary power into being is indeed one of vital interest 
to the Russian nation, and had held silent possession of the most 
thoughtful minds of the country during the whole of the long and 
oppressive reign of the Emperor Nicholas. That dreaded sovereign 
on his deathbed recommended to his son and successor the adop- 
tion of a line of policy that should bring peace and internal im- 
provement to his unwieldy empire. The task was a difficult one ; 
but the new Czar openly avowed his intention of inaugurating a 
new era. Peace was made with Turkey and the Western Powers, 
the army was reduced to a peace establishment, public feeling was 
propitiated by the removal of restrictions on travelling and re- 
strictions on the press, and the way was prepared for the grand 
measure of the reign, the greatest measure of the century—the 
emancipation of the serfs. 

The importance of this central question became more and 
more evident in proportion as other questions of innovation 
and reform grouped themselves around it; we purpose therefore 
to lay before, our readers some considerations on the present 
(Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLVI.]—New Serres, Vol. XVIII. No. Il. GG 
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aspect and possible future condition of Russia as affected by the 
spirit of change which is active within her borders. 

To aid us in this review, we have a crowd of books, pamphlets, 
and journals, in Russian, French, and German, from which we 
select, as sufficient illustrations of our subject, the works named 
at the head of this article, each one offering, as it does, a view dif- 
fering from the other of the question before us. 

Prince Dolgoroukow makes an impetuous assault on all the 
existing institutions of his country, in which he finds every vice 
consistent with corruption and decay. None but a Russian, he 
says, is able to write truly about Russia, and no Russian but him- 
self, and one or two others, has been found willing to perform 
this dangerous national service. Self-exiled, these chosen few 
have consecrated their lives to the duty of tearing off the mask 
which the Russian government has worn ever since it has shared 
in the politics of Europe. The face is a European face; but the 
heart is a heart of Asia. To expose this deception, and to shame 
the rulers of his country into becoming really European, Prince 
Dolgoroukow drags the offenders against justice and good govern- 
ment into the light they most hate—the light of European 
publicity. Hitherto it has been made a point of honour among 
Russian writers to cover the sore places in their body politic, and 
to attack chivalrously foreign authors like Custine, who auda- 
ciously betray the secrets of the empire. “Away with such squeam- 
ishness,” says Prince Dolgoroukow, “I have come abroad for the 
express purpose of publishing all I know about the evil ways of 
the public functionaries of my country, and I have taken care to 
place myself and my papers in a place of safety in order to do so 
with impunity.” We have nothing to say against this determina- 
tion, and believe it to be the only way open to a conscientious 
writer for the expression of opinions which necessarily condemn 
those who have authority over him. Yet we think his strictures 
would have come with greater weight, and carried more complete 
conviction to the minds of his hearers, had they been delivered in 
more temperate language, and without the offensive personalities 
which are found in almost every page of the book. “ Fools and 
knaves” are epithets he freely applies to functionaries whom every 
reader at all familiar with the dignitaries of the Russian court 
can have no difficulty in identifying. One minister seems to be the 
especial object of the writer's aversion; a conversation in his 
drawing-room is repeated to his disadvantage, the grievances of 
the clerks in his office are solemnly set forth, and three or four 
times it is asserted that he has had attacks of insanity. However 
well merited vituperation may be, a writer’s indulgence in the use 
of it will always diminish confidence in his judgment and im- 


partiality. 
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Apart from this defect in temper, more suited to the ebullitions 
of a pamphleteer than fhe reflections of an historian, the merits 
of Prince Dolgoroukow’s book are great. The style is clear and 
vivacious ; the arrangement masterly. The illustrative anecdotes 
are told with touches of real humour, and the portraits of person- 
ages, official and otherwise, are drawn with a talent truly dramatic. 
In the main, we doubt not the charges of maladministration which 
form the principal topic of the volume are true, and the sugges- 
tions of improvements are well worthy the consideration of those 
engaged in the momentous measures of Russian reform. At page 
17, we read that one suggestion of the writer's, made through the 
Grand Duke Constantine, to the effect that public business should 
be transacted at a weekly general meeting of the ministers under 
the presidency of the Emperor, instead of at private conferences 
of his majesty with each minister separately, was in part adopted, 
Prince Dolgoroukow can expect little more such condescension 
from his sovereign after unkind allusions like the following :— 


“ Let us cure us of our sores; let the administration be transformed. 
There is yet time, but make haste; time goes fast everywhere; in 
Russia it is galloping. The Emperor Alexander, animated with excel- 
lent intentions, wishes for reforms; you (the bureaucracy) put every 
imaginable obstacle in his way—take care! Remember that the 
defenders of old abuses in France, for having hampered and paralysed, 
in 1789, the good intentions of the loyal Louis XVI., that true father 
of his people, brought on a fearful anarchy, of which they were the 
first victims. * * * At this hour Russia is at the point where France 
was in 1785; she is marching to her 1789, a date that would have 
been so happy and so brilliant for France, but for the obstinacy of 
short-sighted men! In God’s name save us, save us from 1793!” 


The calm and sage reflections of the writer who has adopted 
the pseudonym of Schédo-Ferroti (a gentleman of Livonia, we 
believe) serve as an excellent corrective to “‘ La verité sur la Rus- 
sie.” The author, like Prince Dolgoroukow, is a constitutionalist, 
but with a leaning to the monarchical element as strong as the 
bias of the latter towards the popular element in the Constitution. 
His five separate ‘“‘studies” have appeared at considerable in- 
tervals one from the other, and treat severally of— 

Ist. The liberation of the peasants. 

2nd. The principles of government and their consequences. 

3rd. Malversations and remedies. 

4th. The noblesse. 

5th. The military. 

Each subject is treated with a patient attention to detail and 

matters of fact worthy of all praise. To any one desirous of 

obtaining a dispassionate conception of the condition of the Rus- 

sian administration, we strongly recommend the perusal of these 
GGR 
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five pamphlets. We shall have occasion to refer to them again 


in the course of this article. 

The concluding words of his fourth ‘“‘ Etude” exhibit the colour 
and tendency of his opinions :— 

“No great State (is possible) without a monarchical government, no 
monarchy without a nobility, and no nobility without landed posses- 
sions, and that esprit de corps which is based, not on community of 
pretension and privilege, but on the community of noble and generous 
aspirations, and of duties to be fulfilled—a spirit which proudly unfurls 
the banner of nationality, and inscribes thereon the motto, ‘ Honour is 
a worship of which the gentleman is the priest.’” 


The third author on our list is, we believe, a gentleman of great 
landed possessions and family connexions, a circumstance to be 
borne in mind when reading his able pamphlets. He complains 
bitterly of what he considers the excessively democratic tendency 
of the Czar and his supporters in the schemes put forth for eman- 
cipating the serfs, in which he sees little else than a plan for 
aggrandizing the bureaucracy, whose power is already sv mis- 
chievously great. In writing thus he, too, has braved the wrath 
of the powers that be, but without incurring the necessity of self- 
exile. M. Lavergne, the author of a well-known book on the rural 
economy of England, has supported the views of this writer in 
La Revue des Deux Mondes. 

The Kolokol, a Russian journal published fortnightly in Lon- 
don, presents us with the democratic socialistic opinions of a 
writer of great ability and literary power. M. Herzen had 
gained, under the pseudonym of Iscander, a high reputation as a 
writer of romance and of works bearing upon the social history of 
Russia and of Europe, before he came to England and set up the 
Russian printing-press, whence has proceeded in unfailing succes- 
sion a series of prohibited Russian writings which cannot but 
exercise a powerful influence on the general Russian mind. M. 
Ogareff, who is associated with M. Herzen in the management of 
the Kolokol, has contributed to that journal several most able 
papers on the question of emancipating the serfs. The malversa- 
tions and other administrative iniquities of the Russian function- 
aries denounced in the Kolokol, were thus often brought for the 
first time to the knowledge of the Emperor, who is said to be a 
“constant reader ” of the audacious publication. By way of ex- 
tending the operation of this valuable judicial function of their 
paper the editors resolved, a few months ago, to publish a sup- 
plement specially devoted to the exposure of acts of injustice 
committed by the authorities in Russia, who were thus brought 
by the press at London to the bar of public opinion, whence the 
name of the publication, Pod Soodt, or “ under judgment.” 

The letters of M. Molinari in L’Economiste Belge, give an in- 
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teresting account of that gentleman’s experience during a politico- 
economical tour recently made by him in Russia, where he has 
been delivering lectures at various great towns on free trade, free 
labour, and other economical subjects of the very first importance 
to Russia in the present crisis of her fate. That he should have 
been received generally by large and enthusiastic audiences is a 
small but not insignificant fact. 

This cursory notice of our authorities presents, we believe, a 
fair sample of the spirit and temper of the literary combatants in 
the great struggle now agitating Russia. On the main point, as 
we have said, there is no longer any controversy, and never was 
there an instance of more rapid change in public opinion—all are 
agreed as to the justice, wisdom, and necessity of granting liberty 
to the serfs. Differences occur as to the measure of this liberty 
and the mode of conferring it. The Committee Deputy is for 
granting absolute personal freedom and nothing more, leaving all 
real property in the hands of the present holders, and obliging 
them only to pay the hire due for the labour they require. As 
the peasant must then pay rent for his cottage, his garden, and 
such land as he can till, this change would manifestly give con- 
siderable advantage to the proprietor over the peasant, and the 
condition of the latter would hardly be an improvement on his 
present state of serfdom. 

In so far as this plan tends to the formation of a class of Rus- 
sian country gentlemen, Schédo-Ferroti and Prince Dolgoroukow 
appear to agree with the Committee Deputy; but they both are 
for endowing every peasant with his cottage, garden, and a small 
portion of land, to pay the value of which he shall be allowed a 
certain number of years, during which no ejectments will be per- 
mitted. The wishes of the Emperor, and the plan shadowed forth 
by the Government for the guidance of the Central Committee, 
are conformable to these views, but they countenance the mis- 
chievous notion that payment for the cottage, &c., may be made 
by compulsory labour, a notion which our experience of the ap- 
prenticeship system introduced into the West Indies, is sufficient 
to discredit. 

The Socialist party naturally entertain very strong opinions on 
the mode of redistributing personal and proprietary rights, now 
that the time has come for emancipating the serfs. As a natural 
consequence of emancipation, they look for the overthrow of the 
noblesse and the revival of the communal system in all its force. 
The socialistic working of the communes in Russia is still very 
remarkable in every department of labour, and instead of con- 
demning communistic ideas as relics of an infant and barbarous 
state of society, the writers we allude to see, in the prevalence of 
those ideas in Russia—the beginning of a new and better life for 
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the masses, not only of Russia, but ofall Europe. The important 
differences involved in the several opinions of the writers on 
Emancipation are reflected with greater or less accuracy in the 
various sections of the great body politic of the Russian Empire. 

We therefore purpose presenting to our readers a sketch of 
the component parts of Russian society, every member of which 
will be affected by the coming change, and so facilitate the con- 
ception of the future condition of Russia when the serfs shall have 
been emancipated, and the consequent inevitable reforms in the 
administration shall have taken place. 

Taken roughly, the following division of the inhabitants of 
Russia will indicate with tolerable correctness the groups interested 
in a really national question, and influencing with more or less 
weight the decision of such a question. 

. The peasantry. 

. The clergy. 

The bureaucracy. 

The nobility. 

. The army. 

. The Emperor and his ministers. 

All the writers we have enumerated speak well of the unadul- 
terated Russian peasant, the raw material of the nation, and by 
right the basis of its social and political institutions. 

“ Of all the writers,” says Schédo-Ferroti, “who have written upon 
Russia, even those evidently animated by a hostile spirit, I know not 
one who has not spoken well of the Russian people, thereby doing 
justice to the national genius of the country ; for in them is still found 
Russian nationality in all its primitive g greatness, with its noble and 
generous instincts, its patriarchal institutions, its innate respect for 
authority, its faith, so sincere, naive, and tolerant.” 

From some personal experience among the natives of Eastern 
and Central Russia, we ventureto corroborate these flattering tes- 
timonies with certain qualifications. Naturally agile and strong, 
the Russian is unconquerably lazy; good-natured, hospitable, and 
courteous, he is crafty and uncandid: once started in the pursuit 
of gain, he is shrewd and persevering in the attainment of his 
object, but he is overreaching and unscrupulous; he is moreover 
deficient in that quality most precious to a young nation, the 
accumulative faculty, being naturally spendthrift, and a lover of 
the pleasures of the moment. It must be admitted that these are 
the vices which accompany a state of slavery, and it is to be hoped 
that in a life of freedom the Russian people will rapidly outgrow 
them. The charge of cruelty so often brought against the Russian 
soldiery cannot fairly be laid against the people in their normal 
condition. Like all unsophisticated people, their nature being 
much nearer to primitive human nature than ours, they are sub- 
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ject to transports of rage and fury, just as they are capable of 
intense pleasure in simple natural joys, to a degree we cannot 
conceive of.* They have an extraordinary aptitude for all kinds 
of handicraft—a talent for trade that would shame a Scotch 
pedlar or a Manchester bagman, and a general savoir faire in the 
exigencies of life that would do honour to a French Zouave. 

And these are natural gifts, not arts acquired in thickly popu- 
lated cities, where the friction of life sharpens the wits of the 
greatest duliards. ‘The vast majority of the Russian population 
of seventy millions is rural, there being 92 per cent. compared 
with 8 per cent. of the urban population. The great and natural 
occupation of the people is agriculture, which has hitherto been 
followed carelessly and inadequately for the advantage of absentee 
masters—gamblers at Baden-Baden, and spendthrifts at Paris— 
but to which the new era dawning upon Russia will give the 
living and vigorous impulse springing from the interests of the 
labourers themselves. 

The feelings of family affection are strong in Russian peasant 
households, the authority of the parent, and, at his decease, of the 
eldest in the family, being generally acknowledged and maintained. 
The weakening of home influence is found to be injurious. The 
favourable aspect of the peasant’s character diminishes in pro- 
portion to the distance and the length of time which separates 
him from the domestic hearth. The soldier, recruited for twenty- 
five years, is lost to his family, and irrevocably separated from the 
beneficial influences of his native place. He becomes a well- 
drilled item in that terrible machine—a regiment, but is no 
longer a citizen in any sense—almost ceases to be aman. The 
peasantry justly regard the recruitment as one of the severest 
afflictions that can befal them. Again, removal in another way 
from the primitive condition of his life, has hitherto been fatal to 
the type of true Russian nationality. The servants of the Russian 
gentry are less national than the peasant— 


“Mimicking the manners of their masters,” says Schédo-Ferotti, 
“they gladly doff the national costume to don the German (that is, 
Europeant) coat, and are already infected with the mania for ranks 
and titles, that curse of the upper classes in Russia. Pluming them- 
selves on their titles of Jaquais, kammerdiener, koukhmeister, or 





* We feel pleasure in recording the sense of perfect security with which a 
solitary stranger, if he know but a little of the lan a of the people, may 
travel at all hours of the day and night through the en iest parts of Russia, 
confiding in the guidance of rough-bearded peasants, who convey him over the 
wide tracts that separate one ae from another with their own horses and 
in their own carts, at a very trifling cost. 

+ In Russia the epithet Niemetz signifies German and foreigner, being used 
as the term Frank is used in Turkey. 
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schweizar, borrowed from the German vocabulary, they are proud of 
being no longer moujiks (peasants), little dreaming how much they 
have lost by the change.” 

It is from the peasant class that the native merchants and 
burgesses spring, and the proportion of towns in the empire is too 
small, being on an average one town in 130} square miles, to 
admit of the townspeople being regarded as forming by themselves 
an influential class of the population. In the commercial class, 
however, such as it is, the national type is partly preserved, and 
the national costume worn; but no sooner does the bearded, 
kaftan-robed dealer grow rich, than he endows his son with the 
European swallow-tailed coat, or procures him some subordinate 
government place, where the youth may shine in the metal buttons 
of a uniform, and attain after years of service to a tchin, or rank 
in one of the fourteen classes of nobility. The wealthy mer- 
chants also depart from their true vocation by seeking, at a great 
sacrifice, for such decorations and titles as will give them the 
rights of nobility. The cross of St. Vladimir does this; and cer- 
tain other privileges were granted by the late Emperor Nicholas 
with a view to afford to the merchants the honours of hereditary 
nobility. A native Russian mercantile firm, of three or four 
generations standing, is said to be unknown. 

The people of Russia, when weeded of the lacqueys of all 
descriptions—menial and commercial—remain a solid mass of 
some sixty millions, devoted mainly to the tillage of the soil, and 
to the pasturage of cattle in a region which for the most part is 
well prepared by nature for the agricultural and pastoral life. 
Twenty-two millions of these (inclusive of women and children) 
are serfs—that is, persons bound to the soil, and subject to the 
control of the owners of estates, so that they cannot leave his 
employ without his permission (and for such leave, when obtained, 
an annual tribute has to be paid); they cannot marry without his 
consent ; their houses, their lands, their goods, their children, and 
one-half their time, are held to be at his disposal. On his part, 
the landlord is liable for the taxes due from his peasants, and for 
recruits for the army when called upon; he must, moreover, pro- 
vide for all his “souls,” so that none die of starvation, and he 
must allow them each a cottage, a garden, and a plot of land for 
the support of themselves and families. It is on the possession 
of these last-named tenements that the principal difficulty of the 
emancipation turns. The Emperor so far prejudged the question 
that in his manifesto of December, 1857, he intimated his wish 
that the nobility of the provinces, meeting in committees, should 
arrange among them a scheme by which the peasant should obtain 
his freedom, and with his freedom something for the maintenance 
of himself and family, and the payment of his taxes. The tra- 
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ditionary feeling of the peasant class, who have been adscripti 
glebe for more than 260 years, is that they are attached to the 
land by a bond that no one can justly break, as an owner is 
attached to his most righteous possession, and that in granting 
them liberty the Emperor has severed their connexion with their 
lords, but by no means their connexion with the land. Such a 
feeling, irresistible if persevered in, is strengthened by the position 
of the remaining peasant population of Russia, styled the “ Crown 
peasants,” who have never fallen under the yoke of serfdom. They 
are the inhabitants of those parts of the empire which acknow- 
ledged no private owners at the time (1596) when the edict of 
bondage was published. In obedience to the general law which 
makes the sovereign, as the nation’s representative, the holder of 
the nation’s property, these unappropriated lands are considered 
to be Crown lands, and their occupiers Crown peasants. In free 
States, the latter would be free men. No law need be abrogated 
to make them so, and spite of Prince Dolgoroukow’s severe lan- 
guage concerning their degraded condition under the adminis- 
trative ferule of the Crown officials, we have reason to believe 
that they know and feel the difference between their lot and that 
of serfs. Let any one converse with the drivers, boatmen, porters, 
or any working men in St. Petersburg, and he will discover at 
once a marked difference between the Gospodskie (private owner's) 
and the T’sarskie (Crown) peasant. 

The latter are not only more independent in their bearing than 
the former, but they exhibit more tokens of material prosperity, 
a greater confidence that their labour and their gains are their 
own, and cannot lawfully be taken from them. It is true that the 
vice of serfdom, which taints all departments of the State, has 
spread its contagious influence to the management of the Crown 
peasants, who, though nominally under an admirable system of 
administration, arranged in communes and districts, with no in- 
considerable elective powers, practically suffer much from the 
exactions and ex officio tyranny of the functionaries set over 
them. The opponents of the Government emancipation scheme, 
our committee deputy for one, affect to see in it nothing but a 
plan for bringing the serfs under the régime which presses so 
heavily on the Crown peasants, to the increase of the glory, power, 
and riches of the bureaucracy. Such a fate can hardly befal 
them, for the strength of the despotic official lies in serfdom, ever 
near as an example and asan excuse ; and the abolition of serfdom 
will rather deprive him of the power he now has, than add aught 
thereto. The sufferings of the Crown peasants suffice to excite 
their sympathy in the cause of the emancipation of their fellow- 
subjects, which once achieved, must be followed by reforms 
demanded with one voice by a united population of sixty millions. 
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This is a very formidable force for the governing classes to con- 
front in a crisis in which it is not impossible that the passions 
may be aroused. We proceed to notice another section of the 
dramatis persone that will occupy a corner of the stage in the 
coming drama. The Russian clergy are not a highly-considered 
body. Sprung from the people, they have not been raised above 
the people morally and intellectually so as to exercise any appre- 
ciable influence overthem. ‘Their benefices are so small that they 
are for the most part compelled to plough their glebe with their 
own hands, and the presents in kind which they receive from their 
parishioners are acknowledged as a real boon. Their bonhomie 
and goodness of heart preserve them from contempt, but they do 
not pretend to any assertion of dignity. That they have no 
learning is not to be wondered at. The harassing ceremonial of 
their church, when conscientiously performed, absorbs the time 
not given to tillage of the ground and to the cares of a family, 
for every secular priest in Russia, as our readers doubtless are 
aware, must have a wife. No wife, no living; and widowed 
parish-priests have to give up their benefices, and enter the order 
of black clergy or monks. ‘The latter reverend fathers, as they 
furnish occupants for the high places in the Church, might be ex- 
pected to acquire some tolerable degree of scholarship; but the 
examples of eminent learning among Russian ecclesiastics are so 
few as to form, we fear, but the exception to the rule. Prince 
Dolgoroukow devotes a chapter of his book to the “ Russian 
Clergy,” and another chapter, under the title of “ Liberty of Con- 
science,” to the dissenters of Russia. Unlike the more radical of 
his co-reformers, the Prince is orthodox, and expresses great 
respect for the Church and its means of doing good. He deplores 
the abject condition of the working clergy, and charges the 
superior ecclesiastics with base obsequiousness to the civil Govern- 
ment and its agents, for which they indemnify themselves by in- 
solent pride and shameless venality in their conduct to their 
inferiors, while he sums up the qualifications of the monks as a 
“do-nothing, depraved class, and, next to the bureaucracy, the 
most noxious that exists in Russia.” 

It is more to our purpose to say that the origin, education, 
and domestic life of the clergy seem to identify them more with 
the people than with the upper classes. Their influence, as far as 
it extends, will be exerted in support of the peasant’s right to 
freedom and a freehold, and their influence may at any time 
assume a formidable character if they consent to act as a propa- 
ganda of popular doctrines. In the recent teetotal movement 
among the peasantry, the clergy took a leading part. At a time 
of radical change in a nation, the dissenters from the established 
creed, men who hold to their religion for conscience sake, will 
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generally be found among the most earnest and zealous of inno- 
vators. In Russia the number of “ old believers,” the largest 
body of the dissenters, is nine millions, or one-seventh of the 
entire population ; and although they are in disposition conserva- 
tive even to bigotry, and though the original cause of their dissent 
was a reform operatedin the ritual, the orthodox Church being the 
“ reformed ” Church, yet the persecution they and other dissenters 
have undergone at the hands of the Government, will dispose them 
for any change that may promise liberty of conscience. Prince 
Dolgoroukow makes important suggestions for the reform of the 
Church and the extension of real toleration to the sectaries. He 
cites from the Kolokol of February 15th, 1860, a notable instance 
of violent interference on the part of Government officials with 
the peasants of Dziernowicz, a village in Witepsk, who from 
United-Greeks had become Roman Catholics. The cruelties and 
trickeries of which the Colonel of Gendarmerie and others, sent 
to “ restore order,” were guilty, would be incredible to any one not 
familiar with the habits of a hardened dog in office armed with 
despotic power. We only wish to quote a little sermon preached 
to the villagers by one Senator Stch——, who was sent in June, 
1858, to bring the business to a satisfactory conclusion. Arrayed 
in senatorial costume, and surrounded by a little band of function- 
aries in full uniform, he thus addressed the assembled peasants, 
after telling them that the Emperor would not allow them to be 
Roman Catholics, and that they must profess the orthodox 
religion :— 

“The wish of the Czar is sacred. The Czar is the representative 

of God. What God is in heaven, the Czar is on earth. Not to 
obey the Czar means to disobey God. So, my children, you must 
not struggle against the divine will, expressed by my mouth. The 
Czar wishes you all to be orthodox, consequently God wishes it. 
Obey !” 
This bright gem of logic and eloquence not producing the re- 
quired effect, the subordinates desired the peasants to show their 
loyalty to the Czar by kissing the senator's hand. As this injunc- 
tion was obeyed, M. Stch gave each man his benediction, and 
at the end of the strange scene those who had kissed hands were 
declared orthodox members of the Greek Church. The senator 
retired in triumph, leaving gendarmes to aid the local police in 
flogging the recalcitrants into the true Church! If such executors 
of the law, and this is only one of innumerable instances to be 
gathered from the Kolokol and Pod Soodt of arbitrary violence 
committed by officials—if such men are to be trusted with a longer 
enjoyment of the power they abuse so frightfully, the friends of 
the Emperor may well tremble for him and his Government in the 
crisis which is closing around them. 
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Let us take a closer view of this terrible bureaucracy—the bug- 
bear of every writer upon Russia. It is a creation of Peter the 
First’s. 

“Tn ancient Russia,” says Prince Dolgoroukow, “there was a cus- 
tom grown into a law by which no man whose father, grandfather, or 
great-grandfather had held a higher place than the father, grandfather, 
or great-grandfather of any other man, could serve under the latter in 
any capacity, civil or military, without bringing a stain upon the 
honour of the family.” 

The confusion to which this state of things led, and the nume- 
rous law-suits to which it gave birth, induced Czar Theodore, 
Peter's eldest brother, arbitrarily to abolish the institution and 
destroy the records of those legal proceedings which had embit- 
tered the peace of many old families. ‘To root out the remem- 
brance even of such an institution, Peter, who seems to have been 
born with a taste for opposing the prejudices of his countrymen, 
resolved to make ancient descent utterly valueless, and in 1722, 
established his “table of grades,” which regulated the order of 
precedence in fourteen classes of all the personages of his Court, 
and made the precedence to depend on the actual service rendered, 
or pretended to be rendered, by every servant of the Crown. 
Tchin being the Russian word for rank, all persons employed in 
the public service and obtaining any of these fourteen classes, 
have ever since been styled tchinovniks. This act of Peter's was 
well-nigh a deathblow to the aristocracy of birth; yet unfortunately 
it did not give rise to an aristocracy of talent. Some of the old 
families sent their sons into the service, but young men trained 
to. a certain independence and dignity of character could not com- 
pete in the race for rank with needy men, who used every art to 
please those superiors who could promote or delay their advance- 
ment in the fourteen grades. Such of the ancient nobility as 
condescended to become venal parasites, rapidly fell to the level 
of the worst tchinovniks. The new men, devuid of all indepen- 
dence of action, never rose above the condition of upper clerks in 
the civil service, and martinets in the military. As a powerful 
machine for centralizing authority and strengthening the hands 
of a despotic sovereign, the tchin at first was admirable. It 
spread a network of officialism over the whole empire, the con- 
trolling power of which resided in the capital. We say at first 
only, because in process of time what had been the servant became 
the master. The tchinovniks grew into a distinct class, knit 
together by the iron bonds of official subordination, All the 
working springs of the government in their hands, they held the 
real power, and by seeming to obey the Czar, actually ruled the 
country. ‘The excessive centralization which prevails in Russia 
greatly promoted this state of things. ‘There man’s entire exis- 
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tence, from the cradle to the grave, is under watch and ward, 
subject to official formalities, interwoven with them as web and 
woof. The initiative of individual minds is completely barred. 
What king or emperor could really perform the duties of a govern- 
ment that had so overtasked itself? 


“If a governor of a province,’ says Prince Dolgoroukow, “if a 
minister, if the: Emperor, were to read only half the papers they are 
accustomed to sign, thirty hours a day would not suffice for their 
work. Thus the Emperor, autocrat so called, not having, in fact, the 
time indispensable to the examination of affairs, is obliged to rely on 
the ministers and governors of provinces. The ministers and governors 
in like manner must rely on the bureanx, and the destinies of Russia 
are in effect given up to an incapable, ignoble, plundering bureaucracy, 
which considers theft as its most legitimate property, and would rather 
let the government sink into perdition than consent to the establish- 
ment of real publicity and genuine control.” 


It is easy to conceive that a class of officials so formed, and 
enjoying so large a measure of irresponsible power, would not be 
conspicuous for the virtues of honesty, modesty, or self-denial. 
The writer we have just quoted gives several etched portraits, by 
no means flattering, of tchinovniks of high rank. ‘To advance in 
the bureaucratic Merarchy, he tells us a man must have neither 
dignity nor conscience, but in their place a “ very flexible spine,” 
and abundance of cunning. ‘ In Russia a man who unites medio- 
crity and finesse, and who has neither dignity nor conscience, is 
almost sure to advance to high office in the State, and to play a 
part at the Court.” Let us borrow a few traits of character from 
him. Among Russian judges those are called dishonest who 
take a bribe and deceive the briber; but to promise to commit an 
injustice for a certain sum, and to keep that promise, is in their 
eyes not worthy of blame: it is an act of wisdom! We here in- 
terpolate the statement that the Law School, founded by Prince 
Peter of Oldenbourg, in 1835, is a nursery of magistrates of 
better stamp both in ability and integrity. There is a delicious 
naiveté about some of the old school of judges that one cannot 
but smile at, as for example :—A man had an action in a court 
of which his uncle was the president. He lost the action, and 
ascertaining that his adversary had paid ten thousand roubles to 
the President, he overwhelmed the latter with reproaches. 

“My dear nephew,” replied his venerable relative, “you are too 
hasty, and know nothing of business. Had I decided in your favour, 
your opponent would have appealed to the senate, and I should have 
gained nothing. 1 was nosuch fool. I took the ten thousand roubles. 
Five thousand I will keep; you take the other five; with that sum 
you may appeal to the senate, and have a good chance of gaining your 
cause.” 
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So much for the bench. We have already given a specimen 
of what a member of the senate can do, and how he can preach. 
The general description of this honourable body is that it consists 
of 


“Generals who have commanded divisions in an unsatisfactory 
manner, or who can no longer keep on horseback ; admirals who are 
no longer of an age to face ‘the sea; provincial governors unfit even 
for those functions still performed by so many incapables ; old officials 
whose places are wanted by the ministers for a relation or a protégé. 


Really, “ The Russians painted by one of themselves,” is not a 
flattering picture. Behold the features of two provincial gover- 
nors, one a civilian the other a military man, or governor-general. 
One of the former class is usually selected, it is said, from among 
those persons who have not friends sufficiently powerful to allow 
him with impunity to commit open violations of the law. He 
confines himself to eluding the law, to walking in a path of pecu- 
lation that is veiled in gloom. Not all governors of provinces are 
like that old soldier, who, presiding over the full provincial 
council, on being interrupted by a member of the council with a 
reference to an article in the code of laws which he (the governor) 
was about to violate, testily seized the volume, placed it on his 
chair, sat upon it, and then said to the councillor—* Well, where 
is your law now, eh?” A parody on the judgment-seat worthy of 
the comic actor Robson! 

A governor-general almost always is chosen from among the 
friends of the ministers or of influential courtiers ; he may there- 
fore venture with impunity on the most odious or the most ridi- 
culous infractions of the law. One bright and notorious specimen 
of the order was accustomed to speak with intense disgust of those 
cursed laws which hampered his administration terribly. The 
same terrible official received the municipality of a district town 
who had waited on him to pay their respects, with the following 
words :—‘“ Gentlemen, I know you are all rogues! Be well on 
your guard ; I forewarn you that I shall be extremely severe to 
everybody.” Another governor-general having been the subject of 
a complaint to the senate on the part of a merchant, and being 
required by that body to give an explanation of the affair, gets 
the minister of justice to reprimand the senate for their imperti- 
nence, and gives the merchant to understand, through the local 
master of the police, that if he dares to proceed 4 step further with 
his complaint, he should be sent into exile without trial or sen- 
tence. 

Where Naboths and Ahabs abound, Jezebels will not be want- 
ing, so we have a scandalous story of a governor-general's wife. 
She had obtained possession of an establishment of public baths, 
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to enlarge which she was anxious to have the neighbouring house, 
which belonged to a man of small means. She offered half the 
value for it, which was refused. Thereupon the owner was in- 
formed that the governor-general, by virtue of the powers with 
which he was invested, would send him into exile for his political 
opinions and imprudent language. It was during the reign of 
terror with which Russia was afflicted, in the latter days of the 
Emperor Nicholas, when the events of 1848-9 had made that 
monarch’s sway cruelly oppressive. Our Naboth knew too well 
that he might be exiled and no questions asked ; he therefore sub- 
mitted, and parted with his house for half its value. Weare forced 
to remind our readers again and again that these illustrations of 
Russian life proceed from the pen of a Russian gentleman whose 
social position forbids us to entertain the slightest suspicion of 
his veracity.* 

The sample of vice-governor offered to us is an adept of the 
first quality in the art of exaction, and figures as the hero of an 
absurdly droll story in which he plays the part of the devil. The 
governor's council is described as consisting equally of thieves 
and incapables. The secretaries are no better. Dishonesty per- 
meates the whole social body, and may be traced to the Asiatic 
absolutism of the government. A suitor knowing that the deci- 
sion of his cause depends on the arbitrary will of the sovereign or 
of those who misuse his name and overrule all law, feels that his 
success will be sure in proportion as he bribes the administrators 
of the law. If one bribes another must bribe, and the receiver of 





* In the history of books there are few passages more curious than what are 
to be found in a correspondence in the Russian journal Kolo/ol of the 15th June, 
1860, page 612, on the subject of “ La Verité sur la Russie.” The author of 
the book replies to three questions addressed to him by the Russian ambas- 
sador at Paris, that, 1st, He will zot withdraw his work from publication ; 
2nd, He will wo¢ consent to quit Paris; 3rd, He does consider himself a Rus- 
sian subject, until such time as the conduct of his government may compel him 
to seek the protection of another nationality. He further states his intention 
to publish several other works on Russian history, which he is preparing. In 
another letter written to the Russian Consul-General in London, and declining 
to obey a summons to return to Russia, Prince Dolgoroukow says, “I am 
43 years old; I was born and have lived like other “Russian nobles, in the 
condition of a privileged slave, in a country of universal slavery. ‘This position 
was disagreeable to me, and I resolved to end my days in free lands, where 
men are not looked on as so many men I shall return to my country when 
a system of government based on law shall there take the place of autocracy 
and illegality.” ‘To the chief of the secret police, from whom the summons 
home had come, the Prince sends a short note to the effect that, as his excel- 
lency was anxious to sce him, he sends him his photograph, which is considered 
very like him; ¢ha¢ he may send into exile if he likes! This stroke of plea- 
santry betrays a weakness common to Russian reformers, a frivolity incom- 
patible with the gravity of their cause. See page 208 of “La Verité sur la 
Russie,” for previous adventures of Prince Dolgoroukow. 
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bribes has to bribe those that are set over him, and so it goes on 
in endless continuity of greed. The very code of laws is made a 
means of exaction, since the countless formalities which it pre- 
scribes being easily overlooked, enable the knowing ones to stop 
the best conducted case unless they are paid for silence. The 
venality of heads of departments and heads of offices inducing 
them to believe that their subordinates are like them in that re- 
spect, makes them demand a portion of the spoil collected or pre- 
sumed to be collected by the latter. At p. 70 of “ La Verité sur 
la Russie,” may be seen a statement of the amount of tribute in 
roubles paid by the inferior tchinovniks to their superiors. The 
police-master of a good trading river port, pays as much as 5002, 
to the provincial council. The necessity for making these pay- 
ments arises from the fact that the civil service is disciplined on 
military principles, where the word of a superior is law, with this 
additional disadvantage, that chiefs have the power to dismiss 
their subordinates, from the highest to the lowest ; all offices being 
held during the ‘‘ good pleasure” of the government. The vast 
number of the army of officials in active service or pensioned off 
is one of the most formidable obstacles to removing this sorest 
plague of Russia. The salaries paid to these men are in general 
excessively small, and the pensions on retirement smaller still. 
Should the government seriously contemplate the only step that 
can save the State from the paralysis with which it is threatened 
by this huge bedy of incompetency and corruption, we mean, a 
large reduction in the number of officials, and a retention of the 
ablest at really suitable salaries, they must be prepared to pension 
off several thousand persons with annuities sufficient to keep them 
above want. To do this, money will be wanted, and it is an appli- 
cation of the national funds as important to the future welfare of 
the State as the redemption of the cottage and land of the serfs. 
Schédo-Ferroti, in his third Etude, enters minutely into this 
subject, and proposes a plan for accomplishing the desired object. 
To the question—where find a sufficient number of capable men 
for the public service, where all have been so corrupted and de- 
graded ? he replies that abilities may be compared to railway 
travellers. Before a line is opened, it is found that twice, thrice, 
ten times the number of the travellers on the post-road will not 
suffice to make the line pay. Yet, no sooner is it opened than 
people flow from all parts, one cannot tell where, to fill the car- 
riages and travel by the line. Offer prizes to capacity, and you 
will have plenty of able candidates applying to enter the public 
service. Certainly nothing can be lower than the reputation for 
intelligence of the present holders of office, and we will conclude 
this part of our subject by quoting the words of the Committee 
Deputy, who, like every other writer, has his fling at the Tchino- 
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vniks, whose very name seems to sharpen the wit of unofficial men 
and call forth their keenest darts of irony. 

The writer is comparing the respective claims of the nobility 
and the Tchin to be the depositaries of the delegated power of 
the Crown. He says :— 


“ As to capacity, it is difficult, I avow, to compete with a tchinovnik, 
but that is because what is required of him is in its very essence 
bureaucratic. I know not, for example, whether Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Derby, or Royer Collard, or Guizot would ever have become in 
our country what they have shown themselves in their own. I know 
not if they have had from their youth upwards a superb handwriting, 
immense assiduity, an all-satisfying officious suppleness, that tact 
which never offends a superior, the address and promptitude required 
to fulfil all his orders—not, thank God, that all this is absolutely 
indispensable in Russia, but undoubtedly such qualities are the best 
guarantees of success, and without them merit may doubtless find its 
way, but very rarely indeed. To be by turns a devotee and a buffoon, 
a good-natured fellow to some, and inaccessible to others; to be very 
cunning, and have the gift of never getting into scrapes, and of making 
underhand war against superiority of every kind—those are qualities 
essentially belonging to a tchinovnik, qualities very useful to himself, 
but of no good to the State. If Russians are to be condemned ever- 
lastingly to make copies and statements of accounts—to be revising 
one another, and to ascend by fourteen grades from the clerk to the 
chancellor, I fear that the tehinovnik has more chance than the gen- 
tleman of reaching the summit of civil honours; but if original 
thought, manliness, uprightness, logic, are qualities demanded for the 
future development of our country, I am tranquil. Among our country 
landowners is to be found all that is needful to form future statesmen 
for Russia.” 


In dismissing the bureaucracy from our notice it is hardly 
necessary to say that so great a change in the national system 
as emancipation of the serfs involves, is entirely distasteful 
to the class in general. With native tact, they do not manifest 
their opposition openly, but labour in the dark subterranean 
passages of officialism to make every scheme proposed virtually 
fail. 

What we have to say of the Russian nobility is iaeant to apply 
to the class of persons who would naturally have constituted the 
aristocracy of the country had the institution of the fourteen 
classes never been formed. The persons belonging to these classes 
do legally, according to Peter the First's ordinance, compose the 
nobles of the land. Yet, spite of that arbitrary measure, a certain 
prestige of honour still attaches to members of old families, and 
to the possessors of darge landed estates, who are enabled to in- 
dulge in the refinements and luxuries of life, and by means of 
education and foreign travel, with the aid, too, of matrimonial 
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alliances, maintain an affinity for, and relation with, the aristo- 
cracies of other countries. In contemplating the condition of 
a great empire, the existence of a large class of this kind, 
varying in the degrees of their fortune and local importance, 
cannot be overlooked. Taking them as they are, their position 
as the holders of wealth makes them a social element of undeni- 
able value. Viewing them as they may become, a power standing 
between the throne and the people, their possible future rank in 
the State compels us to regard them as a class of the first impor- 
tance. Hitherto, it is true, they have been greatly set at nought. 
Look at the list of thirty-nine princely houses, issue in a direct 
line from Rurik, which Prince Dolgoroukow enumerates at p. 157 
of his book. How few of those names are known in Europe as 
ministers or even courtiers of their sovereign. There are again 
eight families retaining the title of Prince descended from the 
once famous Grand Dukes of Lithuania. There are besides eleven 
families descended from Rurik who have dropped the title of 
Prince. These are samples of a descent that men in England, 
who value things of that kind, would rate very highly. The 
Norseman Rurik flourished 200 years before our own Norman 
Conqueror. Yet it is a feather in the cap of our proudest nobles 
when they can trace their descent from any vagabond warrior who 
joined William in the invasion of England. We must then either 
smile at all claims to honour and privilege set up by right of 
descent, or we must admit that the Russian nobility would be 
justified in placing themselves at least on a level with the 
haughtiest aristocracy of Europe. We may, however, gain a lesson 
of deeper wisdom, if we reflect that an uninterrupted line of descent 
from the most illustrious progenitor is but worthless chaff unless 
sustained by a succession of deeds of real patriotism and high 
renown. In reading the history of the Russian nobility, we peruse 
the record of an abject submission to force, that betrays an Asiatic 
rather than a Norman origin. We read of no one bearding a 
Czar on his throne rather than abate a jot of right or privilege, no 
combining with the people to force a charter of freedom from a 
despot, nor going to the death rather than submit to unjust ex- 
action. Nothing even so noble as the conduct of the poor 
villagers of Dziernowiez, who told the lecturing senator that they 
would pay their taxes, and do their duty to the Czar, but could 
not abandon the religion they had adopted, is, as far as our know- 
ledge goes, recorded of any of the Russian nobles. Internecine 
wars among the princes, hideous oppression and cruelty of the 
Czars patiently submitted to, infamous abetting of royal treachery 
in promised charters impudently annulled, yielding the back to 
stripes and the shoulder to imperial cudgellings, corresponding 
cruelty and unmanliness to serfs and dependents, self-seeking, 
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prodigality, outrageous profligacy, dishonourable dealing—these 
things we have heard and read of touching Russian nobles, and 
confess that when the salt has so far lost its savour it had better 
be cast on the dunghill. And such, indeed, is the argument of 
the Russian Socialists in favour of their democratic communes. 
It may be said that we forget the Decembrists, those high-minded 
young men of noble families who in December, 1825, endeavoured 
by a military mutiny to overturn the throne of the Czar and 
establish a liberal government of some kind. We do not forget 
them, and are willing to express our sincere admiration for the 
pure motives and generous impulses which animated the majority 
among them. But the impetuous action of a few enthusiasts 1s 
not a fair sample of the whole nobility. Besides, conspiracies are 
not generally characteristic of a people fearless in the assertion of 
their rights, and boldly taking their stand on those rights against 
all comers. There is an honourable remnant yet left, however, 
among the Russian nobility. The closing words of our quotation 
from the “‘ Deputy’s Letter” indicates the writer’s confident belief 
in the existence of good material for future Russian statesmen 
among the country gentlemen of the empire, and we have reasons 
for relying upon his testimony. Schédo-Ferroti confirms it. 
He admits that the ancient and true nobility have fallen very low. 
Thrust aside by the vast number or tchinovniks, many descendants 
of the old boyars have been induced to walk in the footsteps, and 
even to surpass the disgraceful peculiarities of the official classes, 
sacrificing thereby their historical traditions, their independence, 
and their feeling of nationality. The principle of government 
which attaches importance only to the rank or class of an indi- 
vidual, utterly disregarding his quality of gentleman, has resulted 
in the singular fact that the term Russian gentleman is a term 
never used—it expresses nothing to the imagination. A noble 
from Russia is the least Russian of all the Czar’s subjects. Name 
an English lord, a’ French marquis, or a German baron, and the 
mind figures to itself certain types of certain nations, but you 
would not know what to expect were any one introduced to you 
as a Russian gentleman. He bears no special stamp, not even a 
vice or defect so widely spread as to be a rallying-point. Such 
is Schédo-Ferroti's idea, and this species of cosmopolitanism, which 
some philosophers count as a great merit, he regards as a great 
misfortune. Regarding an aristocracy as the standard-bearer of 
the nation, he wishes to see in the Russian gentleman a man who, 
in every phase of his being, shall recal the people of whom he 
is one, and to whom he shall bear the same relation that the 
flower bears to the plant—a representative of the Russian type, 
ennobled, but remaining, above all, Russian. 

“T have known such Russian gentlemen,” he continues, “true gen- 
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tlemen and true Russians, and I wish, for the glory of the nation, that 
there were many like them; but unfortunately they are but the rare 
exceptions, forming a minority so feeble that they disappear in the 
crowd of employés ennobled and of nobles in the service (employés), 
which constitutes the Russian gentry. I have found few in the arm- 
chairs of public offices, few in the barrack-rooms, or on the floors of 
gilded saloons ; it is in the interior of the empire, among the country 
gentlemen, that I have been obliged to seek them.” 


He goes on to lament the rarity of country gentlemen in 
Russia, and the general absenteeism which leaves the administra- 
tion of estates, and the pursuit of agricultural science and im- 
shies to intendants and stewards, frequently foreigners, who 
nave generally little or ne feeling in common with the people of 
the country. The benefits, he argues, which Russia would derive 
from the permanent residence of her landed proprietors on their 
estates would be immense in every way—in the improvement of 
agriculture, and consequent increase of national wealth; in the 
gain to the morality of their order by a rural life, and especially 
in the development of a truly national spirit in the upper class of 
society, where hitherto it has been most wanting.* The importance 
of the last consideration stands out in strong relief when we ccn- 
nect it with the thought of a reformed administration and a con- 
stitutional government. With a population of seventy millions, 
the chances of establishing a republic, one and indivisible, in 
Russia seems very small, and few persons will venture to suggest 
the dissolution of the empire and the formation of a confederation 
of States. Every other hypothesis of a reformed government will 
require the existence of a class of men superior in intelligence 
and in wealth, which shall side with the people in the maintenance 
of their right, and support the monarch in the exercise of such 
authority as the nation may confide to him. 

At present the Russian nobility have but a modicum of rights 
or privileges, as they are designated by the Russian code. 

Every three years they assemble to elect certain judicial and 
honorary officers for the province, as well as a chief constable for 
the district. The chief officer so elected, the “Marshal of the 
Nobility,” is empowered by the code to defend the interests 
of the province; but in practice his power is a nullity. The 
triennial provincial assembly, in which the elections are held, 
are also said to be instituted for the purpose of watching over the 
interests of the provinces, and examining into grievances; but 
the- government takes good care not to permit any inconvenient 


discussions. 





* Our readers will find the history of a not unworthy specimen of the Rus- 
sian country gentleman in M. Aksakoff’s “ Familien-chronik,” a true record, 
translated from the Russian, and published at Leipzig in 1858. 
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So lately as December, 1859, there was sent down from St. 
Petersburg to the various assemblies of nobility, met according to 
the law, “to occupy themselves with whatever might concern the 
interests of their provinces,” a ministerial ordinance forbidding 
them to discuss the question of emancipation. This was too 
much for Russian submissiveness even. Several assemblies 
declined to transact any business at all after this illegal in- 
terference of the minister's; others, specially that of the govern- 
ment of Tver, disregarded the ministerial document, and proceeded 
to discuss the emancipation question. The “Nobility Marshal ” 
for Tver was a gentleman named Ounkovski, who had distin- 
guished himself as an advocate for the emancipation of the serfs 
in the largest and most liberal sense, and had also been one of 
five “deputies” who petitioned the crown for a redress of griev- 
ances, and a general refurm in the government. Whether it was 
the remembrance of his old sins, or the unpardonable nature of 
his last offence, we know not, but it is certain that he has been 
exiled to Viatka, and his colleague, M. Evropéous, to Perm. 

Prince Dolgoroukow gives an ironical enumeration of a Russian 
noble’s privileges (p. 230). Their exemption from corporal punish- 
ment dates no further back than 1762, when it was obtained from 
that tipsy and unfortunate youth, Peter III., in a singular manner. 
Meditating an infidelity to his mistress, and desirous to conceal 
it from her, he bade his secretary make out an “oukaz” of the 
highest significance, which would justify his assurance of having 
passed the night in transacting business of importance. 

The next morning an oukaz was presented to and signed by 
him, which exempted nobles from the infliction of the rod, allowed 
them to quit the service at pleasure, and abolished the secret 
chancery (p. 194). ‘The last-named institution has been revived 
in the form of a political police, known as the third division of 
the gendarmerie, to which Prince Dolgoroukow devotes a chapter 
of his book ; but the remainder of Peter's “ make-believe” edict 
has remained in force. 

Both Prince Dolgoroukow and Scéhdo-Ferroti offer suggestions 
for the reconstitution of the unclassed nobility as a body in the 
State, and for rendering their assemblies and provincial elections 
something more than nominal. The Committee Deputy also has 
evidently his ideas on the same subject; but beyond intimating 
that a decentralization of the ruling power and the exercise of 
local self-government in the provinces are absolutely necessary, 
he commits himself to little. With a modesty strikingly con- 
trasted with the audacity which marks “ La Verité sur la Russie,” 
he says :— 

“T cannot explain myself more clearly, howsoever strong my desire 
todo so. It is not given to a single individual, whatever he may be, 
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still less to an unknown member of a large society, exactly to define 
the wants of the whole society. Those wants, however, exist, and 
resemble the growing appetite of a youth, who feels himself becoming 
a man, his foree increasing, his chest widening, his heart beating 
more strongly, added to which he has a conviction that milk porridge 
will not satisfy him. Power, especially when limited by the will of 
one, cannot remain absorbed entirely in its starting-point ; it must be 


transmitted to secondary agents in order to become productive.” 


This is a broad hint delicately put to an autocrat. The bestowal 
of political power on the nobles would be a handsome compensa- 
tion for the loss of their power over the unfortunate serfs. 

As far as we can make out the feelings of the nobility 
on the emancipation question, the majority of the well-to-do 
among them is not opposed to the measure. Provided that 
they can get paid for the cottage and land with which the 
Emperor wishes to endow every manumitted serf, they seem 
to feel that exemption from the onus of paying the taxes of their 
people, of providing for the aged and infirm, and of supplying 
the army with recruits, together with the ultimate rise in the value 
of land, which is naturally expected to follow emancipation, will 
not do them much harm. In fact, there can be little doubt that, 
should the change be operated without a serious convulsion, the 
condition of the landowners will be considerably improved by the 
measure. Any obstinate opposition on their part will be short- 
sighted and perverse. The case of the poor owners of serfs, who 
are exceedingly numerous, is different, as many of them have no 
land at all; and the miserable pittance taken from the earnings 
of their slaves, let out to various handicrafts and menial employ- 
ments, must disappear. As from the nature of the case, they are 
mostly the hardest and most oppressive of serf-owners, their ruin 
will excite little sympathy. 

For these reasons we conclude, upon the whole, that the non- 
official nobility will not seriously oppose the abolition of serfdom ; 
and that the enlightened few among them will strenuously pro- 
mote the various reforms so urgently required in the government 
of their country. 

Seeing that three out of the four classes we have described— 
namely, the peasantry, the clergy, and the nobility, that is, the 
majority of the population and wealth of the country—are more or 
less anxious for the emancipation of the serfs, while one class 
alone, the bureaucracy, is seriously opposed to their real libera- 
tion, it becomes a matter of importance to know how the military 
arm of the State is likely to act should the critical hour of con- 
flict arrive. The opposition of the civil servants of the Crown is 
formidable, on account of the actual power they possess in the 
existing form of government, the desperation with which they 
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cling to power held so long, and the unity with which their forces 
can be brought to bear by their compact organization and severe 
discipline. The army, combined with the bureaucracy under the 
command of the Czar, can defeat and keep in subjection any com- 
bination of all the other classes of the country, as it has kept 
them down for so many years. But let the Czar and the army 
cross over to the other side, and the third power must fall amid 
the execrations of the people who for generations have beheld in 
them nothing but the cruellest oppressors. The Emperor has 
already proclaimed himself on the side of the people, and what- 
ever wavering the intrigues of interested persons may excite in his 
mind, he cannot recede from his popular position without sudden 
ruin to himself and family. Let us examine as best we may the 
dispositions of the army. Before reading Schédo-Ferroti’s able 
“Etude” on this subject, we had become convinced, from per- 
sonal observation, that the Russians are not naturally a warlike 
people. ‘ 

The writer we name, after describing his countrymen as for- 
merly being an inland nation, dwelling on the banks of certain 
great rivers which joined the sea in foreign territories, goes on to 
say that the necessities of their political position made them 
aggressive neighbours. Now, however, that the months of the 
Volga, Don, Dnieper, and Dwina have been acquired by Russian 
prowess, and the territory rounded off so as to make the nation 
one compact body politic, it is high time for the Government to 
abandon her aggressive practices, and recognise in her legislation 
that the pursuit of peaceful industry is the true business of the 
nation. In this advice we cordially concur. A smaller army, 
of better organization, better fed, better paid, and better 
led than the hundreds of thousands that now encumber the 
land, would conduce more to the safety and the honour of 
Russia. At present, the condition of the Russian soldier is most 
unenviable. Taken from his home for fifteen years (it was re- 
cently twenty-two, and before that twenty-five), he is cropped 
and shaven,* he is drilled with a needless severity, and marched 
to distant parts of the frontier, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
from Novgorod to Poland—he is miserably paid (a guardsman’s 
pay is about Is. 6d. a month)—half starved when in distant can- 
tonments, ill clothed, ill shod, beaten and bullied by his superiors, 
of whose rascalities, in the way of stoppages and false returns, he 





* It is no slight grievance to the Russian peasant, especially to some of 
the religious sectaries, to lose his beard and great part of his hair on entering 
the army. It appears that there are between 7000 and 8000 barbers in the 
military service of the. Czar—* quite a small army,” says Schédo-Ferroti, “ to 
shave a large one, the cost of which might be saved by simply letting soldiers 
retain their beards.” 
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is the silent witness. The peasant’s native dislike for a soldier's 
life is not removed by the respect the soldier ought to feel for his 
officers. On parade and other public occasions he hears the 
general often address the subalterns in the grossest language of 
abuse. The discipline of the troops comes to be merely apparent 
and external. Privates discuss among themselves the conduct of 
their officers with excessive freedom, and revenge the ill-usage they 
receive by bestowing injurious epithets upon the men in whose 
presence they display marks of abject submission. It has been 
said that the power of discipline in any army is so great that a 
soldier would shoot his own father if commanded to do so by his 
colonel. Such discipline does not exist in the Russian army. 
There fear, not respect, is the parent of obedience, and the temper 
of the soldiery, in case of a civil conflict, would be sooner exaspe- 
rated against theircommanders than against their fellow-peasants. 

We had purposed entering into some detail respecting the 
Russian military force, but are admonisped that our space is 
limited. In Schédo-Ferroti’s fifth ‘‘ Etude” will be found a re- 
markably clear statement of the organic defects of the army, and 
many excellent suggestions for amendment. We will simply say, 
for the general information of readers, that the huge military force 
of Russia is divided into four categories—the Imperial Guard, 
the army, the garrison, and the companies of invalids, The guard 
is composed of the tallest and best-looking men that can be found 
among the recruits, and is always comfortably quartered in and 
about the capital. So much attention is given to sorting them 
according to regularity of feature and colour of the hair, that some 
companies look like rows of born brothers. These are the men 
for show, and a very fine show they make on a grand field-day. 
The army is the working part of the military machine, and is kept 
constantly on the march by the demands of an empire which 
includes Warsaw and the river Amoor, Archangel and the Dag- 
hestan. Beauty of feature is not a necessary qualification fora 
soldier in the army, as visitors to the prison at Lewes during the 
late war may have convinced themselves. 

Garrison duty is not performed by the army, but by a distinct 
force of some 50,000 men appointed to various districts, where they 
are permanently stationed to support the civil power, keep order, 
&c. ‘This force is called “the garrison,” and being made up of 
the refuse of the army, bears a very bad character for honesty or 
any of the civil qualities necessary to the keepers of order; the 
best men among them—“ the sweet-peas of the force,” as our 
authority styles them—are the men rejected by the army for their 
ugliness. ‘The invalid companies are not, as we should expect, 
bodies of Chelsea pensioners reposing on their laurels, but some 
40,000 men, the worst conditioned and the worst used of any men 
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in Russia. ‘They are the scum of “ the garrison,” and the hideous 
ugliness of their honest men is perfect beauty compared with the 
moral deformity which is attributed to the entire force. Their 
duties are to convoy convicts to Siberia, and to guard the precious 
metals on their way from the mines. Schédo-Ferroti’s remarks 
on the two last named sections of the army are well worthy the 
consideration of Russian statesmen. 

As, upon the whole, we incline to consider the army favourable 
to the popular cause in Russia, we have only to inquire what line 
of action the head of the army and of the State will follow in 
order to form an opinion on the probable issue of the contro- 
versy of which Russia is the theatre. The favourite epithet now 
applied to the Emperor Alexander II. is “ well-intentioned,” a 
qualification of ominous sound in the ears of those who remem- 
ber the place which is paved with good intentions. Since the 
days of the Emperor Charles V., few persons born to sovereignty 
seem to have been equal to the exigencies of a great historical 
crisis. Peter I. made, we think, more than one mistake in his 
endeavours to trample out the traditions of his country and stamp 
his people with an entirely new brand. Catherine II. was a ruler 
of masculine understanding and determination, but she was 
blinded with vainglory, and indifferent to the welfare of the mass 
of her subjects. Frederic II. and the Emperor Joseph were not 
tried in the fire of revolution. A “novus homo” seems to be 
requisite for a time when a new order of things begins; a man of 
good general capacity, of great power of application to business, 
of stern resolution and little scruple. Louis Napoleon, we fancy, 
could master the difficulties of the situation in Russia. To us, 
as distant spectators, with, we confess, but imperfect connaissance 
des causes, there are fewer difficulties for a ezar of Russia of the 
present day than those which usually beset kings and emperors in 
trouble. The demands of the subject population have been clearly 
stated: emancipation of the seris and allotments to each of the 
houses and land now occupied by them, the abolition of bureau- 
cratic despotism, the admission of the nobility to certain consti- 
tutional rights, the re-organization of the old village communes, 
the purification of the courts of law, and the free publication of 
the financial and legislative transactions of the Government. To 
grant these things now would be to bestow a boon upon the 
nation, which will be most gratefully received. To wait till they 
are wrested from the Crown by the overwhelming mass, who so far 
have been patient in waiting, will bring damage, if not ruin, 
on the Imperial family, and incalculable mischief to the country. 
Alexander II. obeyed a generous impulse when he invited his 
people to consider the best means of emancipating the serfs. It 
would have been more prudent, if less generous, to have elaborated 
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some scheme or other before he announced his good intentions. 
Had his ministers been able and patriotic men, they could have 
done their sovereign and their country this great service. But 
the Czar was compelled to seek advice elsewhere, and he did so 
in the most public manner. That advice has now been tendered 
in tones of distant thunder, and the dismay of the court party— 
the “ camarilla,” as Prince Dolgoroukow loves to style them— 
is unmistakeable. The Emperor's purpose is shaken ; he was born 
and nurtured in a palace, and the voices he has ever listened to 
are those of haunters of palaces. He is a brave, humane, well- 
informed gentleman, but no genuine autocrat. By his own mere 
fiat he could pass all the measures so eagerly desired by his sub- 
jects. But the very greatness of the deed seems to confound him. 
He must envy the position of a constitutional sovereign; one 
who can live in ease and plenty, surrounded by honour, respect, 
and popularity, with the responsibility as well as the labour of 
public business thrown upon the shoulders of ministers. If 
report speak truly, he is not indifferent to the comforts of life, 
the pleasures of the table, of the chase, and the society of wits. 
Wisdom surely would counsel him to throw off the. burden of 
despotism and make himself the head of a self-governing people. 
The best native writers advise it, the educated classes demand it, 
the people having gained their own immediate desire, will cheer- 
fully accept it, and by the clergy and the army such a step would, 
we feel sure, be steadily supported. 

We have little room to write of the Czar’s ministers. They are 
men of the old regime, brought up under Nicholas’s reign of 
terror, and unequal to the task assigned to the Government by the 
circumstances of the day. Somebody has said they are like old 
hackey coachmen set to manage a locomotive. One of them, the 
best abused man in the empire, has been set at the head of the 
commission appointed to draw up the new law for emancipating 
the serfs (La Commission de Redaction), and his very appoint- 
ment was received as a sign of reaction in the Imperial mind of 
terrible significance. 

The Kolokol, democratic though it be, had upheld the Emperor 
in his policy toward the peasantry up to the moment of this ap- 
pointment to the Minister of Justice. It now cries out against 
“the fatal reaction” which has set in, a reaction that relies on 
“ the stupidity of the Government and the ignorance of the people ;” 
and it sneers at the impotence of the Czar whose “ autocracy 
cannot achieve the exploit of liberating the peasants with their 
land.” 

The justice of this sneer is more apparent than real. The most 
absolute of monarchs must have information on which to form 
his opinions, and the only authentic sources of information to 
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him are the ministers he has appointed to their offices. If they 
deceive him, who can undeceive him as long as he retains 
them in his service? This necessary, not to call it forced con- 
fidence, is the strength of the bureaucracy and the “ camarilla,” 
and Alexander II., we fear, is not the Samson to break through 
such withes of the Philistines. 

We have spoken but incidentally of the merits of the great 
question which is at the root of all the reforms which Russians 
are demanding. Taking for granted that the serfs are to be 
emancipated, are they entitled to receive houses and land with 
their freedom, and from having been working bondsmen to become 
independent freeholders ? Such is, in substance, the destiny that 
is held out to them, and however great so ever the changes in- 
volved in the proposal, we believe that it is founded on justice, 
and replete with national benefits and the “ happiness of the 
greatest number.” The history of land tenures in Russia would 
illustrate in a striking manner the doctrine set forth in a former 
article in this Review,* that the soil belongs to the nation, and 
that the sovereign is entitled to dispose of it as of a public trust. 
National services and services to the Crown were rewarded with 
grants of land for life. The appanages of the Princes changed 
masters even many times in one life, for the Princes of the Grand 
Ducal house moved up from one possession to another according 
to seniority on the occurrence of a death in their family. The 
grants therefore that they were accustomed make to the boyars 
who followed their standard, or formed their court, could not 
have been in perpetuo, since the tenure of the Princes themselves 
was so completely transitory. It is not impossible, we think, 
that the present landholders of Russia might be puzzled to find 
in a majority of cases any better title to their possessions than 
that of “ immemorial use and custom.” At any rate, it may be 
assumed that the Czar has a right to resume, for purposes of 
public utility, portions of the grants made by his ancestors as the 
national trustees. In bestowing on every enfranchised peasant a 
small holding, and providing a recompence in money or labour 
for the lord, the Czar is doing a work of great public utility, giving 
liberty to labour and enterprise, warding off pauperism, increasing 
a hundredfold the capabilities of the soil and the resources of the 
empire. Whether the land thus acquired by the peasantry 
should be formed into communes and be administered on a com- 
munal system, is a question of too wide a scope to enter upon 
now. In England the development of the individual has been 
productive of great results in national glory, wealth, and civiliza- 
tion. ‘The dead level of communism is repulsive to us. But it 





* «The Government of India,” vol. Ixxii. p. 112. 
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remains to be seen whether a state of society be not possible in 
which individualism will be less despotic, where the good things 
of this life may be distributed a little more equally, where the aids 
of mechanical invention may be felt in as direct a manner and as 
soon in the working man’s cottage as in the capitalist’s mansion. 
The spirit is beginning to work among ourselves in commercial 
associations; and strikes, as was recently shown, are but demands 
of workmen to be admitted into partnership (if only at the smallest 
rate of profit) with the capitalist. ‘The Russian Communists feel 
that they have a grand opportunity of displaying the soundness 
of their principles, when their country is passing from a state of 
serfdom to a state of free labour, and we will not wish them bad 
luck. 


The most pressing danger with which Russia is threatened 


. arises from disordered finances, approaching, according to news- 


paper reports, national bankruptcy. The excessive use of paper 
money with notes for sums varying in value from 15l. to 3s., has 
been one main cause of this; the extravagant expenditure of the 
Court, another—and, most fatal of all, the dishonesty of public 
servants of every rank. ‘The shortest proposed method of eman- 
cipating the serfs demands a large supply of ready money. Prince 
Dolgoroukow meets the demand with characteristic boldness. 
Valuing the liberty of each serf at 16l., he proposes that the 
Government shall pay this sum at once and in the following man- 
ner. Reckoning 10,850,000 souls at 161. each (women and chil- 
dren not being counted as souls, are to be liberated gratis), the 
amount required will be 173,600,000/. sterling, which may be 
met by 
Remission to the landowners of “eta £80,000,000 
ment mortgages on their estates . 


A loan at 5 per cent. of. .. . 4 rg 32,000,000 
An issue of bank bills bearing interest at | 61,600,000 

3 per cent. Dae ie eink. xa le 
£173,600,000 


The Government will recover this large sum by the annual 
receipt of 16s. a head from the enfranchised peasants. For im- 
mediate wants, the Government should proceed to the sale, by 
auction, of Crown démesnes to the value of 55,000,0001., the 
deficit of 1,700,000/. thereby occasioned in the annual revenue of 
the Crown being made up by a legacy duty and an auction duty. 
Every purchase from the desmesnes of the Crown to be paid for 
in the bank bills before mentioned, and in no other money, so that 
in a limited number of years the issue of this 3 per cent. paper 
will be recalled. The audacity of this proposal to alienate the 
desmenes of the Crown for a national purpose seems to have 
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wounded susceptibilities that we should not have expected to find 
neur a throne whence came the shameless grants to the Orloffs, 
Zoubofts, Korsakoffs, Lanskoys, &c. 

Sacrifices of some kind will attend any changes the Govern- 
ment may resolve to make. Some reforms they have already 
accomplished since the accession of Alexander II. Let them now 
proceed boldly to decentralize authority and grant a communal 
and self-governing organization to the people, and the power 
bestowed will be used within the limits of local necessities. Delay 
and disregard of the popular feeling may bring on a convulsion 
that will endanger the supremacy of the Imperial power and the 
unity of the nation. All Europe is interested in the tranquillity 
of Russia. We heartily wish for her rulers the wisdom and the 
courage which may guide them in best developing the national 
resources, so as best to secure national peace and prosperity. 
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F the dictum of Solomon be true, that “in the multitude of 
councillors there is safety,” we ought long ere this to have dis- 
covered the right path to national security and confidence. Never, 
perhaps, were brains and pens so prolific as those which have been 
engaged for several months past in analysing the subject of our 
national defences. Where so many offer advice, the conflict of 
opinion must be necessarily great; but in the case before us, it is 
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not that the doctors disagree only, but besides them, we have to 
deal with the opinions of many most thorough quacks, who know 
nothing whatever of the subject upon which they attempt to 
lay down the law. Every one, in fact, considers himself as com- 
petent to give an opinion on military subjects as those who have 
been brought up to the profession ; and what is more, many con- 
ceive themselves even military engineers by intuition, and capable 
of passing judgment upon arrangements which are of the most 
complex character ; they see errors which are generally acknow- 
ledged to be such ; and invent remedies for them, without per- 
ceiving that in doing so, they run into others which are ten times 
more injurious. 

The military, in fact, is more of an art, and military engineer- 
ing more of a science, than most men are apt to suppose. 

On this subject of the national defences, even military men, 
and among them some of repute, entertain great differences of 
opinion ; there is therefore a large field open for argument, and 
as no subject, from its importance and magnitude, is of deeper 
interest to the country, it is not surprising that it has raised a 
considerable amount of discussion. 

The question is further complicated by the opposition of 
various parties, some of whom deny the military, and others the 
political necessity of further measures of defence; while a third 
party, holding extreme opinions, denounce all armaments of any 
kind whatever. On one side, we have the solemn warnings of 
nearly all the military and naval authorities, and of the statesmen 
of various administrations, that our position is one of danger, 
demanding immediate and considerable measures to be under- 
taken to avert the consequences of a possible calamity ; another 
party, weak in numbers, but proportionately clamorous, consider 
it to be altogether a false alarm, and that there is neither power nor 
inclination on the part of our rivals to molest us. The influence 
of this party is entirely supported by pictures of the frightful out- 
lay demanded for the defences, and of the effects of the conse- 
quent necessary taxation—burdens on industry and commerce— 
and no texts so well calculated to arouse a popular feeling in their 
favour. 

And here we may as well clear the ground by defining at once 
what is the Power against which we require to be prepared—and 
we may say distinctly, that it is France, and France alone. A war 
with other countries might cause us direct losses and evils, or, at 
least, great expenditure, but from France alone could we sustain 
a blow that would be immense and irretrievable; therefore it is 
with reference to a war with France that all our arguments will 
be directed. 

Opinions may and do vary very much as to the probability of 
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our being attacked, but the arguments against it of the most 
sanguine are insufficient. Such arguments should prove an in- 
vasion to be not only improbable, but impossible, before they 
should induce us to forego measures for our security. We know 
it to be most improbable that our house will be burned down, 
but that does not prevent those who are duly provident from 
insuring, and taking other precautions to prevent the calamity. 
But in what do the improbabilities consist? First, they say, in 
the good dispositions of the French Emperor towards us; and 
secondly, that it is not his interest nor that of France to be in- 
volved in hostilities against such a power as ours. None have yet 
been bold enough to assert that no subject of differences can with 
any probability be expected to rise between us, and it is well 
known how soon such differences may remove the most friendly 
feelings, and engender the most bitter animosities. At such a 
period, reason is rendered powerless; for when national disputes 
take place, each country, with one voice, espouses its own cause 
of quarrel, and, as justice cannot be with both, pride and ambition, 
assumed self-interests, and all the passions which spring from 
national rivalry, take the place of reason and carry the day; nor 
is it in the power of the greatest advocates for peace to make it 
otherwise. 

Let us also study national impulses on this subject, those of 
our neighbours being, necessarily, our guide of action. Now, 
clearly, those of Franee are warlike ; ours, peaceful. One has in- 
cessantly in its mouth, the glory of France, while the other 
talks of the interests of England. One, in its very expression, 
breathes war; the other, peace. Have we not, however, acts 
as well as expressions, indicating every readiness for warlike ope- 
rations? There was anything but reluctance on the part of 
France to send armies into Italy, to China, or to Syria; on the 
contrary, no Power is so manifestly ready to engage in any 
military enterprise. 

The French may have no present intentions nor desire to attack 
us, as is strongly urged by those who object to the contemplated 
precautions on our part; but at least, we have the greatest indica- 
tions of their determination to be prepared for the conflict, should 
it occur; and by such strenuous efforts and vast expenditure, as 
must show how strongly they believe in the possibility of such an 
event. We would not draw this inference merely from the large 
amount and efficiency of their army, much as that should be 
guarded against; the magnitude of their land forces may be due 
to the position they require to hold in relation to the Continental 
Powers. ‘Their fleet, however, which has been enormously in-- 
creased of late years, can be for no other service than to act in 
hostility to us; and although it is said to be only rising to the 
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strength always contemplated by preceding rulers as necessary and 
legitimate, most certainly the scale thus adopted was designed for 
no other purpose than to establish a power to rival Great Britain 
in its most tender and vulnerable point, and the accomplishment 
of that design, at any time, would have given the same grounds 
for alarm. 

Then we have accounts from all parts of the world of the 
military preparations and resources collected at stations of 
which they are already in possession, and the formation of new 
establishments, wherever a position can be found to threaten or 
control a British colony, and our Government has full reason 
to be aware of the minute researches that are made systemati- 
cally into the military state and condition of all our territories. 
In short, nothing can be more perfect than the system which the 
French have organized for obtaining every advantage, wherever 
it may be thought advisable to strike a blow, in the event of hos- 
tilities occurring with this country. Nor is all this stated in dis- 
paragement of the French, or of their Emperor; far from it. 
They know that Great Britain, of all the great Powers, is the one 
which could most effectually oppose them in any ambitious views, 
and they think it worthy of the greatest efforts to make us cautious 
in presuming to interfere with them, and in the ultimate event of 
hostilities to enter upon the contest with every advantage on their 
side 

Self-defence requires us to oppose France obtaining any large 
increase of power by further aggrandizement, and we can only 
preserve an influence sufficient to preventit, by a determination 
not to allow our warlike means to reach so low an ebb, as to 
render us unable to object to her aggressive measures, or what 
would be worse, to be forced to yield any of our most precious 
interests, or even to be absolutely at her mercy, if she chose to 
turn upon ourselves. Reliance may be placed by some in the 
offensive and defensive alliances we might form, to counteract 
these dangers, and to some extent they might afford us essential 
support; but alliances may also be formed against us, and where 
these are contracted with nations of more or less naval means, our 
dangers will become augmented in the same proportion. Con- 
sidering, then, the vast military and naval power and means at 
present in the hands of France ; her preponderating influence over 
the Powers of Europe, owing to those means; her warlike propensi- 
ties, to say nothing of ancient rivalry, and the circumstance of its 
being within the memory of man, that we were chiefly instru- 
mental in checking her ambitious views ; and the many ways in 
which disputes may be engendered ; it would seem to be utter 
infatuation were we to neglect whatever measures may be neces- 
sary to save us from insult and degradation. Admitting the per- 
fect possibility of a collision with this great Power, and that it 
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may take place at short warning, we come to the consideration of 
what may be the nature of the contest, especially in its early 
stages ; for it is for the early stages essentially, that we require 
previous preparation. 

‘The danger to be apprehended is, that unless we shall be far 
better prepared than we have hitherto been, a French army 
might land on the coast of England, and by one great enter- 
prise obtain possession of London. We consider it needless to 
reason upon the consequences of such a success; there cannot 
be a question but that it would be attended by such a thorough 
disorganization of all our means, that we should lie prostrate at 
the foot of our enemy, and submit to any law which he might be 
pleased to impose. The conquest of England may be considered 
an impossibility ; but her humiliation and deprivation of power 
and riches would produce substantially equivalent effects. The 
formidable strength of the French army, all of which would be 
available at the period selected for a quarrel, and its perfect 
organization, are so thoroughly out of proportion to anything we 
can habitually produce in the field, that were the road open to 
them, there can be no doubt of the success of a well devised and 
rapidly executed scheme of invasion. Fortunately, however, we 
have the intervening barrier of the sea in our favour, with its 
three defensive attributes : 

1. Difficulty of transporting across it, with sufficient rapidity, 
the necessary forces with all their accessaries. 

2. The advantage of position of the defending force against the 
operation of landing. 

3. The opposition of our own fleet and floating means. 

Many persons place full and entire reliance on these impedi- 
ments; some are even satisfied with any one of them; but when 
they are examined and analysed, it will be readily seen that none 
of them can be deemed sufficient. 

With regard to the transport of large forces across the English 
Channel, it is important to remember that the operation differs in 
many essential particulars from other undertakings of a similar 
eharacter in which we have been engaged. In this case, there is 
no long sea voyage, requiring the employment of a large class of 
vessel, and the concentration of a huge flotilla, whose approach 
ean be signalled, and whose course can be watched, until the final 
disembarkation of its contents upon the shore. . Here the passage 
is short and certain ; a vast number of men can be conveyed in 
steamers and in other vessels towed by them; which, issuing in- 
dependently from all the ports on the north coast of France, would 
so time their departure as to arrive at a given moment, upon any 
part of the English coast selected as the point of rendezvous. 
Across so narrow a channel, every tolerable-sized fishing-boat 

[Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLVI.]—New Szrtzs, Vol. XVIII. No. II. II 
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would make a transport, and several could be towed by one steamer, 
and there can be little doubt that, in this manner, a force of 50,000 
infantry, with its proportion of field artillery, could be conveyed 
at one trip, and thrown on shore at any point of the south coast. 
Every vessel, on the discharge of its cargo, would hurry back +o 
the nearest port, and return with reinforcements, running back- 
wards and forwards independently. Thus, in from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, 'the force first thrown on shore might be 
doubled, and afterwards rapidly increased by successive reinforce- 
ments. It must, however, be admitted, that the operation of 
landing in face of an enemy of even moderate force, supported by 
artillery, is a most desperate undertaking. The men, crowded 
into boats, which can make but comparatively slow progress to the 
shore, and which, necessarily perfectly passive, are exposed for a 
considerable period to the artillery and musketry of an enemy ; 
added to the disorder in which those will land who succeed in 
reaching the shore, altogether render it a most hopeless effort. 
Nor can much confidence be placed in a prevailing idea of many 
officers, of the power of covering the disembarkation of troops by 
the fire of gunboats and other armed vessels of light draught of 
water; the upper line of a beach generally affords banks and un- 
dulations which give much cover; but even should it be other- 
wise, the soil, sand, or shingle, at any practicable landing-place, is 
so easily turned up, that in a very short time troops and guns 
could be, not to say entrenched, but placed sufficiently under cover, 
and the guns so arranged in flanking positions, as to be thoroughly 
protected from the fire of any vessels at sea. Where a force, then, 
can be brought down to oppose a landing, that resource should 
never be lost sight of, and every officer in command within reach 
should hasten down even with the first driblets of troops that could 
be collected, to meet the enemy on the beach ; and it would be a 
most legitimate attempt, since, from the nature of the proceeding, 
a retreat would be always available in case of being too late or of 
any false alarm. Where the places convenient for landing are 
limited in number and in space, such, for instance, as was the case 
in the Crimea, the defenders might have a good chance of pro- 
ducing a respectable force to oppose the attempt; but even there, 
the Russians abandoned the idea beyond a certain distance from 
their main resources, and allowed the Allies to establish them- 
selves on shore without opposition. The coast of England, how- 
ever, is peculiarly favourable for the invader. For hundreds of 
miles there is scarcely a yard on which troops might not land; a 
circumstance which was often remarked by the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, and which is so well proved by the habitual practice of 
beaching colliers wherever required. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the first footing of an enemy should be made in any of 
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the numerous bays so favourable for the purpose. Where such 
places occur within the probable radius of operations, there might 
be standing defences prepared beforehand to resist the attempt ; 
but unless supported by a moveable force, such defences could be 
readily turned by the disembarkation of an advanced-guard on 
either flank, whére the shore, being more rugged, had been left 
without defence. The enemy, so landing, would then take pos- 
session of the neighbouring bays, or small adjoining harbours, 
for the disembarkation of his main body. The defences on the 
open coast are necessarily calculated to resist a landing in their 
immediate front only, and not an attack from the flank or rear. 
The martello towers, studded as they are along the shore, are quite 
incapable of any self-defence, and would be reduced at once. 

The great network of railways all over England, would afford 
large means, if properly organized, for a rapid concentration of 
force on any point, and this might lead to a defeat of the object, 
if the real place of attack could be known in time ; but that again 
is very problematical. ‘The attacking forces would issue from 
all the ports of the Channel, from Brest to Dunkirk, and by steam 
power could be concentrated on any given point, at any given 
hour ; regulating their movements so as to render it quite doubt- 
ful on what part between Margate and Portsmouth was the doomed 
point of attack. Telegrams of alarm would fly from all quarters, 
so as to bewilder the Generals in command, who would necessarily 
have to await the development of the plans of the invaders, which 
would only be made clear by an actual landing in force, for many 
a demonstration might be made by landings followed by early re- 
embarkations. Thus it might prove very difficult to meet the 
enemy on the beach in sufficient force to oppose the real attack. 
Then would come the trial for the next available operation, namely, 
that of a rapid concentration of superior forces, to bring on an 
action with the invader, as soon as possible after the disembarka- 
tion. Thus, assuming that 50,000 were first landed, and that it 
required from twelve to twenty-four hours to reinforce them, the 
question is, whether 60,000 or 70,000, or even 50,000 good troops 
could be brought to the field to give them battle within that time. 
And here we must calculate upon having to quit the railway con- 
veyance at least ten or twelve miles from the ground occupied by 
the main body of the enemy. 

Thus far, then, we have considered the undertaking as un- 
opposed by our fleets; and so we hold that it must be con- 
sidered, for without a decided naval superiority in the home seas 
at the time, an invasion would be decidedly impracticable. There 
is a very prevalent opinion that our national protection should be 
confided entirely to the navy. This is a dangerous delusion, and 
would be an impolitic principle, even if it were practicable. It 
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would require the constant presence in the home seas of a strength 
equal to cope with the entire aggregate naval force of any enemy, 
or combination of enemies, to which we might be opposed at the 
time ; and that in addition to what might be necessary to support 
our foreign possessions ; and it is well known that the colonies 
are generally heedless about their own defences, relying, in a simi- 
lar manner, on our fleets for their protection. It is impossible to 
contemplate so great an extent of naval resources. Such a course 
would also tend to leave our navy always in a passive, defensive 
position, without daring to move in search of any enemy; as, in 
the event of their doing so, he might double back and be before 
us on our own shores, where he would make short work of it ; 
for this trusting solely to the navy, if it means anything, implies 
an abandonment of all precautions on land, and leaves the country 
at the mercy of the first body of men who obtain a footing in it. 
There is, however, generally a fallacious compromise in the mind 
of those who hold these opinions :—they would admit of a certain 
addition to the military power of resistance, but object to so large 
an expenditure of means upon it; that is, they would adopt a 
half-measure, certain to incur considerable expense, and thoroughly 
inefficient for its purpose. 

But it may be said, why not watch the proceedings of the 
enemy on his own shores, and thus act offensively as well as de- 
fensively at the same time? We have, however, the experience 
of the French wars at the beginning of the century, when our 
aggregate superiority in force and in skill was enormous, which 
teaches us how thoroughly impossible it was even then, to prevent 
the enemy getting out of port, and directing his course where he 
pleased. So much was this the case, that Lord Nelson sailed on 
one occasion to the West Indies, in fancied pursuit of a French 
fleet which was quietly going in quite another direction ; and on 
another well-known occasion, there is little doubt that, had Admi- 
ral Villeneuve acted up to his instructions, he might have entered 
the Channel and maintained an entire superiority in it for. the 
week, which was all that Napoleon demanded for his invasion of 
England. 

The essentially defensive course of action then, to which we 
should be driven, would afford great confidence to the enemy, 
who might rove where he pleased, and act in force against any of 
our most valuable colonies without anything to guard on his 
own part; it would be disgraceful and damaging to us, without 
being effectual, even for its object ; whereas, if we can fee] safe on 
shore at home, (and the argument applies, though in a less im- 
portant degree, abroad,) our fleets will be at liberty to protect 
our trade, and to act against the enemy in any direction. We 
should not be forced to confine our effort to warding off the blows 
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of our opponent, but have a power of inflicting them also, which 
is the only way of succeeding in a contest and of making an 
enemy desirous of peace. Naval forces, too, must be always 
subject to casualties arising from rocks and shoals, explo- 
sions, conflagrations, accidents, or injuries to machinery, serious 
results from negligence or mismanagement, which may con- 
siderably affect the relative superiority of fleets; and although 
no one will impugn the devotion, energies, and spirit of our navy, 
nor their perfection in the management of the means put into their 
hands, ship by ship; still, the changes in gunnery, and in the 
whole system of navigation by the substitution of steam for sails, 
since the latest maritime war of any note, will open a new era for 
competition ; new principles of tactics will be introduced, and 
many new and unexpected results may be anticipated. There is 
no reason to doubt but that we may excel in these also ; still it 
would be great presumption to suppose that we must necessarily 
monopolize improvements, in which other nations have shown 
great ability and skill. All these are sources of possible contin- 
gencies, which should prevent our considering the navy as the 
sole prop on which the safety of the empire should depend. 
Among the difficulties and objections to an exaggerated pro- 
vision of naval forces, is the abstraction of the crews, whether 
seamen or engineers, from the social industry of the country. 
Almost every man on board a man of war, unlike those of the 
army, is of a skilled profession, and consequently more valuable 
to the country ; it is true that many are taken into the service, as 
what they call landsmen or labourers, but even these are imme- 
diately under an apprenticeship which, by degrees, gives them 
the same skill as others, while the art of a soldier leads to nothing 
useful in after life. It is this fact, of the naval service being a 
profession, and one which is ordinarily not. overstocked, which 
leads to the difficulty of rapidly manning our ships ;—apparently 
it can only be accomplished by very high offers, in which the Ad- 
miralty must compete with the merchants, whose wants are in- 
creased by the extra demand occasioned by the emergency. It isa 
problem not yet solved, how this force, which is required on a large 
scale in the event of threatened hostilities, can be raised. The main- 
tenance of a full war establishment throughout peace, which may be 
of indefinite duration, would lead to an enormous and unjustifiable 
expenditure ; and the desideratum is, how otherwise to be sure of 
resources which shall be available at the period of danger. The 
coast-guard has been combined with the naval service with this 
intent, and, it is believed, with great success, and it is a subject 
for inquiry and examination whether the transport and packet, as 
well as every other Government naval service, might not also be 
combined with-it, with more or less advantage ; no doubt, there 
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are objections and difficulties, but as in all changes some interests 
must suffer, the question is the arrangement which will be least 
prejudicial to the national interests taken as a whole. 

Among the armaments for the maritime defences are the block- 
ships and gun-boats ; and in neither of these instances, it is to be 
feared, has the advantage of the employment of this description 
of vessel been thoroughly considered. The block-ships seem to 
be devised on an idea of economy, by adapting certain obsolete 
old line-of-battle ships to the purpose, arming them powerfully, 
and giving them a very moderate steam power to help their move- 
ments. ‘Thus they figure very well in the great estuaries and in 
stationary position, but the system has great defects. They ab- 
sorb large means in armaments, steam power, naval stores and 
equipments, and above all, in seamen, gunners, and crews, all 
which are so much wanted for the sea-going fleets. It is pro- 
bable that the means applied to three of these block-ships would 
amply provide for two first-rate vessels fit for all purposes, and 
of far superior value; the saving is effected by the erroneous 
expedient of fitting up an old article, and that even in an imper- 
fect manner; for they are neither well adapted to one thing nor 
another. If required to join the mancuvring fleet, where there 
will always be a great temptation, or even necessity, for employ- 
ing them, they will be slow, unwieldy, and comparatively ineffi- 
cient, adding to the nominal, but not to the effective force, 
hampering the movements of the fleet, and compromising its 
credit ; while for the protection of ports and estuaries, they will 
draw too much water, and not be sufficiently active and divisible ; 
at the same time presenting great masses, on which the fire of 
the enemy, from dispersed positions and at long ranges, may be 
concentrated. Nothing can be so impolitic for the reputation of 
the country, for success in war, and even for economy, as such a 
system of expedients, by endeavouring td turn to account material, 
because it happens to be available, although it is ill-adapted to the 
purpose. The great pride of our country, and a leading principle 
of its success, both in its commercial and military undertakings, 
should be to employ nothing but the best means it is possible to 
obtain. 

With regard to steamer gun-boats, if a class of small vessels, 
powerfully armed, of great speed, thoroughly seaworthy, and able 
to carry a reasonable provision of necessaries, including fuel, and 
consequently fit for service anywhere, could be devised, they 
would, no doubt, be of admirable use; but if, as is feared, they 
again are but an expedient, fit only for sheltered harbour and 
coast services, and consequently only applicable to distinct limited 
localities, the system will be anything but judicious ; separate 
equipments of them will be required to be in readiness everywhere ; 
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for it will be too late to send them when the attack takes place ; 
consequently, the provision of them must be enormous, while far 
the greater part will remain inactive. Their great cost will be in 
the construction of the peculiar kind of vessel for the purpose, 
its steam engine and apparatus, and men to manage and work 
both engine and vessel; and they must necessarily be in great 
numbers im the aggregate. A substitute for these local floating 
defences has been suggested, which must be considered far pre- 
ferable. It is, to divide the fighting and the moving power of 
the gunboat, taking for the former, either a well-constructed and 
appropriate vessel, or on an emergency, any capacious lighter, or 
even a raft, such as Captain Coles, R.N., employed in the Black 
Sea ; such a vessel could be prepared in an exceedingly short 
time, and if armed with one or more heavy guns, the necessary 
ammunition and stores, and manned chiefly by local seamen or 
other volunteers, would be both an efficient and inexpensive 
arrangement. Its motive power might be supplied by the small 
steamers-found in all our rivers and ports, which would not re- 
quire the least alteration or adaptation for the service, nor be dis- 
turbed from their habitual occupations till the last moment, when 
there cannot be a doubt but that, on a previous understanding, 
all their energies would be freely given for the protection of the 
place and the property in it. An alternative system has more 
than once been proposed, of requiring passage and other steamers 
to be built so as to fit them to carry guns in time of war; this 
would be far too great and inconvenient an interference with pri- | 
vate business and enterprise, to be tolerated, and would cramp the 
progress of improvement by a demand for two requisites which 
might be frequently, indeed it may be said, would be generally 
incompatible. There is one speculative use anticipated for the 
gan-boats, to which we entirely demur: it is in assuming that 
they may be brought to act powerfully against the transports 
which are conveying the enemy's troops to our shores. We have 
already declared the opinion that no invasion could be attempted 
(unless our army means were of a more miserable character than 
any party is inclined to admit) without the enemy had a decided 
local naval superiority; and with that, he would clearly be able, 
with his men of war, and armed vessels, great and small, to sweep 
the coasts and narrow seas of all such petty floating forces, which 
would be forced to seek refuge within the few scattered harbours 
along the coast, where they must remain “for the time perfectly. 
harmless. Another fallacy is prevalent regarding the gun-boats ; 

that a number of them would subdue the larger, and even the 
largest men of war. It is founded on the idea that at long ranges, 
the large object would seldom be missed, the small one seldom or 
never be hit; whereas from the motion of the gun-boat, in the 
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quietest of times, in the open sea, increased by its heavy gun, and 
other cumbrous dead weight, the practice would be very far more 
irregular from it than from the steadier and larger craft; and in 
a degree which it is well known by naval officers, would more 
than compensate for the difference of size. This, added to the 
difficulty of judging the precise distances at sea, would render its 
fire most ineffective; while the larger vessel, by its number of 
guns, could fire from twenty to sixty guns at each single antago- 
nist ; and by its steam power, if not quite so fast, would have a 
faculty of movement which would be greatly embarrassing to these 
hornets. 

The system indeed was practised by the Spanish gun-boats in 
the Gut of Gibraltar—these vessels, being fast sailers, and pro- 
vided with sweeps, did occasionally annoy single ships even of 
the largest class; but it was only at periods of dead calm, when 
the ship could not turn her head round to bring her broadside to 
bear—as soon as the lightest wind sprung up, the gun-boats, in 
spite of their numbers and superior power of locomotion, at once 
retired, and took shelter in their ports. At one time, a small 
sloop of war, commanded by Captain Usher, R.N., which they 
were sent out expressly to capture, made such havoc among them 
as greatly reduced their ardour upon subsequent occasions. 

When we look at the enormous efforts made by the French to 
increase their navy, we are somewhat surprised at the coolness 
with which they accuse us of unnecessarily arming in self-defence ; 
the very title by which we designate our proceedings, our national 
defences, mark our object not being offensive. The vigour with 
which our Parliament disputes every item of expenditure on war- 
like preparations which cannot be proved to be for decidedly de- 
fensive purposes; the very nature of the greater part of the 
measures, which are purely local, are amply sufficient to calm the 
mind of Europe as to our motives. The real object, however, of 
our accusers is clear; it is, to induce us to forego preparations 
which may impede their becoming our masters. Great efforts are 
now most wisely making to augment and improve the condition 
of that primary element of our security, the navy, and not at all 
too soon. 

If the above statements and reasonings be correct, it is impos- 
sible to dispute the absolute necessity of our adopting strong 
measures for our protection on land as well as on the sea. It is 
not a question of pounds, shillings, and pence, for the alternative 
is frightful, and the direct losses sustained by it would throw 
any such expenditure into the shade; it would be in fact ruin 
ard desolation. At the same time, the country has a right to 
demand that although the means provided be ample, they shall 

be on the best and most economical system: that is the real 
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problem which we have to solve, and it is one most difficult of 
solution, even among those who have always been engaged in the 
profession of arms; nor is the difficulty diminished by the con- 
fident and sometimes plausible specifics of those who know nothing 
at all about it. 

Our means of defence on shore consist of the regular army, in- 
cluding infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers, the militia, 
yeomanry, pensioners, volunteers, and fortifications. The 
Duke of Wellington pronounced a dictum, which no one would 
dispute, even from a less eminent authority, that our essential 
reliance must be placed on an adequate moveable army in the 
field. The whole course of his military career, however, will 
prove that he was, by that sentiment, far from repudiating the 
great advantage to be gained from fortification as an accessory 
and support. As Master-General of the Ordnance, he was uni- 
formly zealous in encouraging works for the distinct objects now 
recommended by the Royal Commissioners. 

Of our army in the field, the regulars must form the basis on 
which all must rest and depend ; an army composed exclusively 
of the other classes, even the militia, good as they become after a 
lengthened embodiment, would yield rapidly before a French 
force of even inferior strength. Some branches of our regulars 
may perhaps admit of improvements ; but the infantry. and field 
artillery are, to say the least of them, admirable. If the vanity of 
any country in Europe would admit that the army of any other 
could compete with it in quality, it would name the British ; cer- 
tain it is that the French who served with ours in the Crimea 
would do so. It is admirably organized, and never fails in doing 
its duties brilliantly; nor would the greatest economist, looking 
most minutely into details, say that per se it was more costly 
than absolutely necessary for efficiency. Whatever may be the 
gross amount of expenditure on the military establishments, that 
of absolute pay, accommodation, and maintenance of officers and 
men—including pensions, hospital and other attendant personal 
expenses, are far from being extravagant ; and this fact is here 
put forward as an argument for an increase to the regular army, 
because an addition to the personnel of the forces by no means 
carries with it a proportionate increase to the great aggregate of 
military expenditure. Our regulars, however, are in very small 
numbers to fight a great battle. Looking at the host which may 
be brought against us in an invasion of this country, we ought to 
have at least 200,000 good troops fit to take the field, available 
to resist them. The French would have double the number avail- 
able for the attack, but it may fairly be assumed that with such a 
force we could, by as early a battle as possible, meet upon equal 
terms all that they could by that time have landed in the country. 
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By good troops, we would not mean to imply that they must ne- 
cessarily be all regulars; but so composed as to form a realiy 
efficient army for its strength ; thus, two-thirds regulars, and one- 
third militia, or even one-half militia, provided they are in the 
state’ they arrive at after being for some time embodied; would 
make an excellent army. When we speak of admirable troops, 
we cannot include as entirely of such a character the whole of 
that force of regulars which appears in the estimate. It must 
be borne in mind that a large number are recruits, and very young 
soldiers in the course of training ; and these not in proportion to 
the strength at home, but to that of the entire army, of which more 
than a half is abroad. 

Great doubts are entertained respecting the policy of the 
mounted yeomanry. Of all the branches of an army, the 
cavalry and field artillery are the least applicable to irregulars, 
that is, to bodies only occasionally under arms. Those two 
services, to be at all efficient, require to be constantly kept 
together, and exercised under closely watched and precise ar- 
rangements. Horses of a light active irregular cavalry, composed 
of races peculiarly adapted to this service, co-operate to effect with 
certain armies on the continent, but the conditions are very dif- 
ferent from what could be expected from the yeomanry corps in a 
warfare in England. They might be in some degree tseful as 
escorts, orderlies, guides, &c.; but their service would hardly, 
under the existing system, be worth their cost, and the embarrass- 
ment attending their employment end the regulation of their ne- 
cessary supplies. The pensioners, being old soldiers, could be 
turned to useful account. Their defects are, want of physical 
powers, and, no doubt, a spirit of irregularity, and probably in- 
temperance, arising from a want of occupation, in a large number 
of them. ‘They would not be equal to active service in the field, 
but would be valuable within works of fortification, and for sup- 
plying other guards of a local and stationary character. 

The great volunteer movement affords a new source of strength 
of a most promising nature. It is only at its commencement, 
and will require great tact, judgment, discretion, and'good feeling, 
to obtain from it the value of which it is clearly capable. It has 
started from the spontaneous energy of the people, in a manner 
which is most encouraging to ourselves, and discouraging to any 
who might feel inclined to attack us. Hundreds of thousands of 
men suddenly appearing, animated by the highest spirit, fully 
armed and accoutred at little or no cost to the public, and sub- 
mitting to the active practice and exercises of soldiers, cannot be 
held to be otherwise than a most powerful reinforcement to our 
defensive resources ; but so great is the enthusiasm for this de- 
scription of force at the present period, that there is a fear lest 
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by estimating them too highly, we may run into the danger of 
relaxing in other efforts of more importance. The notion that 
the most animated spirit, and the attainment of the mechanical 
part of a soldier's exercises, will render these bodies able to cope 
with anything like an equal number of the veteran troops by 
whom they would be opposed, must be abandoned: while at the 
same time, the most strenuous exertions should be made to render 
them as efficient as possible, for those services which they are 
clearly capable of performing. 

And here it may be necessary to advert to what appears to be 
a prevalent delusion with a large portion of the public, that there 
is a positive advantage in such corps being what they denominate 
“ Trregulars.” Now the term irregulars, if it means anything, 
must mean troops imperfectly organized :—whether this imperfec- 
tion arises from their training or their constitution, or from both 
causes combined, it must always be a defect, and render them, pro 
tanto, inferior to regular troops. In discussing this question, the 
moral effect of the soldier’s training must not be overlooked. It 
is possible that the mechanical portion of a soldier's duty may be 
learned in a few weeks ; but the process which forms the morale 
of regular troops, the most valuable quality of all, is of far slower 
operation, and we know by the testimony of every officer of ex- 
perience, that it requires at least a year of unremitting service in 
the ranks, and in military duties, to make a good soldier ; and he 
is not at his best until two years have elapsed. There is then a 
steadiness, a confident aplomb, a manly habit of obedience, and a 
knowledge of the business under every eircumstance, which cannot 
be exhibited or proved by the most creditable marching and 
mancuvring at a field-day in Hyde Park. It cannot be too 
strongly inculcated upon the minds of the volunteers and of the 
British public in general, that no comparison can be drawn be- 
tween success gained by armed populations in a prolonged con- 
test, in perhaps a wild and mountainous country, over dissemi- 
nated bodies of regular armies, and the opposition which our 
volunteers would be able to offer against large concentrated forces 
marching on London. 

Great expectations are entertained that the volunteers will have 
a great’ advantage over regular troops from their perfection as 
marksmen, but it is much to be feared that this anticipation will 
not be realized. Ground for rifle practice is very difficult to be 
obtained ; in populous districts, those in which volunteer corps 
must most abound, the difficulty is more peculiarly great ; and 
where several miles are to be travelled to reach it, much imperfec- 
tion must be expected in this accomplishment, on which so much 
stress is laid. We must not rest our confidence too much on the 
prizes obtained: at shooting matches by a few crack marksmen ;— 
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there must necessarily be many in the classes of which the volun- 
teers are composed, well conversant with the use of the fowling- 
piece and rifle; but these are the exception as individuals, and 
not to be deemed samples of the great mass. It may thus be 
more than doubtful whether the steady practice of the regular 
troops at their appropriate stations, may not render them superior 
generally, even in this particular. 

A serious defect also in the volunteers would be in the qualities 
of their officers and non-commissioned officers. It is not but 
what they would be as fine, gallant fellows as any in the regular 
army, and probably if anything superior tothe rest of the volunteers, 
as being selected from among them, but excepting those who may 
have been previously in the army, and who ought to be earnestly 
sought for, they would not have those professional acquirements 
which are only to be got by the constant professional practice in 
barracks, camp, or the field, and which are of far greater conse- 
quence than is commonly supposed. The reason why regiments of 
mere recruits often distinguish themselves in their first actions, 
is entirely owing to having officers and non-commissioned officers 
of older standing, and in whom they place implicit confidence. 
Thus, if the officers and non-commissioned officers from a regi- 
ment of the line, could be at once attached to one of volunteers, at 
the commencement of a campaign, that regiment would be worth 
far more than another with its own officers. A little campaign- 
ing, that best of all schools, would soon produce a very valuable 
class of volunteer officers; but at first they would be at a loss, 
and assuredly the men would not have the confidence in them 
which is absolutely necessary to make good troops. 

With all its disadvantages, however, the volunteer movement 
is most noble and creditable to all who have entered into it, and 
of great value to the country. Besides the moral effect which it 
will have on the world in general, it will add great intrinsic 
strength to the country; a large proportion of volunteers will 
have the ingredients for making good troops, which will be de- 
veloped by further practice, and by efforts to remove existing 
defects; a military spirit and military exercises will, by it, be 
diffused over the country, the effect of which will react upon the 
general service, making the recruiting less difficult, and the army 
more popular. 

The proposed addition to be made to the defensive capabilities 
of the country by fortifications, has been most diffusely and 
minutely discussed in and out of Parliament. It is not that any 
party repudiates such measures in toto; for instance, all would 
have sea-batteries, to keep ships from approaching our arsenals 
too nearly ; but, with that exception, there is scarcely an item 
that has been proposed, to which objections have not been made 
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more or less; while there are some who would even add to the 
Government propositions, and that to a considerable extent. Mili- 
tary engineers are accused, in the usual hackneyed terms of abuse, 
of being bigoted to routine, and not to be trusted with designing 
such considerable works of defence; but, as far as we can perceive, 
with much injustice ; asin other professions, they must not aban- 
don the results of experience, which it is easy to call routine, for 
fancied innovations. So prolific are would-be engineers, that 
Mandar, more than half a century ago, gives a description of one 
hundred and twenty different systems of fortifications which had, 
up to that time, been promulgated with some parade. New 
schemes still continue to pour in for consideration ; all to remove 
acknowledged defects, but running into others of far more im- 
portance. Government therefore determined to adopt a course 
which they might reasonably suppose would give more confidence 
than trusting to any single professional body. A mixed Com- 
mission was composed of officers of different branches of the ser- 
vice, Engineers, Artillery, and Navy, and even a civilian was 
added, who, known to be an able man in other pursuits, had 
recently turned much of his attention to the art of fortification. 
This Commission was instructed to take under consideration, on 
a full and effective scale, a system for standing defences for our 
naval arsenals, and a few other points, which had generally been 
acknowledged as deserving of attention, and to that extent they 
have delivered a very valuable Report. An objection has been 
made, that the Commission were not charged with a full investi- 
gation into the great question of the whole measure of defence 
for the country, by every available means and arrangement in our 
power ; but such a course would have led to abstract principles 
and considerations which would have afforded food for discussion 
without end, and terminated in no result. For such a compre- 
hensive object as this, the Commission must have been differently 
constituted ; and it was, no doubt, far better to clear off some 
definite and practicable object, the necessity for which in a greater 
or less degree was indisputable. ‘The investigations of the Com- 
mission, then, have been limited to the protection chiefly of the 
following stations—Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, Portland, 
Dover, Sheerness, Chatham, the Thames, and Woolwich. These 
comprehend our principal arsenals, and are, besides, of consider- 
able interest from their connexion with the general defence of the 
country. 

London is so near to the most accessible parts of our frontier 
shore, and its loss would be so fatal, from the vast interests, both 
public and private, concentrated within it, that it is generally 
admitted that an invader would direct his attack in the most rapid 
and decided manner upon this, the vital point of the empire. A 
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reflection, then, naturally arises that we should, at all events in 
the first instance, concentrate our efforts distinctly against that 
attack, and not waste them at more remote stations ; but although 
the security of London may be the most essential object for our 
attention, it is not the only one, and it would be most improvi- 
dent to leave important arsenals, on which our naval power is 
greatly dependent, subject to assault, either in combination with, 
or independent of, other enterprises. It is well known that all 
projects of invasion of Great Britain comprehend a distant attack, 
to divert our attention and draw off our forces, as well as for spe- 
cific objects of injury and annoyance, and for this purpose, our 
naval arsenals would be decidedly the most advantageous points 
to aim at. 

But in addition to other strong reasons for affording security to 
these important establishments, the nature of the defences pro- 
posed for them will be such as to convert them into capacious 
strongholds, which will form most useful rallying points, depots, 
‘and places of refuge for considerable districts. Under cover of 
their defences, scattered detachments, volunteers, and the armed 
population might be gradually collected, organized, equipped, an* 
then disposed of as might seem most advisable. Dover, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Pembroke are all well situated for becom- 
ing each of them such a focus for refuge or action. Without 
them, a few thousand men of the enemy might be thrown into 
those districts, who would spread consternation far and near, and 
would break up all efforts to arrange and combine any measures 
of protection. Secure strategical points of this nature in our 
possession, would render it great rashnessin an enemy to attempt 
such enterprises, while they would, at the same time, give great 
confidence to our own countrymen. ‘These places, however, can- 
not be improvised ; they must be prepared beforehand ; but when 
once established, they would be lasting, and always ready as a 
basis of defence. Another great consideration in their favour is, 
that they need not necessarily become a drain, except in the 
smallest possible degree, on our regular forces. For exclusively 
defensive action, their garrisons may consist almost entirely of 
volunteers, and would not even require those that are most elabo- 
rately equipped and prepared for the field. Bodies of a local sta- 
tionary force; men remaining at their own homes, and engaged 
up to the moment of the emergency in their ordinary occupations, 
without marching equipments, but instructed in the use of the 
different arms, and the most necessary and simple exercises, under 
a few good staff and departmental officers, may be expected to 
make brilliant defences within fortifications; and if this be 
doubted, we may refer to the conduct of the Turks, who, under 
the most imperfect military organization, show an obstinacy in 
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defending even inferior entrenchments, which frequently neutra- 
lizes the efforts of the finest troops of the most powerful military 
States. 

But the defence of Portsmouth, Dover, Chatham, and Woolwich 
has more or less a direct bearing on the immediate protection of 
London itself. In the recent debates in Parliament, it was assumed 
that the proposed improvement of the defences of Dover, had 
reference to the great harbour of refuge which has been com- 
menced there, and that under the circumstances of the doubtful 
progress and future advantage of that undertaking, the construc- 
tion of extensive works of defence at this point must be con- 
sidered at least premature. This, however, is not by any means 
the true version of the case, and the slight apparently put upon 
the military importance of this station by the Commissioners in 
the cursory remark, that if much had not already been done 
towards its protection, they would not have recommended any 
works to be undertaken for this purpose, is a view of the matter 
in which it appears difficult to concur, in the face of the well- 
known opinion of the late Duke of Wellington, and the prominent 
situation of the place, on the main line of operations of an enemy. 
Dover, in fact, is the nearest point to the coast of France, and 
lies directly on the high route between London and Paris. It 
presents many naturally favourable features for enclosing a con- 
siderable space within a moderate extent of works, and thus can 
not only be strongly fortified for a moderate sum, by works which 
can be defended by a comparatively small garrison, but it is 
likewise capable of sheltering, if necessary, a very considerable 
force. Itis well situated for a place of depot and reserves for 
the coast of Kent generally, and for a place of refuge and rendez- 
vous, for the collection of bodies of men to act on the flanks and 
rear of an invader. With the proposed works for the right bank 
of the Medway at Rochester and Chatham, and viewing the nature 
of that river below those places, and the defensive line it presents 
from the mouth up to Maidstone, Dover and Chatham, well secured, 
would have a somewhat similar effect to the famous quadrilateral 
in Italy ; and the whole coast of Kent, which would otherwise be 
the most assailable part of our frontier, is rendered, by these 
works, one on which it would be anything but favourable for an 
enemy to establish his base of operations ; and the more he can 
be restricted to given localities, the better we can be prepared to 
oppose him. Viewing the works in detail proposed for Dover, 
they can by no means be considered excessive, nor beyond what 
are necessary for the objects they are to serve. Nor is there 
much to remark on the details for those on the right bank of the 
Medway at Chatham. The object of these works is not so much 
to cover the dockyard from injury; for the enemy at this period 
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would be approaching the heart of the kingdom, and in conten- 
tion for a far greater prize; but rather to serve as a strategical 
point, and téte de pont in aid of the operations of the field force ; 
and it is with this view that the works should be designed. An 
important distinction should be drawn between the works for the 
right and those for the left bank of the Medway: the latter would 
come into play under very different conditions, and be of doubtful 
value. They would form, in fact, an extended entrenched camp, 
without influence of any kind, unless within the focus of the 
principal contest; andif there, abstracting, by a division of forces, 
from the means available at the decisive moment. The enemy, 
concentrated between the defenders of this line and the main 
body of our troops, would cut off the communication between 
them, and have all the advantages of the central position, nor 
would it be a time to attempt to secure the dockyard from bom- 
bardment ; when the invader is in force on the Jeft bank of the 
Medway, every consideration must be absorbed in the means for 
opposing his gaining possession of London. Chatham is not a 
place. like the other arsenals, which could be left long to its own 
resources. Sheerness is not a port of primary importance, and 
it is not so placed as to induce an enemy to make any great efforts 
against it, as they could not be combined to any effect with any 
other leading operation. We could wish no better than that he 
would expend his means in such a corner, where even success 
could have no influence upon the general issue of the campaign. 

The defence of the river Thames has been a subject of anxiety 
to many, under a persuasion that little attention has been paid to 
it. In importance, nothing could well exceed that of preventing 
an enemy penetrating up the Thames; but at the same time, 
nothing could be much easier than to render such an enterprise 
impossible, by means which could be very rapidly collected; and 
the idea of his running up to Woolwich, with his steamers, is 
supposing a want of spirit and energy of which it would be pre- 
posterous to accuse our countrymen. Against such an attempt, 
there will be our standing batteries, with the advantageous cir- 
cumstance of a very narrow passage to guard, where the vessel's 
course would be thoroughly defined within a few yards, and where 
by the windings of the river, the guns may frequently be in a 
position to rake the ships throughout their approach. 

And here it may be as well to say a few words on the relative 
power of ships against shore defences, for there is a vague notion 
existing that ships may silence batteries, or run by them with 
impunity. Itis certainly possible that such an event might happen 
through mal-arrangements on shore, and sometimes it may be 
impossible to avoid the chance of such contingencies; but under 
ordinary circumstances the land defences will have enormous ad- 
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vantages. Batteries on shore placed at a height of from 50 to 
150, or even 200 feet above the water, will make most perfect 
practice, and be little susceptible of injury from the fire of 
shipping ; if additional security be needed, the guns may be very 
much dispersed: and if placed in a flanking position, while their 
direct front to the sea is covered, they can scarcely be opposed at 
all. The battery presents only a few minute parts that are vul- 
nerable, except to a very heavy and concentrated cannonading, 
while every shot striking the ship will do more or less palpable 
damage ; nor is the battery, like the ship, combustible, or liable to 
be sunk. The vessel certainly may choose her position, but this 
would of course be considered in the arrangements of the battery ; 
she may likewise retire at pleasure, which is precisely the object 
which the battery is intended to effect. But, above all, it is said, 
by those who have confidence in the power of steam-vessels under 
such circumstances, they may pass the battery with rapidity, and 
they may have shot-proof sides. The effect of the rapidity of 
their passage may be obviated where the passage is of any length, 
by placing the batteries in succession ; and the difficulty of hit- 
ting them in their course, however rapid, is not so great as would 
be -imagined, considering that the vessel will not run her own 
length in the time of the shot’s flight to her ; therefore, firing the 
gun when her bow is on its alignment, the shot will be sure to 
strike her somewsere ; but a very serious impediment to great 
speed in the immediate vicinity of the land will be the smoke. In 
most cases also, where so bold a course is advocated, the fact of 
the vessel having to return past the same battery, and probably in 
a more or less damaged, or even dismantled condition, is left out 
of consideration. 

Great researches are now making, particularly by the French, 
into the possibility of rendering ships invulnerable by a coating 
ofiron plates ; and if any degree effective, the result will be of great 
importance. There are so many difficulties to be overcome, and 
the cost will be so enormous, that it is impossible not to ad- 
mire the determination of the French to effect this object, as 
evinced in the spirited efforts they are making to accomplish it. 
The first result to be established is a coating which shall be shot- 
proof. Hitherto this has been but partially obtained; very heavy 
shot from moderate ranges, striking the plates fairly, have merely 
made dents in them; but when they have struck near any joints, 
they have usually made extensive cracks, and displaced portions 
of the plates; and even where the surface has not shown much 
injury, the planks within have been broken by the concussion, so 
that at best, although they might not have suffered essentially 
from single shot, anything like constant battering on them would 
rapidly break them up. But in addition to this, Whitworth 
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with his guns, and with shot prepared for the purpose—a stock or 
which may always be at hand—has completely pierced through 
these plates with a single shot; and it may be fairly expected 
that the additional power which will be given to artillery, by 
new inventions, will more than keep pace with the protection 
afforded by this defensive armour. ‘The enormous weight of this 
iron covering will also detract greatly from the capability of the 
vessel for carrying its armament, provisions, stores, and, above 
all, a desirable amount of steam-power and fuel. Nor is it 
quite clear how far so great a weight, applied in so different a 
manner from that in which it is usually adjusted, may not affect 
the vessel's seaworthiness in bad weather ; certainly, on inquiries 
being made as to the motion at sea of one of these gun-vessels, 
an old seaman, with a disapproving shake of the head, observed 
that, in a tolerable breeze, her motion was very peculiar! Then, 
again, the decks, not being covered with iron, are always vulne- 
rable; and to a fire directed on the ship from elevated ground, or 
from distances requiring elevation, they will be as much, or even 
more exposed than the sides. Any resistance, likewise, which 
ean be obtained for ships by this means, can be much more 
readily obtained for shore batteries against them, and with so 
much more effect, that the weight presents no impediment what- 
ever, and cost would be the only consideration. The expense of 
covering a single frigate would be ample for that of a very power- 
ful battery on shore: there is little doubt that in very important 
and confined situations, iron revétments will eventually be pro- 
vided for all the more vulnerable parts of a battery. 

To return to the protection of the Thames against a hostile 
attack by means of ships. Our standing batteries are at present 
confined to the powerful pass between Gravesend and Tilbury, 
with some smaller posts, at commanding sites, a few miles in ad- 
vance. Circumstances are so favourable at Gravesend for defence ; 
it is so easy of communication with London, that the chief increase 
of means of resistance may be well accumulated about that place. 
Besides the permanent batteries which already exist, others open, 
and of earth, may be run up in a very few days, or even hours, on 
any part of the shore, on either side; while floating lighters, or 
rafts well armed can be moored, to any extent, in the channel itself. 
Along a river course, like that of the Thames, of only a few hundred 
yards’ width of available channel, floating obstructions of all kinds 
may be accumulated ; and that terrific power, floating or partially 
submerged mines, could be used with great effect. These may be 
exploded by galvanic batteries from the shore, if the passage is 
required to be open to our own vessels; or by percussion, if the 
channel can be closed. No flotilla could force a passage where 
such measures could be readily taken to oppose it; nor could 
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boats, the usual means employed to clear a passage, venture to 
proceed between two banks, in face of rockets and musketry 
within thoroughly effective range. 

To attempt such an enterprise by means afloat may therefore 
be deemed impracticable ; to succeed at all, then, will require a 
combined operation, so as, by landing a force on shore, to take 
possession of the batteries, and remove the other impediments. 
This may be effected by the adoption of one of two courses :— 
either that the fleet or flotilla be accompanied by a division of 
troops for the purpose, or that the great effort of the enemy's army 
be made along the banks of the river. The first might be effectu- 
ally opposed by local forces and volunteers, aided by divisions from 
our main force; and being a wide and isolated effort, (for it could 
not be combined with any other great advance on the south side of 
the Thames, without greatly hampering it,) would be readily 
defeated by an overwhelming force, temporarily thrown upon the 
spot. 

im enterprise of this description could be more readily com- 
bined with an advance on the Essex side, but there are reasons 
why that is not so favourable for the line of attack as Kent or 
Sussex ; and after all, possession of one bank would not secure 
the free passage of the flotilla. 

That the advance of the main army of invasion should be up 
the banks of the river, is out of the question ; the military key of 
a country, either for penetrating into it, or for resisting an inva- 
sion, in most cases lies on the commanding ridges, and not along 
the valleys. No advance that can be expected from the south 
coast, could extend in force to the Thames; one on the Essex 
side might do so; but im all these cases of the co-operation of 
troops, it would be the troops who would gain the mastery on the 
river, without the aid of any naval force; and the proposed 
defences in this case are to resist attack from floating means. 


Although fears have been entertained by some, that an enemy's. 


flotilla might force their way up to Woolwich, it has not been 


under any such apprehension that the Commissioners have sug-- 


gested defences for that arsenal; for the proposed work for 
Shooter's Hill is to protect it from the land side, and could only 
be of use in connexion with a great measure for entrenching 
London itself, when it would form part of the line of defence. 
This is an undertaking much advocated by some military men of 
repute, and very generally considered expedient by civilians, 
under the plausible impression that, as London is the great object 
on which invasion will be d.rected, London is the place which 
ought to be fortified. Tec this measure, however, the greatest 
difficulties and objections exist. The expense, however enormous, 
as it certainly would be, ought not to be an impediment, if the 
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measure were really very desirable for the security of the metro- 
polis, and hence, virtually, of the country, in case of a formidable 
invasion ; but we consider that the undertaking would be futile, and 
that the outlay could be expended to far better effect for defensive 
objects, in other ways. The protection of the great naval arsenals, 
and a few other points. of importance, by works of fortification, 
rests on distinct and different grounds altogether. 

No city scarcely, could be under less favourable circumstances 
for defence, or its precincts less favourable for defensive positions, 
than London. It is true that some commanding eminences, so 
far as regards their height, may be found in most directions at 
five or six miles round the capital, but their real value is greatly 
reduced by their distance asunder, and by the broken ground, 
buildings, enclosures, trees, &c., which are completely interwoven 
with them ;—these could never be interfered with so long as 
measures of defence were merely preparative, and they could not 
be converted into effective arrangements for defence, in the short 
period of panic and confusion which would attend the actual 
emergency. The suburbs, or accumulated detached buildings, 
extend in nearly every direction, both between and beyond the 
radius of defences. Every building amongst them is combustible ; 
while shells, carcasses, and rockets would effect conflagrations in 
the more compact masses of buildings and premises in the rear. 
All this would tend to cause the greatest confusion, and very 
much impede any system of defence, however well arranged. 
While the enemy would threaten a great extent, and thus oblige 
the defenders to disseminate their forces, he could concentrate 
his own troops for the real attack within a limited front; and if 
the lines are forced in any single point by one great effort, the 
whole system of defence falls to pieces. The permanent works, 
that is, such as occupy any commanding position, must be in 
most cases, from the nature of the ground, at very great intervals, 
and could not prevent the enemy from penetrating between them ; 
the intermediate lines or smaller works constructed to maintain 
the connexion, would be weak, and liable to be broken through ; 
and the loss of any one of the more influential works, would at 
once cause an effectual opening to be made. Even if it were not 
captured, we might well contemplate lodgments of the enemy 
being established, and maintained so near as to enable a powerful 
fire to be brought on it, from masses of artillery and riflemen, 
which would reduce its co-operating power to nothing. 

It is not to be supposed that the first great effort for encounter- 
ing the enemy would be delayed till he was so far advanced, or 
would be left to be made under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances as must indisputably attend a contest at the very metro- 
polis. The preparations round it, then, must be contemplated to 
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afford a refuge and rallying-point for the army, which had re- 
treated upon London, after losing a first great battle in advance ; 
and the selection of the position would not be made on account 
of its favourable character for the purpose, but with the desperate 
hope of saving the heart of the empire. The enemy then would 
be encountered with all the available force we could muster at an 
earlier period, where the localities were the most favourable for the 
purpose, and before he could be entirely provided with all his 
means. Such a battle would not be one of simple mancuvring, 
nor would the field be abandoned by a retreat even in tolerable 
order, on account of the enemy obtaining some technical advantage, 
such as the partial turning of a flank. The conflict would be of the 
most severe kind; a defeat, should it occur, would be thorough, 
the disorder complete, and the enemy would reach London within 
two or three days, at the heels of such of the retiring bodies as 
took that direction. 

We may then consider, in addition to the ordinary military dis- 
advantages of that circumstance, and a faulty defensive position, 
the social and moral elements involved in such a state of affairs : 
—the thousands, or hundreds of thousands of the population sud- 
denly thrown out of the means of existence by the interruption of 
all business : the confusion, plunder, and intemperance that would 
prevail; the outcries against the generals, and want of confidence 
in the military management; and the despondency which could 
not fail to exist in a country so constituted as ours, and so 
totally unaccustomed to warfare on its own territory. As a type 
of national character, the most deteriorating influences of panic 
amongst a great community in times of disorder, are not incompa- 
tible with the highest spirit displayed when in smaller numbers, and 
under due regulation. It is impossible, then, to expect that sort of 
vigorous defence, which can be so placidly reasoned upon in quiet 
times, on an assumption of the regularity of proceeding of the 
ordinary circumstances of war. When we come to analyse even 
the arrangements which are essentially military, many of them 
will be found to be most difficult ;—among these, are the previous 
provision for food, ammunition, and other necessaries, for forces 
of uncertain numbers, for an uncertain period, established so as 
to be available for all parts of the immense circumference to be 
more or less occupied ; an occupation of which the circumstances 
differ so essentially from those of an ordinary military position 
prepared for a like purpose. 

The only case of which we are aware, of decided preparation 
for defence of a considerable capital, is at Paris ; but there the 
circumstances are far more favourable. That city is particularly 
compact ; a contour of probably not above half the extent of that 
of London, in which is comprehended all its suburbs, is surrounded 
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by a continued line of respectable works ; this is again surrounded 
by exterior detached forts, and round both lines is unencumbered, 
open, plain country. And yet, notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, the cost greatly exceeded five millions sterling. Paris, 
also, is free from the vast establishments connected with a great 
commercial port, and extensive manufactonies, elements of confla- 
gration and increased confusion at such a period. The popula- 
tion is of a far more military character, and the Government one 
of peculiar vigour and power for making everything absolutely 
subservient to the military requirements, not only at the moment, 
but for an indefinite time before. 

The most influential writers on the defence of London seem to 
have been carried away by the idea of a standing refuge and 
stronghold at the metropolis, the great stake of the country, and 
by the existence of some striking features in the eminences around 
it, well adapted for defensive purposes ; but none of them could 
have analysed the subject in detail, if the above remarks are at all 
correct. Thus, in estimating the quantity of land required for 
the works, they propose to take merely the ground on which the 
few permanent works which they project would stand, leaving the 
land around, up to the very edges of the ditches, in the hands of 
private individuals. They calculate on obtaining such lands at 
2001. per acre, and that the whole system would be completed for 
800,0001., that is, not more than one-seventh of the cost of forti- 
fying Paris, which is scarcely one-half of its extent; and as re- 
gards the system of defence, the French have surely sufficient 
military intelligence not so greatly to overdo what was necessary. 
The great fallacy, however, in treating of defences for London, is 
in assuming that, with a few forts, dotted at four or five miles 
' asunder, the rest could be prepared rapidly, at the period of. the 
emergency ; whereas, to make even a tolerably efficient contour of 
works, the preparations must be long, and very costly, and the 
attendant devastations would never be submitted to in this 
country. It can be readily shown that the defence of the lines of 
Lisbon, of Sebastopol, and other places, which are sometimes 
advanced as examples, were undertaken under totally different 
circumstances. 

It is not a question of the importance of saving London, but of 
the way in which it is to be done. It is not the part of resolute 
men to be deterred from a bold effort by too much thought as to 
the results ofa failure ; but some consideration may reasonably be 
given to such effects, where the chance of success is more than 
doubtful, and the consequence of defeat entails no less than the 
sack of the city ; the horrors of which, in spite of all the boasted 
civilization of the present day, would be much on a par with mp 
similar catastrophe by the Goths and Vandals. 
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To the army in the field must be confided the charge of pro- 
tecting London from the invader. * It would be collected from all 
quarters, by previously well-understood arrangements, in the 
greatest force and with the utmost rapidity, so as to meet him at 
the earliest period, before he can be strongly reinforced, or his 
forces well consolidated. In every direction between London and 
the coast, favourable defensive positions are to be found, which 
will, of course, be thoroughly examined and defined beforehand. 
Ample information, collected by competent officers, should be in 
the hands of the Secretary of State for War and Commander-in- 
Chief, of every capability the country affords, and every arrange- 
ment that can be made on all sides for resistance. These recon- 
naissances should be separately considered by all the military 
authorities, and will require revision from time to time. 

Among the most essential arrangements, there is one which has 
been so much regarded as a matter of course, that it has not 
hitherto been considered and organized in detail—that is, the 
use of railways. Partial researches have been made into their 
capabilities for conveying troops and warlike appurtenances ; but 
a more important requisite is some recognised power for making 
them entirely subservient to the military requirements, te the 
exclusion of all others. This will be comparatively easy at a 
distance from the scene of action, where the demands for the 
military service, and the extra wants for others, will not be of an 
inordinate character ; but in proportion to the vicinity of the ope- 
rations will the confusion be increased. Large numbers of people 
will be hurrying away, carrying with them goods and valuables, 
in astate of panic and alarm, which will probably affect and para- 
lyse the efforts of the railway officials themselves. This will pro- 
duce a state of confusion which will overpower all efforts to 
control it, unless a most stringent military organization be 
adopted. Itis very important that some system should be pre- 
viously considered, with a view to meet the contingencies in 
question. 

A point has been urged as to the propriety of taking up cer- 
tain positions between the coast and London, and throwing up at 
once a few works on their leading features ; but it is a course to 
which there are many objections. Itis very seldom that generals 
of repute have ever had recourse to the preparation of fields of 
battle long beforehand, or that such preparations have been of 
avail. It is only done when the enemy has no other possible 
direction to take or course to pursue in his attack, or where the 
extent to be protected is comparatively small, as in the case of 
the Lanes of Lisbon. Where the enemy has many routes and lines 
of operations available, and considering that the actual field of 
battle seldom comprises an extent of more than two or three 
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miles, it would be impossible to be duly prepared everywhere ; 
and entrenching certain positions may be the means of deterring 
an enemy from encountering us on the very ground where it may 
be most advantageous to draw him. Thus, for months previous 
to Busaco and Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington had contem- 
plated fighting those battles on the very ground on which they 
were subsequently fought, and had ordered the most careful recon- 
naissances to be made with that object, but he would never allow 
a pick or shovel to be applied to the ground, until the contests 
were closely approaching, and could not be avoided; and then 
every exertion was made to extemporize defences as much and as 
rapidly as possible, and such sudden preparations, however hasty, 
have, on repeated occasions, been of the greatest service. 

As regards the selection of the point of attack by an enemy, 
there would be great advantages in adopting that which should 
give the shortest sea passage. The greater part of the coast of 
Kent would present that advantage, but it has been shown that 
by making strongholds of Dover and Chatham, with the formid- 
able natural features of the Medway, that line would be rendered 
very unfavourable to him in other respects. The coast of Sussex 
comes next, and while the voyage is but little prolonged, does 
not present the same obstacles ; it is, moreover, the nearest to 
London. 

The shores of Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and Essex, being further 
removed, would require a greater effort. The operation would par- 
take more of a regular voyage, larger craft must be employed, 
and the subsequent communication would be more dilatory. Still, 
all of them are accessible, and demand a thorough consideration 
of the available measures for resisting a descent. 

The propriety of fortifying the points on the coast, that have 
been recommended by the Royal Commissioners, appears to be 
generally conceded ; but some differences of opinions have arisen 
in some instances, regarding the system and extent of defences, 
proposed for certain localities. 

Thus, with regard to Portsmouth, considerable discussion arose 
whether the line of Portsdown Hill should be occupied or not. 

There are two operations which an enemy may attempt against 
our naval arsenals, distinct in their character and effects, and 
which require separate consideration in designing works of defence 
to guard against them. One is, the bombardment of the arsenal 
from a distance, in order to effect conflagrations of all the com- 
bustible material which is contained within it: the other, to effect 
an entry into the place and take absolute possession of it. 

The works which have been hitherto constructed were designed 
to meet the last contingency only, and these are by far the most 
essential. It is now contemplated to add an exterior contour of 
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detached works, with a view of preventing an enemy from ap- 
proaching within bombarding distance, or what would have the 
same effect, to keep him out of view of the place. In considering 
this question, it is important to draw a distinction between the 
effect which would be produced by a bombardment from a dis- 
tance, and the actual occupation of one of our arsenals by an 
enemy. In the first case, the evil is confined to the value of the 
combustible stores and building destroyed, and the inconvenience 
caused by their temporary deficiency ; the docks, most of the 
machinery, and large quantities of non-combustible stores, such 
as anchors, guns, &c., would receive comparatively little injury. 
On the other hand, absolute possession by an enemy, supposes 
complete destruction of everything, such as years of outlay would 
not repair—machinery and stores would be utterly destroyed ; 
the docks overthrown by charges of gunpowder placed under their 
foundations ; and everything portable carried away, or rendered 
permanently useless. 

Some idea of this difference may be derived from the late 
operations before Sebastopol. There the bombardment and can- 
nonading against the place was unexampled, and yet, until we 
took possession of it, and after operations extending over several 
months, there were many vessels which had escaped all damage 
by constantly shifting their berths; and the docks, and several 
other naval establishments, were scarcely injured at all. 

Till within the last two or three years, when the great power of 
tifled ordnance became apparent, the projects for fortifying Ports- 
mouth comprehended lines across the only two accessible ap- 
proaches, by Hilsea and Gosport. These will occupy strong 
features of ground, and require but a moderate development of 
works, while they enclose a very large space, and can be defended 
by a comparatively small garrison. It will be therefore most 
desirable to perfect these works as a primary consideration, in 
order to obtain a stronghold of importance in that locality, and 
to secure the arsenal from entry by an invader. 

The enormous ranges and the precision of fire of the rifled can- 
non, have, however, opened a new element of danger—that of the 
power of cannénading any considerable space with effect, from 
ranges of 9000 or 10,000 yards ; that is, from distances of upwards 
of five miles. 

Thus, from the commanding heights of Portsdown Hill, the 
dockyard and all the ships in the harbour are distinctly exposed 
to view at less than that distance, and it becomes an object of 
some importance to save them from this evil. Unfortunately, the 
measures necessary to obtain this result are of considerable mag- 
nitude; no less than the occupation of a position of, at least, 
seven or eight miles in length; and this occupation must be so 
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complete, as not to admit of the possibility of establishing upon 
it a single battery of four or six guns, which would be amply 
sufficient for the purpose of bombardment. Such a contour of 
works would require the presence of a very considerable force, 
which may, or may not be forthcoming. ‘The preparation of the 
position, however, while it might be of great service, can be 
attended with no disadvantage except the cost. At worst it would 
be imposing, and however imperfectly occupied, would entail 
upon the enemy the necessity for some kind of formal proceed- 
ings, and at least a day or two’s delay, which might be of value; 
but it would be most objectionable and dangerous, if considered a 
substitute for the more compact lines in its rear. 

It is rare to find so many natural advantages in one fortress as 
occur at Portsmouth. Situated at an extremity of the island of 
Portsea, it is entirely surrounded by broad sheets of water, except 
on one front, at Hilsea, where the water becomes narrowed to the 
dimensions of a wet ditch, but still presents a formidable defen- 
sive obstacle. Portsea, therefore, when the works now in progress 
are completed will form a fortress of the first class, the only 
access to which is by the narrow neck at Hilsea, and this front, 
in addition to the natural strength afforded by its wet ditch, will 
be powerfully protected by works, whose flanks will be rendered 
bombproof. The fear expressed by some that these works will he 
commanded by the hill at Portsdown, is entirely unfounded, that 
hill having no command whatever, in a military sense, over the 
proposed works. 

On the other side of the water at Gosport (where the approach 
of an enemy, although it would not give him access to Ports- 
mouth, would enable him to destroy the dockyard and shipping), 
Portsmouth will be strongly protected by a line of detached 
works, whose flanks, resting on the water at either side, are ren- 
dered perfectly secure. 

The circuit round the head of Portsmouth harbour, between 
these two fronts, is so divided and long, that an enemy could hardly 
attack both simultaneously, while the communication between 
them for the garrison would be comparatively short and easy ; 
thus the great military desideratum is obtained, of an easy com- 
munication at the centre, whilst the enemy is forced to operate 
round a very extensive circumference. 

Besides these advantages of the position, a very considerable 
extent of country, namely, the entire island of Portsea, and the 
Gosport peninsula, is covered by the works, leaving only two 
comparatively small fronts open to attack, and those situated at 
a great distance asunder. 

Another feature peculiar to Portsmouth is the facilities afforded 
for covering not only a great district of country, but what may 
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be almost called an inland sea, including the whole of the Solent, 
Southampton Water, and Portsmouth harbour, with all their 
floating resources, by the simple occupation of the Isle of Wight ; 
and the connexion of its defences at the two ends with the main- 
land, at the narrow passage opposite to Hurst Castle on the west, 
and across the shoals of St. Helen’s on the east. The back 
of the island, consisting of impracticable cliffs, broken by a 
few small bays and landing-places, may very easily be made 
defensible. : 

Thus we shall have a fortress, a naval arsenal, and an anchorage 
for a considerable fleet, enclosed as it were in one strong enceinte, 
and not easily assailable from any direction. 

Many of the general remarks made regarding Portsmouth are 
applicable to Plymouth, but others will be peculiar to it. In the 
case of this arsenal, some of the most important establishments, 
such as the steam-yard of Keyham, have been placed, from want 
of space, outside the original enceinte of works, and are thus even 
open to a coup de main on the part of an enterprising enemy ; 
and to secure - the dockyard and harbour from bombardment, 
at distances of five miles, will be even more difficult than at 
Portsmouth. 

The principal effort of an invader will hardly be made at so 
great a distance from London; but it is not improbable that a 
detached force of 10,000 or 20,000 troops, might make a contem- 
poraneous attack on Plymouth, as a diversion, and to commit 
ravages in so important a naval arsenal. The readiest way to do 
this, would be by landing within ten or twelve miles either on the 
east or west side, seizing that side of the entrance of the Sound, 
and from thence cannonading the naval establishments; two or 
three days would suffice for such a purpose, if no precautions were 
taken to guard against it. 

It becomes then a matter of urgent necessity to secure the two 
flanks: the one between the sea and the river Tamar on the west, 
and the other between the sea and the Catwater on the east; and 
the first measures of defence proposed for this arsenal, are designed 
with a view to this object. Any operations by an enemy against 
the extensive land front between the Catwater and the Tamar, 
would necessitate his penetrating into the interior, and force him 
to maintain a difficult communication with his base on the sea, 
and would be altogether a much more formidable enterprise to 
undertake. 

As in the case of Portsdown Hill, this position offers some- 
what favourable ground for entrenchments, but is of great extent ; 
its occupation may be attended with considerable advantages if 
troops are forthcoming to defend it, and, in the meantime, the 
entrenching of it can do no harm. The works on the west of 
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Plymouth, at Tregantle and Anthony, are already in a state of 
considerable forwardness. 

Portland has as yet no naval establishments, but affords a 
magnificent bay or roadstead, sheltered from all winds, and of 
great capacity. All that is proposed at present, for it, is to 
occupy the Verne, a rocky height of great natural strength, by a 
very strong fort, now in progress, and which completely com- 
mands the anchorage. The advantage of this work is, that it can 
be held by a small garrison, and so long as we retain possession 
of it, it entirely precludes an enemy making use of the roadstead, 
and, assisted by some outer batteries, affords a refuge for our 
own ships against the approach of any hostile fleets or cruisers. 

A few words may here be said, respecting the doubts expressed, 
whether the principles of fortification hitherto adopted may 
not require great alterations to resist the new rifled cannon. 

The only systems of fortification approved by modern engineers, 
require the works to be well provided with casemates, 1. ¢., with 
bomb-proof cover for their defenders; and to have their escarps 
and flanks, and all their masonry-constructions, so disposed that 
they cannot be seen from a distance so as to be cannonaded. 
The usual method of effecting this object, is by sinking the escarp 
walls below the level of the ground by means of a deep ditch ; 
consequently, to breach these defences so as to effect an entrance, 
batteries must be established close to the walls, and on the very 
edge of the ditch ; this is the most difficult operation of a siege, 
and that which requires the longest time. It is evident, that for 
such ranges as are necessary for these purposes, the old ordnance 
will be as efficient as the new. 

Milford Haven will be powerfully protected against insult from 
an enemy's shipping, and itis to be presumed, that during a war, 
it would never be without such local forces, as would be ample to 
resist a coup de main on shore by any but a large force. It 
would hardly be politic for an enemy to send an expedition in 
force to such a remote locality, where the injury to be effected 
would be far less than at any other naval arsenal ; the dockyard 
at this place being used for building only, and the ships sent else- 
where to be fitted out. The effects therefore of the evil would be 
prospective, and rather a money loss than one liable to cripple 
the immediate resources of the navy. 

In a similar manner, all the commercial harbours will have 
batteries in proportion to their importance, to check any hostile 
approach to them by shipping; and it is to be hoped that local 
levies of some strength will be forthcoming, to oppose any attempts 
on shore by an enemy’s cruisers. 

In connexion with our national defences, the Channel Islands 
may claim a few passing remarks. 
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The Duke of Wellington was particularly sensitive on the ques- 
tion of maintaining these islands ; more, however, as a matter of 
national pride and honour, than for any military or other impor- 
tance they possessed. They have formed part of the British do- 
minions since the Norman Conquest, and their population have 
always been, it may be said, romantically attached to the British 
Crown. 

Before the time of steam navigation, they possessed consider- 
able natural strength from the rocky reefs and shores, and the 
rapidity of the currents, by which they are surrounded ; the direc- 
tion of the wind thus gave an accurate clue to the only points by 
which they could be attacked. Although steam-power has greatly 
lessened those advantages, they still present difficulties to an 
attacking force, from the nature of the coast, which is unapproach- 
able, except in the bays and inlets, and makes each island as a 
whole, very defensible with moderate garrisons. Moderate, how- 
ever, as these garrisons need be, they could not be provided with- 
out great difficulty unless our present land forces were considerably 
increased. 

The Channel Islands possess another element of strength in a 
well-organized local militia, on the same principle, but somewhat 
more expensively regulated, than that which has been here advo- 
cated for local volunteers near our own ports. 

Jersey and Guernsey have fine anchorages ; but none of them 
with very ready access to the Channel, nor are they very de- 
fensible. 

Alderney has, however, a small artificial harbour in active pro- 
gress, of deep water, with a direct opening to the sea, and always 
accessible, day or night, with safety. It is the nearest of the 
islands to our own shores, immediately opposite to the fine road- 
stead of Portland, and is small and compact, of great strength by 
nature, and still more so by permanent works, which have been 
recently constructed and armed, and to which others of a more 
temporary nature can be added, in times of emergency, by the 
moderate garrison which is needed for its defence. Alderney is 
also so near the French coast (only seven miles distant) that it 
would afford a great check on the coasting communication along 
it, and would altogether become a very favourable post for cruisers 
to watch that side of the Channel, and a port of refuge for mer- 
chantmen or vessels of inferior force, which might find themselves 
intercepted from our own shores. 

The only objection ever made to Alderney, is that its harbour 
is small; that is, it will not contain a fleet of line-of-battle ships ; 
to which it may be replied, that even if it could, the fleets of line- 
of-battle ships should decidedly be stationed at Spithead, Portland, 
Plymouth, or Torbay, in preference, where they would be more 
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available for every contingency. At the same time, it must be 
confessed, that the parsimonious spirit so often evinced by the 
Legislature of this country, has caused its natural effect upon our 
public officials, who have designed and commenced many impor- 
tant national works, without venturing to look forward to any: 
grand and final result. This has been the cause of reducing the 
capacity of this harbour as well as of others, and it is the more to 
be regretted, as the additional space might have been obtained 
without increase of expense, had the project first been devised on 
the scale since acknowledged to be appropriate. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance, Alderney will always be a 
most valuable military post in time of war. It is of great natural 
and artificial strength, and forms, with Portland strongly fortified, 
the gates of the English Channel. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that so long as a neighbour has 
a gigantic and powerful sword waving around us, we ought to 
keep an effective guard to parry its effects. Let us then consider 
in a general way, of what that guard should consist. 

The navy has the first place, and there is no dissentient voice 
to its increase to almost any extent; although how to enable our 
fleets to be augmented with sufficient rapidity to meet emergencies, 
remains apparently still a problem. 

Of the land forces, it is the regulars on whom the brunt of the 
battle in the field must rest; these should decidedly not be less 
than 120,000 men in the British Isles ; and when it is considered 
that this number will comprehend all the recruits and very young 
soldiers, for the entire army, at home and abroad, there will not 
be above 80,000 or 90,000 at most of all arms, at all fit to take the 
field, and this is the only force which will be immediately forth- 
coming. As arguments in favour of such a minimum force 
(150,000 would be far better), it may be stated that this would 
not give in reliefs an equal period of home-service for that abroad ; 
and against the plea of expense, it must be recollected that the 
gross amount of army estimates is by no means in proportion to 
the strength maintained, because so large a part of it is necessary 
for establishments of all kinds, which require but very little addi- 
tion as the forces are augmented. 

The militia will be an admirable reserve force, if sufficient time 
for embodying them can be obtained, before they are brought into 
action ; but in our rival’s constant state of readiness, the blow 
might be attempted within a few days after the rupture, the im- 
mediate intention of which would be carefully hid by an appearance 
of a desire for reconciliation ; for so great an advantage as taking 
us by surprise, would be studiously sought for, and the impor- 
tance of it has often been alluded to and recommended by French 
military writers. 
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The pensioners would be speedily got together, and available 
and at their best for the service of which they are capable. 

Of the yeomanry and volunteers, we have already discussed the 
merits. The latter, possessing such magnificent material and 
hearty good-will in the cause, are provokingly near forming a 
most powerful force; and will do so in proportion as they are 
able to remove the imperfections in the system which have been 
indicated. One, of very much importance, however, is inseparable 
from their very composition; which is, that they cannot be em- 
bodied for moving till the very crisis arrives, a very great draw- 
back in the efficiency of any corps; nor even will the precise 
strength of each body for service be known till then; and they 
will have to be collected from all parts and distances. In the 
case of some corps, as for instance, those composed of the clerks 
of Government offices, the ordinary work of the members will be 
increased at the period of an invasion ; and they will more injure 
than serve their country, by leaving their desks, at the time when 
there is the greatest demand for their services, to ramble over the 
country in search of a foe. 

Bodies of the class of our volunteers will never, and cannot 
reasonably be expected, to abandon their business and occupations, 
perhaps for several weeks, in anticipation of an attack, however 
threatening it may be. A force of essentially local volunteers, 
raised in the immediate neighbourhood of all our ports, and not 
to be removed from thence, has not yet been organized ; to such 
an arrangement we are inclined to attach the greatest importance, 
as without abstracting from the industry of the country, and at 
the smallest possible expense, (which expense should be borne by 
the public in order to obtain greater numbers,) very good garri- 
sons for enclosed works will be everywhere on the spot; and by 
their numbers will afford an effectual security against predatory 
excursions from cruisers. 

Lastly, whatever may be our forces and means, a great essential 
is, that each department of Government should study deeply, and 
in detail, every measure for turning all to account with rapidity, 
system, and order ; even at the risk of being accused of red-tapism 
and routine; and that powers be understood and sanctioned, by 
which all may be carried out, however sudden the emergency. It 
is this, which will be least easy of accomplishment, as much of it 
will require an interference with many ordinary private rights, 
which will be repugnant to an Englishman’s feelings of inde- 
pendence. 
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OOD A 


T is not in the region of nature only that we find a correlation 
of Forces. As motion transforms itself into heat, and heat 
into electricity, so the pursuits and manners, the arts and dis- 
coveries of an age, pass into its literature, and the literature in its 
turn intothem. They may be regarded as the complementary por- 
tions of national life. Viewing them, however, as distinct, the ap- 
parent re-action between these two agencies is not a constant force. 
Books, indeed, in the long course of things, are beyond question 
the greatest instruments of change to which mankind is subjected. 
Plato and Aristotle have affected the human race more deeply 
than Alexander or Octavius. Cromwell has held a less imperial 
authority over England than his Latin Secretary. But whilst 
writers are alive, the position seems reversed; the world appears 
to make them most of what they are. Genius, we often hear, is 
the child of its age ; it may be accounted for, like any other ele- 
ment in national wealth. Shakspeare and Bacon summed up the 
tendencies of their time; the Waverley Novels were a pheno- 
menon inevitably deducible from the England of sixty years 
since. 

This fatalistic view, which we meetin other fields besides that of 
criticism, is itself a reaction from the tendency prevalent in the last 
century to regard genius as a form of successful patience, and will 
no doubt in its turn be superseded by some fresh theory. With- 
out discussing it further, we may remark that the sympathetic 
unity between books and men is, as we have noticed, not constant 
in its intensity. The representative character of writers has 
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greatly varied. There have been centuries when the manners 
reflected in the literature were the manners of a class rather than 
of a nation, and when the literature, again, influenced the people 
at large much less than the partisans of a peculiar fashion. Such 
has been the case when (asin the Dark Ages) writing and reading 
were the profession of the few, warfare and colonization the business 
of the many. Such has been the case when (as in Europe some 
centuries after) legend and poetry flourished among the many, 
logic and theology among the few. Or literature itself, as in Eng- 
land ‘during the latter half of the seventeenth century, has at times 
fallen into widely separated divisions. The court and the people 
have had their distinct authors: the popularity of Baxter was 
antagonistic to the popularity of Congreve ; Dryden charmed the 
town, and Bunyan entranced the country. Unlike as these 
periods were in general character, it may, however, be affirmed of 
all that the divorce between the writers and the people at large 
indicated either immaturity or decay in the body politic. Nor 
can it be doubted that we may expect to find national vigour and 
health concurrent with a literature which stands in close relations 
of sympathy to the nation. Athens flourished most at the time 
when ten thousand citizens assembled to hear the histories of 
Herodotus or the Agamemnon of Aschylus. Florence flourished 
most at the time when Boccaccio was unfolding to crowds the mys- 
teries of the Divina Commedia. Luther gave a purer faith and 
a popular literature at once to his countrymen. With exception 
of the period mentioned above, the mass of readers and the mass 
of writers in England have been united by a strong community 
of sentiment since the reign of Elizabeth. And that this sym- 
pathy was never more prevailing than it is at present, we take to 
be one of the most animating amongst the many signs of national 
sanity which England presents to thoughtful and impartial 
observers. 

Be this as it may, modern society is without question intel- 
lectually so homogeneous, so much an organic whole, that it is 
subject at once on every point to every influence that touches it, 
and, like the cloud which to the imaginative eye of the poet ap- 
peared as a living creature— 


Moveth altogether when it moves at all. 


We should therefore be prepared to find that an analogy, not only 
close but vital, connects the intellects and the arts of the day, 
the tone of our country and the tone of our literature. Regard- 
ing this on the whole as a sign of national health, we must allow 
that it exposes us to the danger forcibly announced by Mr. Mill— 
the danger that genius will forfeit its main prerogative indepen- 
dence; the probability, not that the few will leaven the many, 
[Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLVI.]—New Series, Vol. XVIII. No. I. LL 
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but that the many will pervert the few. We wish here to speak 
of a very distinguished contemporary who has, we think, in some 
degree descended to the level of the world’s majority, but who has 
also been eminent beyond most men for vital sympathy with his 
own age. For of the assimilation already dwelt on we know few 
instances more marked than the resemblance between our latest 
developed art and our greatest living novelist; between the 
mirrorlike narrations of the one, and the permanent mirrors pre- 
sented by the other; between what we shall venture to call the 
photography of Mr. Thackeray and the photography of Mr. Talbot. 

We think that the term is applicable to this great writer with 
an exactness far beyond the sense in which it is now often applied. 
It is given by travellers to their own hasty sketches, by critics 
to successive superficial novels of society; it isa title assumed by 
a host of writers who resemble Mr. Thackeray as little in genius 
as in genuine photographic power. For the epithet, unless used 
as simply synonymous with minute description, implies not only 
a peculiar force and vivacity of imitation, but a specific peculiarity 
in the imitation itself, and in the sphere of objects to which it is 
turned. Each of these points deserves a notice more complete, 
profound, and philosophical than we can hope to give; yet on 
each a careful re-reading of Mr. Thackeray's writings, sine ira et 
studio, has suggested some remarks which may interest those 
“ from whom” (as with the novelist himself in a more emphatic 
sense than is true of most men) “ nothing human is alien.” 

We begin with that quality which, in certain degrees 
essential to all art, is in the highest degree exhibited in photo- 
graphy. Imitation uf nature is at once the fundamental idea 
and the perplexity of art; it is difficult to say whether it should 
_ be more followed or more avoided. All would agree that without 
imitation the work is unreal ; lifeless, if it has nothing but imi- 
tation. But on the method and the amount of imitation the 
warfare has raged in the schools from the days of Zeuxis to the 
days of Millais. We have never thought it of much use, on this 
curious and disputed problem, to repeat, as a solution, the fine 
aphorisms which no doubt, to the men of genius who employed 
them, had a vital meaning; to say with Sir T. Browne, that 
nature is the art of God, or with Goethe, that art is called art 
precisely because it is not nature. These sentences are available 
only for foregone conclusions. It is not even enough to say, 
although we thus approach a more practical definition, that in a 
work of art the scheme or whole should be more complete than 
nature would ordinarily suggest, but that the details should be 
closely true to nature ; that we may invent or select the characters, 
but that their words and actions must then conform to ‘actual 
humanity. For the result thus obtained will always be incon- 
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gruous ; we shall have the groundwork magnificently impossible 
and the filling-up tamely true ; the story incredible, and the con- 
versations insipid. How many-novels and pictures of the season 
are already described in this description? Let us see whether.an 
examination of practice may guide us to theory. It is quite 
otherwise that a great artist, although unable to define his art, 
deals with his matter. We also cannot say how it is done; yet 
we see that he keeps a kind of inverse proportion between outward 
imitation and essential truth ; that he gives the minor characters 
or less important detail with the most careful realization, the 
loftier characters and the critical points with the deepest vitality. 
Thus in “ Coriolanus,” the gossip of the streets is presented with 
almost literal exactness ; the hero speaks in splendid poetry; his 
wife is described through her silence. Shakspere has followed 
the manner of Plutarch in the citizens, he has idealized him in 
Caius Marcius, he has added a grace of which the good Chaero- 
naean was incapable in Virgilia. Every part is equally finished ; 
yet the finish everywhere differs in character with gradations of 
subtlety which we feel but cannot analyse. The ideal and the 
real are blended by Shakspere with such unaecountable skill that 
each seems in its turn not only true, but the whole truth ; as near 
perfection when Autolycus gives the catalogue of his basket as 
when a country girl enumerates the flowers of Proserpine in 
verses which might have been envied by Sappho or by Theo- 
critus. 
This is an art 
Which does mend nature,—change it, rather; but 
The art itself is nature. 


We see the same mystery transacted before our eyes in the 
arts of design. The governed gradation with which the finish is 
given in Titian’s “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” or in Hunt's “ Christ 
in the Temple,” is more wonderful than the charm of the finish 
itself, and escapes, from its subtlety, the notice of any but re- 
verent and loving spectators. Except by those who look 
thus, Holbein’s work is pronounced too little generalized, and 
Tintoret’s not sufficiently definite. So critics dogmatize. Mean- 
while, unless we were Tintoret or Holbein, we could not hope to 
decide why these fine proportions of execution were observed. 
The difficulty here is analogous, in fact, to that which Science 
finds when she endeavours to explain the vital processes. To 
define how far imitation should be carried would require another 
art beyond art itself. Perhaps our conclusion should rather be, 
that detailed rules are dangerous, but that a few general limi- 
tations may be laid down with advantage, all dependent on the 
one cardinal principle of human art—that in no portion of it 
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the creative working of the human mind shall not be perceptible. 
This principle at once excludes deceptive imitation ; it requires 
that a certain organic unity shall be maintained—that accessories 
shall be subordinate in treatment, but never without bearing on 
the main purpose ; that, whatever mode of presentment may in 
the particular work give the deepest truth, this shall be reserved 
for the rendering of vital character. This view of art seems to 
leave free play to “man, that inventive creature,” and supersede 
disputes on imitation by removing the controversy from the tech- 
nical sphere into the imaginative. It is satisfied when Sterne 
attains his perfection by literalism, and Milton by ideality: it 
recognises that the plastic force of nature reproduces itself in art : 
that the idea of the work predetermines the method of its realiza- 
tion: that truth is accessible not by one road only. 

The pride, however, of photography is its amazing literal re- 
production ; and though not to be altogether excluded from the 
precincts of art, yet undoubtedly it is distanced from art by the 
very success which it aims at. Its excellence is not the excel- 
lence of human skill. Thus a peculiar risk will attend the artist 
who should make his first studies in the school of minute literal- 
ism, and his first aim to photograph society. He would take a 
limited range, and within that range imitation would be directly 
dominant. Most painters of character begin with more or less 
vagueness. The heroes of a first picture or a first novel are 
most frequently as indistinct and cloudlike as the heroes of Ossian. 
Yet the artist’s friends will generally recognise in the details of 
his work the reminiscences of his actual life, and the features of 
his family. The scene is often ‘“ Utopia, a Garden;” but the 
garden proves (naturally) the one where they spent their child- 
hood. Itis certain that Mr. Thackeray's earliest acknowledged 
essays in literature are marked by qualities antithetical to the 
qualities just enumerated. The plots of most beginners are im- 
perfectly constructed, badly rounded off, and possess no unity 
but the unity of sequence. The plot of the “ Hoggarty Diamond” 
is complete as the O of Giotto. Most young writers introduce 
us to domestic portraits, or to an autobiography gently disguised : 
from the “ Miscellanies” it would be difficult to infer even the 
native country of the author. It is a common remark that a first 
novel, from the feebleness with which it exhibits society, fails in 
art. Thackeray’s fail in art from the photographic accuracy with 
Which they exhibit little except society. And, like inferior pho- 
tographs in another respect, the burlesque pieces excepted, they 
are devoted to the mean and truly commonplace side of life: they 
show us neither the glories of labour, nor the glories of genius: 
they paint villas, not cottages; houses, not homes: they repro- 
duce wigs and whiskers, dishes and furniture, with more than 
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stereoscopic fidelity. Hence the collection, as a whole, has now 
a faded, almost a dreary character. In place of the freshness of the 
writer's youth, we find the tawdriness of outworn fashions. We 
have examined these works with the interest, we trust with the 
deference, due to the initiatory sketches of an artist so distin- 
guished ; but readers not acquainted with the “‘ Lyra Hibernica,” 
“The Adventures of Major Gahagan,” “ The Fatal Boots,” “‘ The 
Yellowplush” or “The Lyndon Memoirs,” are not invited to 
expose them to the dangers of familiarity. A great contemporary 
of Thackeray's has acted, we have no doubt, with wisdom in sup- 
pressing most of the youthful essays which led him to the avia 
Pieridum loca vf Maud and In Memoriam. nd it must be de- 
plored that the editor of “ Miscellanies, by the author of Vanity 
Fair,” should have given to the many who hate and envy emi- 
nence an opportunity which has not been wasted. The lesson, 
indeed, which they might draw would be how much great genius 
is indebted to great industry. The lesson they have drawn is 
that Mr. Thackeray has perpetually copied himself, that his ulti- 
mate success proves the limitation of his power. Cynics re- 
mark that he has been cynical from the beginning. They draw 
comparisons between certain feeble efforts at humour or incident 
in his early works (the story of the children in the “ Curate’s 
Walk,” and the same story in “ Vanity Fair,” is an example of 
our meaning), and the reproductions in the later, not to honour 
his triumph, but to sneer at his antecedents. Perhaps a high- 
minded man may despise such hostility; but there are stronger 
reasons why the mysteries of the study should not be published. 
They are in place where some half-mechanical art is concerned, 
in which good fortune and experiment have co-operated more 
than genius. But they are fatal to that vivid and single-stroke 
effect which genius should exert upon us. If Mr. Talbot has 
preserved continuous specimens of his invention, he may show 
them with a legitimate pride, through every gradation from feeble- 
ness to finish. That is a proper subject for what we may call a 
historical treatment. There should surely be a nobler reserve 
in the higher spheres of intellect. For his own private study the 
artist may, indeed, preserve his youthful sketches; and perhaps 
they are of value in aiding the frequently questionable labours of 
the biographer; but these are subsidiary circumstances. Looking 
to the world at large, in the fine arts what man should give to 
man is only the more or less perfect work, the treasures of the 
mind in its bloom and its maturity; not the cradle efforts, 
the promising schoolboy theme, and caricatures on the margin of 
Schrevelius.. Works also written, as some of these were, at un- 
genial moments or for immediate ends, should obviously be put 
away with other childish things. How much most great modern 
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writers have suffered by the contrary practice! No man is so 
immortal that the world can afford to lose no drop of him. What 
a dead weight (comparatively) hangs on Petrarch and Tasso, on 
Scott and Wordsworth! Some authors have been sunk by the 
mass of their own wealth: we have a little too much even of 
Shakspeare—But we are wandering again into the wider circle. 
In painting, however mechanical, the painter's mind finds 
always some expression. We see that it is the work of a human 
creature, however limited in capacity. In photography it is 
difficult for the most accomplished artist to put into his mirror 
any trace of individual genius. We have said thet in Mr. 
Thackeray’s early writings there is an absence almost entire of 
the writer's personality. One, indeed, in which he gave his. own 
graceful, humorous, and pathetic fancies with a skill not un- 
worthy the author of the “Sentimental Journey,’ has been 
excluded from the “‘ Miscellanies.” Hence, although that collec- 
tion is dedicated exclusively to human life, we find in it, as 
we find in photographs, a strange want of human interest. We 
can illustrate this again from art. A landscape by Turner is 
hardly less a living effort of creative nature than the landscapes 
of Baiae or of Monte Rosa. At every point where, in the actual 
scene an imaginative spectator would seem to feel the presence 
of superhuman power, we feel in the work of the great artist the 
presence of a human soul. Turner's mind takes the place of the 
Anima Mundi. It requires, however, some thought and know- 
ledge, and the holy enthusiasm without which, as Plato said, 
there can be no poetry, to grasp this. Not so in the photograph. 
Here the least qualified spectator can at once say, the greatest 
artist cannot equal the delicacy of the detail. Yet there is a 
chilling character in the work. Perfect and admirable as in its 
way it seems, it is a cold and lifeless image of what, in the reality, 
was animated with the breath of God. We find this photo- 
graphic quality in Thackeray's early writings. There seems 
to be no sympathy between the writer and his characters. They 
are, as it were, on the further side of the glass he holds to them. 
He scrutinizes them with an anatomical microscope ; he submits 
them calmly to vivisection. This attitude of mind gives a 
peculiar tone to his productions. For to one who looks on the 
world thus, it is a scene of humorous or of tragic irony. In 
actual life, whilst acting meanly or acting generously, a man 
is, for the time, subjugated by the feeling which impels him. ‘To 
himself, or to those immediately affected by his dealings, he 
appears consistent—“ all round and self-contained,” as the poet 
has it. But to the calm spectator, watching with his “ larger 
other eyes,” the reverse of the medal is always in view. He 
delights to think that the churl of to-day will be the bountiful of 
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to-morrow ; that the greatest warmth of heart has its limits; 
that there is a selfishness which springs from unselfishness itself; 
that the whirligig of Time brings about its revenges, not only on 
our fortunes but on our characters. Insight, however, so keen 
and rare as this has a disadvantage. Like the taste for rhetorical 
figures in writing, it tempts the speculator to exaggeration of the 
perpetual antitheses of human nature ; it leads him to say almost 
that man is an animal consistent only in his inconsistencies. 
Even in his later works we think Mr. Thackeray has been over- 
influenced by this negative element. In “ Pendennis” it is the 
lesson embodied in the hero. The beauty and sweetness of 
Helen are intentionally toned down by a severity and injustice to 
Fanny inconsistent with Helen’s good sense, everywhere else 
exhibited. The Colonel of the “ Newcomes,” of all Thackeray's 
creations the noblest and the most gracious, is sacrificed to his 
daughter-in-law by a certain odious and improbable identification 
in the displays of her folly and pettiness. But it is in the “ Mis- 
cellanies” that we find this impersonal and photographic manner 
of painting most displayed. Many, indeed, of the scenes here, to 
take a term from the art itself, are little else than negatives 
printed as pictures. The “ Barry Lyndon,” the “ Gahagan,” 
the “Yellowplush Papers,” show like the “ world turned upside 
down.” of Salviati’s satire ; whilst in the “ Snobs” we have, as it 
were, a left-handed panorama, from which the natural aspect of 
life is almost excluded by implication. 

What we have named the negative element in Thackeray, and 
ascribed to his early habit of viewing life and reproducing it with 
an impassive and mirror-like fidelity, is a quality which, under 
the name Cynicism, is familiar to all his readers. From those 
who know that his delineations are true, from those who wish to 
believe them false, it is the constant accusation against him. We 
think the charge incorrect, and the epithet applied unjustly. It 
is, indeed, far most frequent in the mouths of those who are what 
they speak of. There are certain forms of this disease, at once 
the vilest and the commonest, which, however, rarely characterize 
the man’s whole nature, but break out at intervals. Such is the 
cynical disbelief in human virtue seen in Iago, or Talleyrand, or 
Charles the Second ; the disbelief in humanity hardly less cynical 
however blandly disguised, of such writers as A’Kempis or the 
extreme Calvinist theologians ; the cynical tendency to doubt all 
human nobleness, or purity, or disinterestedness which appears 
in worldly old age, and which not unfrequently makes others old 
in what should be the freshness of youth itself:—passing by 
these partial forms of cynicism as not here relevant, the term, we 
apprehend, can be with accuracy affixed only to those who enter- 
tain a pervading contempt of their fellow-creatures from ascetic 
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ignorance (as Saint Anthony of the legend), from selfish hard- 
ness (as Diogenes), or from practical scepticism (as Montaigne 
and Pascal). But Thackeray's asserted cynicism arises partly 
from that impersonal and unsympathetic point of view whence he 
regards his characters, which, though questionable in art, has no 
direct moral bearing; partly from an element which, although 
moral, is in truth in origin (though not always in result) the 
reverse of cynicism properly so designated. This tone of sad 
satire springs from disappointment that human creatures so 
rarely realize even the least arduous ideal ; that, as in the days of 
Empedocles of old, “he sees them choosing for their portion the 
life which is no life ;’ that men are petty and women heartless, 
not because it must be, but because they will have it so. Perhaps 
the mere sight of things as they are, to a man of generous temper 
and deep insight, may alone suffice to lead him to such a tone 
of speculation. Perhaps personal experiences may have borne 
theirshare. Such a tone (we may think) is the bitter reaction of 
unreturned warmth of nature, the revenge which defeated hope 
wreaks on its own bosom. It is the rebound from impossible 
aspirations ; it is a sense too keen of the irony of the universe. 
Only once has it been given to man to feel this, and not be led 
into some over-severity toward his fellow-creatures ; to judge them 
truly, and yet to love them impartially. Nor could even that 
supreme and almost superhuman equipoise of nature which 
characterized Shakspere restrain him in the ‘‘ Sonnets” from the 
expression, as he summed up his experience of life, of a shame 
and a sorrow which have no parallel in their intensity, except in 
the lamentations of David and of Jeremiah, of the Preacher 
on the dunghill of Uz, or “the Preacher, the King of Jeru- 
salem.” 

Thus it is natural that a peculiar ironical sadness, a negative 
element, should rarely be unfelt in the pages of this great writer. 
But he has been hence exposed to a peculiar risk and temptation. 
In the sphere of ethics there are some points where all but the 
truth is hardly distinguishable from extreme falsehood. The 
sense of the irony of things suggests a true picture of the world, 
so nearly like the false picture which might be drawn by the 
satirist, that we must not be surprised if Mr. Thackeray has more 
than occasionally fallen into satire or mockery, if he has trans- 
gressed at times that fine limit which in all art divides the poco 
pwi-from the poco meno. <A tone of over-severity, more than a 
hint of irony, infect ‘‘ Esmond” and the “ Virginians,” are pain- 
fully prominent in “ Vanity Fair” and in “ Pendennis.” It is 
true that Thackeray's admirable humour, a quality of his so well 
known and appreciated that an allusion to it will be enough, 
springs from the contrasts in life which this irony affords him, 
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and is his justification for recurrence to it. It is equally true 
that a hundred examples may be produced, displaying the sweet 
and noble nature, the scorn of baseness and the “ love of love,” 
which in reality underlie the sneer and the smartness. Yet these 
naturally tell on readers with the greater vividness. Sneer and 
smartness are introduced with power so wonderful that at first we 
say, and the young especially, there is no escape. Here is ulti- 
mate truth. Women are all hypocrites; the best of men much 
more selfish than not. Perhaps in “ Vanity Fair,” we read, 
“There are no better satires than letters. Take a bundle of your 
dear friend's of ten years back—your dear friend whom you hate 
now. Look at a file of your sister's; how you clung to each 
other till you quarrelled about the twenty pound legacy! Get 
down the roundhand scrawls of your son,” &c. Or again, “I’m 
of the opinion of my old friend Leech: ‘ Gad, sir,’ Leech used to 
say, ‘he was so poor that he couldn't afford to know a poor 
man.” “ Backbiting is all fair in society. Abuse me, and I 
will abuse you; but let us be friends when we meet.” ‘‘ Fancy 
your wife attached to a mother who drops her h’s, or called Maria 
Marire! Good God, what would be the trifling pang of a separa- 
tion in the first instance, to the enduring affliction of a constant 
misalliance and intercourse with low people?” “There must be 
a certain distance between me and my son Jacky. There must 
be a respectful, an amiable, a virtuous hypocrisy between us.” 
Or that grand cry, “ O let us be thankful, not only for faces, but 
for masks !*—-When first in presence of these remarks we bow 
to the Great Photographer ; we prefer the Pall Mall philosophy 
to Plato ; we subscribe the “ Pendennis” creed, “neither hoping 
much, nor caring much, nor believing much.” 

Yet there is a better and truer, a sweeter, and, let us say, a 
manlier view of life than this; something at once more brilliant. 
than its satire, and broader than its apparent breadth. The 
preacher who calls everything not in Exeter Hall or not in the 
cloister the world, and the preacher who calls the world ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,” are not so far apart in the result of their morality. There 
is a similar narrowness in each ; for neither sincerely recognise the 
goodness and nobility which exist beyond their sect. Hach is far 
too fond of repeating “we are all miserable sinners.” Each hasa 
standard of wrong, but the standard is not in agreement with 
the natural conscience. Cumming will not admit excellence 
without the consciousness of conversion. Thackeray will hardly 
admit it without the intermixture of pettiness. ‘There is a sense 
in which the world they satirize is nearer truth than either—a 
common sense which detines some men as simply generous and 
great, sume as depraved and heartless, with a just decision. We 
have Pall Mall, it is true, and the Pall Mall Gazette, and Pen- 
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dennis getting his little lecture ready by Wednesday afternoon at 
the club, and the Major and Barnes in the window; but m 
“Vanity Fair” there are many, also, who have not accepted the 
two main articles in Mr. Thackeray’s so often repeated “ Symbol 
of Faith,” that every one has his or her private skeleton, and that 
life, after the flush of youth, affords little but the remembrances 
which, in Dante’s Hell, added torture to the tortures of Fran- 
cesca. He tells his readers somewhere, with a bitter derision, 
to take a pencil and a scrap of paper (a very small scrap), and 
try to fill even this with the names of real friends. ‘The present 
writer followed that amiable suggestion, but found quite another 
result: he believes most of those on his list would find the same. 
He ventures to think it would be so with the biographer of Pen- 
dennis. Let us honour him for the noble courage with which he 
proclaims what, not without reasons only too powerful, he holds 
the truth; but let us hope, also, that all the truth is not ever, or 
often, or always as he holds it. Even in Baker or Harley Streets, 
monotonous perspectives to which our clever artist has so often 
adjusted his focus, may be men honest and true without the 
eccentricity of Bayham or the feebleness of Clive: women 
thoughtful, generous, and affectionate, yet free from the shallow 
sweetness of Amelia or the shallow vivacity of Rosey, the con- 
scientious worldliness and practicai scepticism of Ethel, or the 
demure duty-play and reserved sensible coldness of Laura. And 
beyond these, or in these (to step through the metaphor of 
London), are there not the pure air and untarnished sky, the 
eternal youth, and freedom, and exultation of nature? The 
world has surely im it much authentic force of feeling, and 
faithfulness, and unselfish friendship, and holy enthusiasm, and 
love without folly, and happiness without alloy, undreamed 
of in the Pall Mall philosophy; hearts too high for pettiness, 
and knees which will never bow down to Dives. “ The blood of 
the Gods,” as the poet said of old, “is not yet extinct amongst 
us;” there is more of “simplicity, generosity, affection, the 
richest blessings of our nature,” than the editor of the Newcomes 
reckons for. 

It is not that such things are not recognised by Mr. Thackeray, 
but certainly these more heroic and manly elements are too un- 
conspicuous in much of his delineation: they are recognised, but 
too often removed, as it were with a decorous bow, into some 
other world than the “ Vanity Fair” which is the scene of all his 
novels, ‘“ We will shut the door, if you please, on that scene.” 
“Qur history is of the world, and things pertaining to it. ‘Things 
beyond it, as the writer imagines, scarcely belong to the novelist’s 
province.” A weaker man might naturally speak thus; he might 
avoid with propriety what he could not handle with taste: but 
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this assuredly cannot be pleaded as Mr. Thackeray’s reason. 
There is, indeed, something extremely characteristic and diverting 
in his treatment of the solemn turns or solemn ideas of life. 
Ordinary novelists preach on birth or death, for example, or shun 
such matters altogether. Mr. Thackeray, as it were, walks round 
his serious images, making them, as we have said, his very best 
bow, and paying God the most lofty compliments. Even what 
is commonly held the peculiar property of the romance, passion, 
is far oftener suggested than presented. It is too sacred for a 
novel, he says in the Newcomes. Hence in these narratives we 
find much more passionateness than force of feeling; an abun- 
dance of love-making, but very little love. In a word, the negative 
principle, the “denying spirit,’ pervades the atmosphere, and 
cramps the generous impulses and higher real nature of the 
writer :— 


“She gave him her hand, her little fair hand. The quarrel was all over. 
The year of grief and estrangement was passed. They never had been 
separated. His mistress had never been out of his mind all that time. 
No, not once. No, not in the prison; nor in the camp; nor on shore 
before the enemy; nor at sea under the stars of solemn midnight; 
nor as he watched the glorious rising of the dawn: not at the table 
where he sate carousing with friends, or at the theatre yonder where 
he tried to fancy that other eyes were brighter than hers. Brighter 
eyes there might be, and faces more beautiful, but none so dear. What 
is it? Where lies it, the secret which makes one little hand the 
dearest of all? Whoever can unriddle that mystery ?” 


When he dares to be himself, as in that admirable scene of 
which we cannot venture to quote the conclusion, few have 
equalled, perhaps none have surpassed him; but he has dared 
thus too rarely. So the final tone of most among these narra- 
tives is uncomfortable. Conscious of this, after a severe touch, 
Thackeray himself will insert an expostulation. “It is not so; 
the world is not so bad as this cynic would have us believe.” And 
then he appeals to the reader's own selfishness to verify his satire. 
But in truth the world is as bad as he paints it, only in a more 
simple and truer way. In his works, generally, the total good and 
evil in things has not been exaggerated ; but at every unpleasant 
point we have been told, this must be so. People grow with strange 
vitality in his novels. But it is more strange how rarely they 
grow better. What a magazine of sarcasm against our neighbours 
Thackeray has given us! And we may use it without reserve, 
for do we not willingly confess ourselves no better? ‘ Vanity 
Fair” is a kind of latterday Eden ; the inhabitants are all once 
more in the Paradisiacal state, naked and not ashamed. We feel, 
at last, that if he heard Pilate ask “‘ what is truth ?” our plnloso- 
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pher would deride the question ; that we have been led round the 
Fair, not by Faithful, but by Fatalist. 

We cannot sum up this criticism better than by suggesting a 
contrast to the reader. Compare the tone of mind impressed on 
us by the writings of that great-hearted man to whose honours as 
laureate of living novelists Mr. Thackeray has unquestionably 
succeeded. Perhaps limitations not less than those here hinted 
must be allowed in the case of Scott. ‘‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor” certainly contains not less than “‘ Pendennis” of the mean- 
ness of man and the coldness of woman. Each has the same 
defect, want of depth in passionate delineation. Each is deficient 
in what it is fashionable to call a “ high view of life.” Each, 
again, presents a drama of human existence with magnificent 
power. Yet, in final impression, the difference we feel is wider 
than the difference between the atmosphere of a theatre and the 
atmosphere of Freshwater ; of a ball supper-room and of the “ in- 
corruptible sea.” We close the “ Bride of Lammermoor” with a 
sense of healthy pain and healthy pleasure; Pendennis with a 
“ Vanitas Vanitatum.” 

We return to our former figure. By one artist we find our- 
selves often in a darkened chamber, where the manipulator is at 
work amongst acids and films and fumes, producing a marvellous 
likeness of waistcoat and dress, scowl and simper ; by the other, 
looking on the world from Arthur's Seat, or the Cheviots, or some 
similar ‘“‘ mount of speculation,” whilst he sketches the scene with 
far less detail, indeed, and individual accuracy (and at times even 
over-sedulous on a robe or a cuirass), yet on the whole rendering 
the deeper human interest dominant, and in all points approving 
himself not as photographer but as painter. 

By the analogy hitherto employed there is no childish intention 
to imply that our distinguished contemporary is not a real artist 
also; that he draws life only in details, or sacrifices altogether 
the larger view and broader truths of imaginative genius to 
minute subordinate accuracy. ‘The writer of “ Esmond” and the 
“ Newcomes ” has a high claim to high art, clear and royal as Cor- 
reggio’s. He may show us the early days and the last days of the 
Colonel, or the reconciliation in ‘‘ Esmond,” or the charming 
scenes between George and Theo, and cry “ Auch'io son pittore.” 
Envy would not dispute this, and folly is not listened to when she 
disputes it. Yet by virtue of that secret unity which, like the 
soul of the world in the visions of philosophy, appears to pervade 
the ages in succession, a real and organic correlation, as already 
stated, appears to exist between the process of Mr. Talbot and 
the process of Mr. Thackeray. He is not indeed absolutely alone in 
his method. Many novelists have filled volumes of delicate 
detail. Miss Austen, with modesty equal to her genius, described 
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her masterpieces as mere miniature-painting. It is easy to call to 
mind others who, without her modesty or her genius, have given 
us works which might be justly so described. But the microscopic 
accuracy of passages in almost every page of “ Pendennis” or 
“‘ Vanity Fair,” is as much beyond the rivals of the author as Mr. 
Kilburn’s portraits are beyond Denner’s. It must be regretted 
much that he republished his first sketches; but the Miscel- 
lanies, as we have them, allow a curious glimpse into the working 
of the writer’s mind, show from how early a date he has made it 
his aim to photograph society, and explain the bearing of his 
later progress. 


“ The tip-top men of the Bootjack Club were two bachelors, and two 
as fashionable tradesmen as any in the town. Mr. Woolsey, from 
Stultz’s, of the famous house of Linsey, Woolsey, and Co., of Conduit- 
street, tailors, and Mr. Eglantine, the celebrated perruquier and perfumer 
of Bond street, whose soaps, razors, and patent ventilating scalps, are 
known throughout Europe. Linsey, the senior partner of the tailors’ firm, 
had his handsome mansion in Regent’s Park, drove his buggy, and did 
little more than lend his name to the house. Woolsey lived in it, was 
the working man of the firm, and it was said that his cut was as mag- 
nificent as that of any man in the profession. . . There is about an acre 
of plate glass under the royal arms on Mr. Eglantine’s shop window; 
and at night, when the gas is lighted, and the washballs are illu- 
minated, and the lambent flame plays fitfully over numberless bottles 
of vari-coloured perfumes—now flashes on a case of razors, and now 
lightens up a crystal vase containing a hundred thousand of his patent 
toothbrushes—the effect of the sight may be imagined. You don’t 
suppose that he is a creature who has those odious, simpering wax 
figures in his window, that are called by the vulgar dummies? He is 
above such a wretched artifice. On one pane you read in elegant gold 
letters ‘ Eglantinia’—’tis his essence for the handkerchief ; on the other 
is written ‘Regenerative Unction ’—’tis his invaluable pomatum for 
the hair.” 

“ Benjamin Baroski was one of the chief ornaments of the musical 
profession in London... . he had aschool at his own residence, where 
pupils assembled in considerable numbers, and of that curious mixed 
kind which those may see who frequent those places of instruction. 
There was Miss Grigg, who sang at the Foundling, and Mr. Johnson, 
who sang at the Eagle Tavern, and*Madame Fioravanti (a very doubtful 
character), who sang nowhere, but was always coming out at the Italian 
Opera. ‘Ihere was Lawley Limpiter (Lord Tweedledale’s son), one of 
the most accomplished tenors in town, and who, we have heard, sings 
with the professionals at a hundred concerts; and with him, too, was 
Captain Guzzard of the Guards, with his tremendous bass voice, which 
all the world declared to be as fine as Porto’s, and who shared the ap- 
plauses of Baroski’s school with Mr. Bulger, the dentist of Sackville- 
street, who neglected his ivory and gold plates for his voice, as every 
unfortunate individual will do who is bitten by the music mania,” 
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This manner of work, which not only fills page after page of 
the “ Ravenswing,” but is, in fact, the whole substance of that ran- 
dom story, is a wonderful feat after its fashion. It rivals Nature 
in accuracy and sharpness: it is almost more photographic than 
photography. It is at the same time inexpressibly wearisome 
and provoking. Like Dogberry, when he found his humour 
appreciated, the relentless writer has “inflicted all his tedious- 
ness on your worships.” Let us quote one or two later scenes by 


the same hand :— 

“ What could equal the chaste splendour of the drawing-rooms ? The 
carpets were so magnificently fluffy that your foot made no more noise on 
them than your shadow. On their white ground bloomed roses and 
tulips as big as warming-pans. Abont the room were high chairs and 
low chairs, bandy-legged chairs, chairs so attenuated that it was a 
wonder any but a sylph could sit upon them, marqueterie tables 
covered with marvellous gimcracks, china ornaments of all ages and 
countries, bronzes, gilt daggers, Books of Beauty, yataghans, Turkish 
papooshes, and boxes of Parisian bonbons. Wherever you sat down 
there were Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses convenient at your 
elbow ; there were, moreover, light blue poodles, and ducks, and cocks, 
and hens in porcelain; there were nymphs by Boucher and shepher- 
desses by Greuze, very chaste, indeed; there were muslin curtains and 
brocade curtains, gilt cages with parroquets and love-birds, two squeal- 
ing cockatoos, each out-squealing and out-chattering the other; a 
clock singing tunes on a console table, and another booming the hours 
like Great Tom, on the mantel-piece— there was, in a word, everything 
that comfort could desire, and the most elegant taste devise. A 
London drawing-room, fitted up without regard to expense, is surely 
one of the noblest and most curious sights of the present day. The 
Romans of the Lower Empire, the dear Marchionesses and Countesses 
of Louis XV., could scarcely have had a finer taste than our modern 
folks exhibit; and everybody who saw Lady Clavering’s reception- 
rooms, was forced to confess that they were most elegant; and that 
the prettiest rooms in London—Lady Harley Quin’s, Lady Hanway 
Wardour’s, or Mrs. Hodge-Podgson’s own, the great railroad Creesus’ 
wife, were not fitted up with a more consummate ‘ chastity.’ 

“Poor Lady Clavering, meanwhile, knew little regarding these 
things, and had asad want of respect for the splendours around her. 
‘I only know they cost a precious deal of money, Major,’ she said to 
her guest, ‘and that I don’t advise. you to try one of them gossamer 
gilt chairs. 1 came down on one the night we gave our second dinner- 


party,’ &e. 


Or again :— 

“Though I would like to go into an Indian Brahmin’s house and 
see the punkahs, and the purdahs, and tattys, and the pretty brown 
maidens with great eyes, and great nose-rings, and painted foreheads, 
and slim waists cased in Cashmir shawls, Kincob scarfs, curly slippers, 
gilt trousers, precious anklets, and bangles ; and have the mystery of 
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Eastern existence revealed to me (as who would not who has read the 
‘Arabian Nights’ in his youth ?), yet I would not choose the 
moment when the Brahmin of the house was dead, his women howling, 
his priest doctoring his child of a widow, now frightening her with 
sermons, now drugging her with bang, so as to push her on his funeral 
pile at last, and into the arms of that carcase, stupified, but obedient 
and decorous. And though I like to walk, even in fancy, in an earl’s 
house, splendid, well-ordered, where there are feasts, and fine pictures, 
and fair ladies, and endless books, and good company; yet there are 
times when the visit is not pleasant; and when the parents in that 
one house are getting ready their daughter for sale, and frightening 
away her tears with threats, and stupifying her grief with narcotics, 
praying her and imploring her, and dramming her and coaxing her, 
and blessing her, and cursing her perhaps, till they have brought her 
into such a state as shall fit the poor young thing for that deadly 
couch upon which they are about to thrust her. When my lord and 
lady are so engaged I prefer not to call at their mansion, number 1,000 
in Grosvenor Square, but to partake of a dinner of herbs rather than 
of that stalled ox which their cook is roasting whole. There are some 
people who are not so squeamish. The family comes, of course; the 
Most Reverend the Lord Arch-Brahmin of Benares will attend the cere- 
mony ; there will be flowers, and lights, and white favours; and quite 
a string of carriages up to the pagoda ; and suchabreakfast afterwards; 
and music in the streets and little parish boys hurrahing ; and no end 
of speeches within and tears shed (no doubt), and his Grace the Arch- 
Brahmin will make a highly-appropriate speech, just with a faint scent 
of incense about it as such a speech ought to have, and the young 
person will slip away unperceived, and take off her veils, wreaths, 
orange flowers, bangles, and finery, and will put on a plain dress more 
suited for the occasion, and the house-door will open—and there comes 
the SUTTEE in company of the body .. . .” 


Not only are these passages, chosen from a perplexity of 
wealth, admirable in their way, but they have also the far higher 
merit of absolute subordination to the main lines of the nar- 
rative. It is here that they differ essentially from the earlier 
specimens. Minuteness without purpose is pettiness in its most 
annoying form. But minuteness which makes part of an organic 
whole is the finish of nature transferred to art. In union with 
this fine accuracy, Mr. Thackeray uses a further method to 
heighten the vivacity of his realization. Whilst some novelists 
(as Scott) have placed fictitious characters and characters of his- 
tory on the same stage, or (as the much over-praised Balzac) 
create another, but not a better world for the performance of their 
puppet-show, Thackeray's “ Vanity Fair” is a kind of demi- 
monde, which, at a word, will be ready to transmute itself into 
London within the bills of mortality. He has sometimes carried 
this trick of art into the false taste of deceptive imitation. We 
use with reluctance a word which is rarely heard except on the 
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lips of those to whom it is applicable; but we think that the 
effect thus produced, like the effect of that very childish toy 
the Stereoscope, has a certain character of vulgarity. Thack- 
eray, however, occasionally employs this artifice with much 
grace, and generally with discretion. And it enables him un- 
doubtedly to point his moral with greater force, by rendering the 
fable itself more credible. He knits his narrative, it has been 
well remarked, “at every point to some link of our every-day 
experience.” We are always on the brink of the transformation 
in the pantomime; we expect each moment to come on our 
friends, perhaps on our own selves, and often, it must be con- 
fessed, in some mean, or selfish, or ludicrous attitude. We can 
name Lord Steyne or Mr. Newcome ; we could say, “ Drive to 
Great Gaunt-street,” quite naturally. 

The day must be very far off when these brilliant delineations 
shall have lost all their interest, or the chronicler of our century 
be with the chroniclers of the Middle Ages. Yet, turn it as we 
may, this marvellous photography in words, even when subordi- 
nate to the general truth and scope of the picture, seems to have 
held often an influence too dominant and tyrannous over the 
artist. The likeness already dwelt on is not confined to the 
general similarity and power of the imitation. It extends to 
what we spoke of at starting as the special peculiarity of the 
imitation itself, and of the sphere of the objects to which it is 
directed—the limitations of the actual art are reflected in 
Mr. Thackeray’s work not less accurately than its powers. In 
both the gloom of nature is exaggerated. In both the high 
lights tend to monotony. Cloudland and the clear heavens are 
beyond the effective province of either. In both, the wider the 
landscape, the less the veracity of the rendering. Hence both 

ive us rather a brilliant sequence of scenes than a perfect whole. 
Although brilliant exceptions may be found, the sphere of both 
is always rather the products of art than the masterpieces 
of nature. And in both the dress is apt to surpass the 
features; the features are transferred with the utmost truth to 
momentary expression or gesture, but rarely are lighted up with 
the flash of the soul. We are shown rather the manner than the 
character. The work is all from without inwards. It has been 
complained that we find in Thackeray an absence almost total of 
forcible ideas; that his thoughts are never those “that lie too 
deep for tears ;” that his persons have no serious aim in life; 
that they are not exhibited except within the sphere of society. 
These criticisms in substance are more or less correct: but the 
points criticised are inevitable on the method chosen. A great 
artist will express the silent discourse of the soul within the soul 
through his chisel or his colours; will reveal to us, by some 
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mysterious magic, not what Burke or Tennyson would say, or 
how comport themselves in actual conversation, but the secret 
processes of the mind, the hidden nature of which their best words 
or most energetic actions will be but the partial and incomplete 
representatives. So in poetry. Before Homer brings Ulysses 
on the scene, we know his character from the results of his 
absence. We know what will be the reply of Antigone before 
the song of “ Love, love, unconquered in the battle,” has ended. 
As before observed, we know what Virgilia will say from her 
silence. Shakspeare makes us at once strangely intimate with 
Hamlet, and removes us from him by the vitality and force of 
the delineation. We see Hamlet’s heart, but are afraid to examine 
his dress until he calls our attention to its colour. Or, in another 
manner, Fielding, to whom except in some superficial types the 
inner man was a world inaccessible, is able to withdraw his figures 
to the background with success by his noble command of manly 
thought and true philosophical reflection. In his Warrington 
and Esmond, in the George of the “ Virginians,” and the Colonel 
of the ‘‘ Newcomes,” Thackeray has also initiated us into the 
mystery of life, has painted the character from within, and enabled 
us to look at it in its unity. But he generally will not place the 
spectator or himself very near or very far from his actors; 
he keeps a good photographic distance. Viewed from a dis- 
tance, his world affords only a few generalizations, not from life, 
hut from society. 

In his works the limited range of photographic pictures is. 
also reproduced. Serious art in figures hardly falls within 
the grasp of photography; the fine gradations of landscape: 
escape it. In an analogous manner Thackeray excludes 
generally from his drama not only, as we have said, the 
larger views of life as a whole, but almost every mode of 
life which does not fall within social precincts. The Marl- 
borough of “Esmond” is hardly shown except in his mean- 
nesses ; the Pretender only in his vileness. The Waterloo of 
“Vanity Fair” is transacted without Wellington and without 
Napoleon. Even in the “Virginians "—a historical picture 
of yet unappreciated excellence—a hero far greater than either 
is rather indicated than presented. Yet even thus, the pre- 
sence of Washington adds a nobleness to the narrative. The 
author on this point clearly follows a well-considered plan, 
which it might be presumptuous to criticise. But as the general 
is inadmissible in his novels, so are the common soldier, the 
common labourer, the common people. None of these have any 
definite place in “ Vanity Fair :” an insolvent banker is the nearest 
approach Thackeray will make to poverty. The poor in his 
pages are represented by women in service and men in livery, 
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who act as foils or caricatures or masters of their masters. It 


must be owned that high success in this region of narrative is of 
the last rarity. ‘The short and simple annals of the poor” do 
not lend themselves to a romantic treatment. They are often 
tragic, but seldom poetic. The just and generous interest in the 
condition of the labouring classes, which is now so marked a 
feature in English life, has had an unhappy effect on English 
novelists. It has led them to present the poor, not as pictures 
of real life, but as subjects for experiment and vehicles for decla- 
mation, often religious and almost alwaysmorbid. It would be 
most unfair to deny that much good has been effected by men 
who fancy that political economy is a heartless thing, and senti- 
mental economy a heavenly thing. But if anything could render 
this acknowledgment distasteful, it would be the jargon of 
“social problems” which infects philanthropical romance. Thack- 
eray’s good taste and good sense have led. him to reject such 
elements of partisan interest. Ethel Newcome, indeed, in peni- 
tence, the least successful of his characterizations, is reduced to 
the level of the heroine in a High Church story. But this con- 
clusion is mathematically necessitated by her antecedents, and is 
only suggested to the reader. We think Mr. Thackeray right in 
excluding from his novels matters uncongenial with their scope, 
although matters on which he undoubtedly feels not less deeply 
and justly than novelists who have made the relations of rich and 
poor their subject. But we must allow ourselves to regret that 
he has not been led to enlarge the scope of his delineations. 
Perbaps he might think this the idle wish that a man should be 
other than he is ; the wish that Milton had possessed Shakspere’s 
dramatic genius, or that Byron had given his poems the finish of 
Tennyson. Such are indeed vain aspirations. But when a man 
has noble powers, it may be lawful to desire that he should not 
restrict the sphere of their operation. Thus we may hope that, 
like Goldsmith, Thackeray may in due time show the sweet 


-and noble aspects of honest poverty. Without complaining that 


he is not Fielding, we may be sorry that the hand which has 


drawn a second Amelia has not also drawn another Andrews. 


Without complaining that he does not revive medieval Europe 
in his stories, we may wish that we did not look in vain through 
his gallery for pictures analogous to the pictures of Edie Ochil- 
tree, or Meg Dods, or Jeanie Deans, of the Fisherman of Mussel- 
crag, or the Farmer of Liddesdale, or the many other living por- 
traits of the children of the soil which ennoble the dramas of our 
second Shakspere. 

Too much, may be, of such desiderations. It is enough to 
point out that Thackeray keeps his characters within a certain 
circle. So small a portion of our nature do his men and women 
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cover, so remote are they from the idea of essential manhood, 
that in them Plato or Pascal would hardly recognise their common 
humanity. We might almost say, what Paris is to France, London 
is to Mr. Thackeray: that his day is not our waking hours, but 
only our hours in the drawing or the dining-room. When Clive 
or Pendennis leave it, it is difficult to fancy that they leave 
it to act or to think in real earnest; we cannot imagine 
them alone; like the phenomenal world in Berkeley's phi- 
losophy, when not looked at they appear to sink into non- 
existence. Their inventor, no doubt, follows them home: but he 
drops the veil there with wonderful grace and humour. Hence 
it has been superficially argued that they have no definite 
aim in life. Mr. Thackeray has defended himself against the 
charge that he only paints persons at leisure, by stating that it is 
then only that they become dramatic and entertaining. In another 
place he says, “ Since the author of ‘Tom Jones’ was buried, no 
writer of fiction among us has been permitted to depict to his 
utmost power a man. We must drape him, and give him a 
certain conventional simper.” A better reason is, that only by 
the treatment he has adopted can his figures be brought within 
the requisite social focus. 

Our analogy fails in one respect. There can be no question 
that Mr. Thackeray's portraiture is on the whole less successful 
or less complete with men than with women. In this point he 
has held the mirror to nature with too much truth for his popu- 
larity. He has thoroughly drawn some lesser heroes,—Dobbin, 
Osborne, father and son, the Major, Costigan, the Celonel im the 
““Newcomes,” and in “ Esmond,” and as skilfully as thoroughly. 
But the necessity to keep his delineations within the sphere of 
social life, has placed the whole life of his principal male actors 
beyond his attempting. Pendennis, and Warrington, and Clive, 
in their integrity, are either too feeble for effect or would outrun 
the limits of the canvas. A further ground for this comparative 
—shall we say failure, or limitation ? lies in what we have called 
the negative element of the writer’s mind. From another point 
of view it might have been called the feminine element. He 
sympathizes heartily with manliness and spirit; but he believes 
less heartily in warmth of nature and unselfishness. In other 
words, his sympathies are towards the nature of man, and his 
convictions with the nature of woman. This statement rests, 
indeed, on a very general induction, and in the “ number num- 
berless” of human creatures, admits exceptions of course, which 
every reader will make, many or few, from personal experience, 
Yet no one who, uncorrupted by prejudice or flattery, examines 
the subject, will doubt that women differ most from men, not in 
vividness of intellect or in capacity for serious aims, in strength 
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of character or will or courage, but in comparative coldness of 
nature. They have a narrower and less diffused affectionateness, 
and this affectionateness itself is lessened by its concentration. 
For the strength of human faculties is precisely and inevitably pro- 
portioned to their exercise; and reserve loses even the talent she 
had hoarded. It is true that Mr. Thackeray has once described 
unselfishness as the characteristic of women. His own extensive 
female portrait-gallery amply shows that this cannot be his formal 
or genuine decision. The character of Amelia, he tells us, has been 
considered a failure. Itis a failure only because it is felt to be 
too successfully true. Some better and higher elements in Laura 
are brought to nothing, in part perhaps from the circumstances 
of her story. An allusion is enough to Rebecca and Blanche, to 
Lady Kew and Beatrix. Examination of their characters would 
bring out the inventor's subtle and amazing truth of insight ; but 
without further analysis, it will be sufficient if we take the 
heroines of what (were it needful to choose) would probably be 
selected by competent judges as the most perfect of his novels. 

Ethel New come is Thackeray's avowed favourite: he has lavished 
labour on “e~ which will assuredly render her a living creature 
beyond ti —rys of the author's great-grandchildren. But Ethel 
after all deiexts his intention; her nature is too powerful for her 
delineator. He tells us she is generous; she is only proud and 
prodigal: affectionate, and she cares for no one except those 
whom she can patronize, and those to whom her affection is of 
little value. With a truth the more fatal from its unconsciousness, 
Thackeray paints the genuine girlish energy with which she loves 
her father after he is paralysed, and her uncle when broken-hearted 
by her rejection of Clive. What she has is “ not fairness, but May- 
fairness ;" smartness mistaken for wit, caprice for imagination, 
and crafty candour disguised as openness. She is truly religious ; 
but her religion is only her worldliness sentimentalized: her 
wishes are her conscience; and it must be owned she obeys it 
without hesitation. But meanwhile, beneath all professions of 
faith, she holds that deadly practical scepticism which arises 
from disbelief in her fellow-creatures. It is not worth her while 

to care for anything. Ethel’s conduct deserves the admiration 
which it draws from her designer: it is a triumph of cold sensible 
selfishness ; a masterpiece of the wisdom which is not from above. 
Thackeray himself wishes to believe, but cannot believe, that she 
rewards at last the constancy of her cousin :—that Lord Farintosh 
is successful next season, that Ethel dies a. Marchioness, we 
should think few readers do not know is the real conclusion 
of the chronicle. Whilst Miss Newcome is presented as a type 
of the loftier woman, Rosa Mackenzie, with equal force and clear- 
ness, typifies an ordinary nature—simple, sweet, passive, and 
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caressing, until she can secure the be-all and end-all of life in a 
good establishment: then sly, vain, wilful, and cold-hearted when 
there is no need further of hypocrisy. These two characters are 
drawn as direct opposites, yet in essence they are not far apart. 
The necessity of truth, stronger if not stranger than fiction, has 
united them in a common bond of ungenerous se¢}fishness. 

The absence of forcible thought complained of in Thackeray, 
harmonizes perfectly with what we have called his photographic 
process ; but in justice it should be noted, also, that this absence 
is common to almost all his predecessors. Beside Fielding and 
Goethe, both in many points far his inferiors in romance, it is 
difficult to name novelists proper who have not shared the defi- 
ciency. We except such writings as Swift's, or Sterne’s, or. 
Johnson’s: Gulliver, Shandy, and Rasselas, masterpieces in 
their way, are hardly masterpieces of the novel. There is no 
sustained thought, no “ ideas” as such in De Foe, or Richardson, 
or Smollett, or Miss Austen; in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” or the 
Waverley series. What was meant for thought in some other 
celebrated novelists has not added to their fame. More justly it 
may be complained of Thackeray that the “ generalizations from 
social observation” which fill the place of reflection in his stories, 
are overtinged with the negative spirit already noticed. Remarks 
that all men are selfish, all women hypocrites, that all born 
Britons worship wealth and rank, no household without its 
skeleton-closets, youth only worth living, life a compromise, and 
love a folly or a transaction, are put with such variety, vivacity, 
and force, that we forget not only the larger and sweeter remarks 
which are hardly less frequent though less emphasized, but also 
that the course of the story itself does not always confirm that 
negative philosophy. Right and wrong, courage and meanness, 
work out their results in “‘ Esmond,” in the “‘ Newcomes,” and in 
the “ Virginians,” with an approach as near as one man can make 
to the experience of everybody. ‘Thus it is in these novels that 
Mr. Thackeray shows himself a creative artist in the full force of 
the term ; preserving his minute accuracy, and yet rising above it 
to larger truth. It is worth noting that the books named, we 
believe, obtained at the moment of their appearance a progres- 
sively diminishing popularity. If so, there was nothing wonderful 
in this false judgment: nay, it was strictly necessitated by their 
antecedents. It is but another form of the difficulty and repug- 
nance with which ordinary spectators turn frém photographic 
landscapes to the landscape of Turner. When, conquering the 
inevitable reluctance to confess and to comprehend originality, 
men have fairly embraced the style of a great writer, they become 
even more reluctant to recognise new developments of his origi- 
nality. This will be the case above all if the first style in any 
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way appealed to their lower nature. And by the character of his 
early works, Mr. Thackeray had eminently exposed himself to 
such misconstruction. It is impossible to worship moderation 
and extravagance together: to believe in burlesque, and to sym- 
pathize with mere simplicity. Readers who profoundly admired 
the divitias operosiores of ‘‘ Teames” or “ Lyndon,” could do no 
genuine homage to “Esmond” and the “ Newcomes.” The re- 
luctance they would have to overeome is perfectly natural. For 
there is no tendency, whether in morals, or taste, or intellect, 
which grows with such portentous speed as the tendency to 
pettiness. It is gratifying to us in a hundred ways. It is the 
most comfortable of doctrines. It is under the powerful and 
constant influence of female patronage. It is the Gospel of the 
Drawing-room, the Philosophy of the Immediate. And Mr. 
Thackeray's own genius has in part allured the world into this 
vice by accustoming it to the minute detail, to the minute and 
applicable sarcasm which are the pure delight of pettiness. Hence 
readers regretted that the later narratives ran on in a broader and 
more historical stream, or supplied less microscopic detail and 
smartness of satire on neighbours slightly disguised: whilst 
again, familiarized with these by “Vanity Fair” and “ Pen- 
dennis,” they were not ready to recognise the higher aim, more 
ideal at once and more real, of the “ Esmond” narratives, or do 
justice to the calmer breadth, subtler humour, and more complete 
characterization of the ‘“‘ Newcomes.” In a word, there has here 
been perhaps a temporary preference of the mannerism to the 
man. ; 

When a writer has reached eminence such as this one, or dis- 
tanced so far his fellows in so arduous a race, it may be idle for 
the critic (who is nowhere) to make professions uf respect, or 
express his conviction that the books named above will one day 
be more truly valued, and pass into the pleasure and the pride of 
many generations in every quarter of our planet. Mr. Thackeray 
is already far beyond some of the most celebrated names on the 
list of the Humorists. But we desire to remark, in summary, 
that the first practice of this great artist has held an injurious 
influence over his development; that the element in his work 
which has been spoken of as photographic has a real analogy 
with that process in power and vividness, in its force and in its 
limitation ; that this power, wonderful as it is and almost essen- 
tial to narrative ‘excellence, is of value only when subordinated 
to larger unity and poetical insight; that the permanence and 
the value of Thackeray's work rest on those higher faculties of 
imagination and sympathy, on the vital truth in character and 
inner vision, which are not so much in the background as in the 
foundation of the world he has created. It is from the wish to 
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bring out these points more clearly that we have ventured on 
analogies which must not be pressed far, and, with reference to 
a too-prevailing mannerism in his writings, have compared the 
processes of Mr. Thackeray and of Mr. Talbot. It is not meant 
to suggest that far higher elements are absent from any one of 
the mature works of the novelist. Yet there is a certain sense 
in which the two processes touch. And we think the moral will 
be found true on reflection, that these are charming and delicate 
arts; but Art is quite another matter. 

















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ERNEST RENAN, with indefatigable industry, presents us 

e this year with a translation and illustration of the “Song of 
Solomon,”? on the same plan as his translation of the Book of Job. 
He gives his distinct adhesion to the opinion, which is now adopted by 
the best Biblical investigators and Orientalists, that this composition 1s 
neither a sensual epithalamium, nor a mystical prophecy, but a remark- 
able remnant of the secular Hebrew literature ; that it is of a moral 
tendency according to the standards of the East, describing the tempta- 
tions of a rural maiden by the seductions of the royal harem and her 
fidelity to her peasant lover. It is true that this explanation is not 
without difficulties, particularly when the parts of the poem have to 
be distributed to the several supposed actors in the drama. Drama 
properly so called was never developed among the Semites as it was by 
the Greeks and Hindus ; and in recognising something of a dramatic 
action in the “Song of Songs,’”’ we must be prepared for an entire dis- 
regard of what we are accustomed to call the dramatic unities. This com- 
position was probably performed or sung at marriage celebrations—the 
parts of Solomon, the maiden, the peasant, the chorus, being assigned 
to different performers, who give expression to the feelings and imagina- 
tions proper to those different characters, rather than develop in order 
a continuous tale. According to more classic models, we should first 
have been presented with the courtship and betrothal of the rural lovers, 
and the carrying off of the maiden, through the betrayal of her family, 
to the royal harem—then with a description of the voluptuousness of the 
seraglio; the attempts and repulse of the king ; the pursuit of the lover; 
his recognition, and the escape of the virgin; the night wandering in 
Jerusalem and final escape to the country. In the poem these parts 
do not follow in any regular order, and are, some of them, not so much 
presented by the actors as remembered or imagined by them. These 
allowances being made, the difficulties of the composition are very 
much diminished. It need not be observed, that a double sense is out 
of the question. M. Renan traces the historical growth of the mysti- 
cal interpretation to the principle early adopted by Jewish and Christian 
interpreters and consistently developed by Origen—that an inner sense 
must be sought for all which in the sacred books is unworthy of the 
divine Spirit. But when once the secular character is acknowledged 
of such compositions as this Canticle, or Psalm xlv., the necessity for 





1 “Le Cantique des Cantiques, traduit de l’Hebreu avec une étude sur le plan, 
age et le caracttre du powme.” Par Ernest Renan. 
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this artificial interpretation at once disappears. As to the date of the 
poem, M. Renan on it after the death of Solomon and the division 
of the kingdom, at all events between that event B.c. 986 and B.c. 924 
when, on the building of Samaria, Tirzah ceased to be the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel (see chapter vi. 4). He accounts for the apparent 
Chaldaic forms which are sometimes thought to indicate a date approach- 
ing to that of the captivity, by pointing out that the native region 
of the poem is to be sought in the North of Palestine, where the forms 
of the language would approximate to the Chaldaic, and that much 
stress is not to be laid upon the occurrence of a single word ( pardés, 
mapacevcoc) apparently of modern date. The philological part of the 
discussion might be carried on interminably and with very little result, 
but it is very important to notice that the local allusions in the poem 
are found to be to places in the North—and that Solomon himself plays 
but a very indifferent part in the action—is almost openly held up to 
contempt. His grandeur even is much Jess exaggerated than in the late 
compilations of Kings and Chronicles (comp. vi. 8 with 1 Kings xi. 
3), consistently both with an earlier date and an Israelitish origin. 
Lastly, we must mention with approbation, as we have had occasion to do 
more than once in reviewing the works of this most able, clear-sighted, 
and fearless Biblical critic, the respect with which he treats old opinions, 
at the same time that he is courageously uprooting them, and the 
tenderness with which he speaks of doctrines, as historical phenomena, 
which he may think to have no sound critical basis. 


“Ce n’est jamais sans crainte que l’on porte la main sur ces textes sacrés 
qui ont fondé ou soutenu les espérances de ’éternité, ni que l’on rectifie au 
nom de la science critique, ces contre-sens séculaires qui ont consolé l’humanité, 
Yont aidée & traverser tant d’arides déserts et lui ont fait conquérir des vérités 
fort rig ag vers a celles de la philologie. Il vaut mieux que Phumanité ait 
espéré le Messie que bien entendu tel endroit d’Isaie ou elle a cru le voir 
annoncé; il vaut mieux qu’elle ait cru 4 la résurrection que bien lu et bien 
compris tel passage obscur du Livre de Job, sur la foi duquel elle a affirmé sa 
délivrance future.” (Pref. xii.) 


We are exceedingly sorry to see that Dr. Donaldson has brought 
out a second edition of the very wild book which he entitles “Jashar.’* 
It is an injury to his own reputation and to the cause of free Biblical 
inquiry. On the appearance of the first edition some people took it 
for a hoax—others thought that some cause of excitement had for a 
while destroyed the balance of a studious person’s faculties. No excuse 
that we are aware of can be valid for its reproduction. There is no 
point whatever strengthened in this edition—no proof that the “ Book 
of Jasher” was such as this author describes it to have been—no proof 
of its date—much less of its date as a whole book—not the slightest 
evidence that any passage whatever now to be found in the Old Testa- 





2“ Jashar. Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in Masorethico 
Veteris Testamenti Textu passim tessellata collegit, ordinavit, restituit, in unum 
corpus redegit, latine exhibuit, commentario instruxit.” J. G. Donaldson, 8, Th. 
Doc. Coll. SS. Trinitatis apud Cantab. quondam Soc. Editio 2da aucta atque 
emendata. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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ment ever was included in the Book of Jasher beyond the two where 
reference is made to it. Dr. Donaldson ought at least to have pub- 
lished his second edition in English ; if his German judges would have 
none of him, he should have “appealed to the people’”—more would 
have read his book in English than will ever read it in Latin; and 
there is nothing in it—not excepting the far-fetched etymologies, which 
remind us indeed of the days of “napkin, pipkin, cucumber,” on which 
the ordinarily educated Englishman would not be competent to give a 
verdiet, though it might not be such as would please Dr. Donaldson. 
The learned Doctor must not flatter himself that his reconstruction 
of the “ Book of Jasher” is only ridiculed by those who would stickle 
for the reality of the astronomical miracle in Joshua, or for the univer- 
sality of the deluge, or for the literal aeceptation of the history of 
Adam and Eve and the serpent. It is marvellous, if he is really in 
earnest in this book, that he should have no misgiving he may be 
under a mistake. Or if his ambition is to carry on a war like a 
Bentley, he should choose a better battle-field. There area few pages 
in this edition amusing enough in Preface Latin—though they would 
be flat enough in an English translation—those in which the author 
vents his resentment against Ewald for the contempt with which he 
has treated his book; he says, fairly enough, that Ewald assumes in 
Germany the airs of a literary Dictator, with Bunsen for his Master of 
the Horse :—Ewald will, of course, be able to retort, that Donaldson 
— be critical Dictator in England—but he has no Master of the 
orse. 

Dr. Credner’s* posthumous work on the “ Canon of the New Testa- 
ment,” edited by Dr. Volkmar of Zarich, is a very fair historical 
account of it from its earliest. formation to the period of the Reforma- 
tion. There are no inferences intruded into it which do not properly 
belong to the subject in hand. The most interesting disquisition in 
the volume is that concerning the evidence supplied in the works of 
Justin for the existence in his day of an evangelical history like that 
contained in our four Gospels. The more probable conclusion seems 
to be that Justin, when he speaks of the memoirs of the Apostles, 
cannot be proved to have referred to the four Gospels as we now have 
them—he seems to have used in his own quotations a single gospel, or 
a single collection, not corresponding precisely to any gospel now 
extant—although Credner thinks that he must have been acquainted 
with three of our four Gospels. Meanwhile the gap between Justin 
and the date of the events of the life of Jesus is already very wide, 
and the most remarkable thing is, that nothing like our Gospels is 
cited in any of the Apostolical Epistles. 

In a supplementary volume to his Greek Testament,‘ Dr. Bloom- 





3“* Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanon.” Von Carl August Credner. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. G. Volkmar, Prof. d. Theologie an der Universitit Ziirich. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

4 “Critical Annotations, Additional and Supplementary, on the New Testament, 
being a Supplemental Volume to the ninth edition of the ‘‘ Greek Testament with 
English Notes.” By the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D., Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rut- 
land, Canon of Peterborough. London: Longman and Co. 1860, 
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field has collected a great mass of critical matter, the result of extended 
eollations of MSS. and ofa minute weighing of evidence, internal and 
external, on their various readings. It is a valuable addition to the 
apparatus criticus of the student in a small compass. 

Dr. Lamson’s “ Church of the first three Centuries”® is a repertory of 
information concerning the development of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The history of its growth is given with great fairness, embodying by 
ample quotations from the ante-Nicene Fathers what they really 
thought and said on the subject of the mode of existence of the Divine 
Being. Dr. Lamson puts aside as spurious, and at any rate as full of 
interpolations, the writings of the so-called Apostolical Fathers, and 
introduces his readers to Justin as forming the first ascertained link in 
the succession of patristical authorities. All orthodox Trinitarians, we 
apprehend, will acknowledge that Justin is unsound according to their 
views with respect to their cardinal dogma, and popular Evangelicals 
must do the same with respect to their favourite tenets of justifica- 
tion, atonement, and grace. The opinions of Justin are cited for the 
most part by Dr. Lamson as they are given by Dr. Kaye, late Bishop of 
Lincoln, an unexceptionable authority. After Justin we touch slightly 
on Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Irenzus, and Tertullian, and come 
to Clement of Alexandria. A very complete analysis is given of his 
principal works where they present anything bearing on the present 
subject. The same may be said concerning Origen, the review of whose 
complicated theological views is very able and interesting. We thus 
approach the Nicene period itself, and the framing of the creed so 
denominated. “No little difficulty was experienced inframing a symbol 
which would prove generally acceptable, and at the same time have the 
effect of excluding the Arians.” They would have accepted any 
formula composed of scriptural expressions. Eusebius the historian 
offered a creed which was at first approved by all, but unhappily it 
contained no term which the Arian must necessarily reject. At length 
it was discovered from a letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia, that he and 
the Arians had a great dread of the word consubstantial ; it was 
therefore precisely the term which was wanted, and notwithstanding 
the protests of the minority founded upon its unscripturalness and its 
novelty, it was inserted in the creed. The distinguishing doctrine of 
Arius was, that the Son was originally produced out of nothing—the 
first and chief of all derived beings, yet that there was a time when he 
did not exist. 

Dr. Lamson and Neander observe that Arius probably intended not 
to introduce a new dogma, but to defend the old doctrine of the 
Church—or at least we may say an inference from it. ‘The definition 
of the nature and functions of the third person in the Trinity as now 
recited in what is called the Nicene Creed, was not added until the 
Council of Constantinople in 381. The same personifying process which 





5 «The Church of the first three Centuries: or, Notices of the Lives and 
Opinions of some of the early Fathers, with special reference to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity ; illustrating its late origin and gradual formation.” By Alvan Lam- 
son, D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise, and Co. 1860. 
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had first been applied to the reason or wisdom of God was afterwards 
applied to His illuminating operation. But not even as supplemented 
at Constantinople does the Nicene Creed express the doctrine of the 
Trinity as it was afterwards held. Dr. Lamson sums up this part of 
his inquiry as follows :— 

“The principal points of difference between the views of the fathers who 
lived before the synod, and the asserters of the genuine Trinity afterwards, 
may be stated in few words. The former taught the supremacy of the Father, 
and the real and proper inferiority of the Son, without qualification; making 
them in fact two beings. The latter asserted, not simply an equality of nature 
between the Father and Son, but their individual and numerical identity ; 
though this was not originally the doctrine of Athanasius, nor of the Church 
till some time after the sniddle of the fourth century.” (p. 227.) 


This is not, however, a complete statement of the Trinitarian hypo- 
thesis, which supposes a numerical identity of essence, and a numerical 
diversity of function corresponding with and founded upon an existential 
distinction in the one essence, and if the Trinitarian hypothesis was a 
mere speculation, so likewise was the Arian. As to the temper of 
the two parties, though there was often much to blame on both 
sides, the Arians would willingly have accepted a creed which could 
also have been subscribed by the Trinitarians. In reviewing the whole 
movement during the three first centuries, Dr. Lamson has omitted, 
as we think, to observe, in fairness, that in one point the Trinitarian 
hypothesis affiliates itself to the primitive doctrine of the Divine 
(Logos) Word or Wisdom better than the Arian. The Reason or Wisdom 
of God is of the essence of God and of His eternity ; so that the term 
homoousios “ of the unity of the Divine essence,’’ would be more proper 
to express it than homo?ousios, “of a likeness to the Divine essence.” 
And further, in tracing very justly the doctrine of the Logos to a 
Philonian source, he has omitted to remark that the views given in 
the fourth Gospel are from the same souree—that the Logos is there 
already hypostatized, is not only an eternal potency, but an energy 
before time, which to human thought is equivalent to an anterior 
eternity. Moreover, in reopening at all these old discussions, no advance 
will be made upon the fruitless debates of former generations, unless 
the Scriptural expressions themselves be subjected to the same criticism 
and analysis as the patristical ones. Ifthe words of St. John’s Gospel, 
for instance, are to be appealed to as an ultimate authority, creeds will 
continue to be made to fit some of them and to put a strain upon others. 
But if it is acknowledged that many expressions in that Gospel, as well 
as in Justin, are traceable to the school of Philo, then it will not be 
felt an absolute necessity to frame a theory of divinity in accordance 
with them, and the whole inquiry will become really free. 

We ought not, however, to omit to direct attention to two extremely 
interesting and illustrative chapters “On the Artistic Representations 
of the Trinity,” derived principally from a work of M. Didron,® and 





6 “ Tconographie Chrétienne ; Histoire de Dieu.” Par M. Didron, de la Biblio- 
= Royale, Sécrétaire du Comité Historique des Arts et Monuments, Paris, 
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showing that pictorial representations of the Trinity were eight or nine 
centuries shaping themselves into the forms with which we are 
acquainted in illuminated missals, and other works of medieval Chris- 
tian art. 

There is a growing desire to bring to light the higher divine 
truths lying at the root of the various speculative and doctrinal 
systems, which while they divide Churches, are utterly unsatisfying to 
their thoughtful members. A deep feeling of the variance between the 
old religious faiths and the convictions forced upon us by modern dis- 
coveries in the physical and moral world, is said to have haunted from 
youth the author of “Glimpses of the Heaven that lies about us.’’7 
The present work exhibits an attempt to bring them into unison, not 
at all for the purpose of setting Faith and Reason ir opposition, nor as 
if it were a gain to believe less than others do. The Universe is one, and 
must be in harmony with itself throughout. And in speaking of the 
Universe as one, God is included in it ; for in opposition to the thesis of 
Comte, that the Theological era is past and the positive era come, the 
author maintains that, “The erais come when Theology and Positivism 
are one.” ‘They are one, for there is One cause of All; and it is not 
far to seek. It is a like or rather the same cause with that which 
we are conscious moves ourselves. Upon the principles of “Parsimony” 
and of the “ Sufficient Reason,” we are prohibited from multiplying 
causes—nay, the tendency of modern observation is to the conclusion 
that one and the same cause is sufficient, and therefore to be presumed 
for the phenomena of gravitation, of chemical affinities, of animal and 
vegetable life, and of the moral and intellectual life of man. But it is 
a still more striking application of these principles when the author 
concludes that we are not only to abstain from multiplying unnecessarily 
secondary causes—we are not justified in presuming causes to be se- 
condary and mediate, when they may be no other than the immediate 
energies of the One Cause whom we call God, carrying on, ever present, 
“in the various organisms, the work of his perpetual creation.’” The 
author anticipates in the Introduction that such views will be de- 
nominated Pantheistic, and maintains that they contain an antidote 
for Pantheism. 

“ Pantheism is the conception of the Universe as God. According -to it, 
nature and human minds are all only parts of one MYSTERIOUS ALL, called: 
God, but not thought of as a personal Being, as having thoughts and affections 
like the Christian God. 

“ Now instead of saying that the Universe is God, I distinctly say that the 
Universe is only the segz and effect of God,—his word, just as our words are 
signs and effects of our being. Instead of saying the mind of man is only a 
part of God, I distinctly say that the very explanation of our existence is that 
God desires not to multiply Himself, but that he craves otherness,—beings not 
Himself, but only like Himself, sympathizing with Him,—sons and heirs, not 
members of His own being. ; 

“The conception of God here presented is intensely unpantheistic because 





7 “¢ Glimpses of the Heaven that lies about us.” By T. E. Poynting. London 
E. T, Whitfield, 1860. 
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intensely personal. . . . The whole doctrine of the book depends upon the 
soundness of our attributing to Him sympathies like those which we ourselves 
possess. 


“That only which can be mistaken for Pantheism, is the assertion that the 
world is the effect of God, not independent of Him, and that it is the effect of 
His living, ever-present agency ; and that again, though the soul has a separate 
individual existence, its experience is the effect of the constant inspiration of 
God.” (Int. pp. xxi. xxii.) 

This doctrine of the ever-present agency of God the author considers 
to pervade the Biblical Scriptures. 

“The whole conception of God, running through the Old Testament, is that 
of a Being pervading and ruling Physical Nature, clothing Himself with light, 
sending forth His lightnings, His rain and snow. The conception pervadi 
the New Testament is that of a Spirit pervading souls,—working in them both 
to will and to do,—incarnating Himself in Christ that He might incarnate 
Himself in all humanity. I only seek to bring back the Scriptural forms of 
faith.” (ib.) 

Certainly there is nothing contradictory to Reason in the belief of a 
personal self-conscious Deity, although his present energy is diffusive 
through the Universe ; it is the point nevertheless of greatest difficulty, 
if required to be proved as matter of fact, and on which much will 
probably ever be left to faith—it is the point to which conciliating 
theologians especially saould direct their endeavours ; in order, at least, 
to accumulate inferexces and illustrations, if it is not permitted to our 
faculties to accompiish more. Besides the harmony generally which our 
author indicates between Scripture and his own system, he deals with 
great success with’ some of the special Christian doctrines, as the 
Trinity and Atonement ; for instance, many persons Trinitarian and 
Unitarian by professed communion, will feel that they could meet upon 
some such grounds as those suggested pp. 239-250; 258-265. We 
cannot follow the imaginative part of the work through its details, 
although it has many beauties, and have not space for criticising some 
parts which appear to us insufficiently guarded against objection : thus 
Chapters vi. vii. of Part I. by no means adequately deal with the 
difficulties which will occur to the general reader, from the doctrine 
that the ordinary working of men’s minds, and even the passions and 
impulses of his lower animal nature, are the very outflowing of the Holy 
Spirit. That part of the discussion would require a careful treatise to 
itself. The book is full of material for thought to the religious and 
philosophical reader. 

The untimely death of Theodore Parker,’ although for some time 
anticipated, awakened notwithstanding the deepest emotion among his 
admirers. It is an event in which, without exaggeration, the world of 
civilized religion has aconcern, There is not here an opportunity of 
surveying at large Parker’s life, nor of appreciating his exact position 





8 <«Tributes to Theodore Parker, comprising the Exercises at the Music Hall, 
on Sunday, June 17, 1860. With the proceedings of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention, at the Melodeon, May 31, and the Resolutions of the Fra- 
ternity and the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society. Boston: Published by the 
Fraternity. 1860. 
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in the past to the Unitarian and other Christian bodies. But his 
decease is most to be lamented, happening when it did, in relation to 
the future. He had hitherto been engaged upon the most invidious 
part of his work. He had been employed mainly in destroying creeds 
and in denouncing hypocrisies—necessarily he had made many enemies 
in doing so. His mode of proceeding was often of the roughest. 
Great prophets have frequently been very uncourtly in their utterances. 
Inspired men speak of things not in conventional language, because 
they see and feel them as they really are—and as the moderns of the 
West make great but due allowance for the hyperboles of Hebrew 
prophets, so should we calmer English be content to subtract some- 
what, tacitly and with charity, from exaggerations natural to the more 
restless American. Parker had been subject to a quasi-persecution, 
but was too strong to be put down: it was natural there should be 
some acrimony in his tone at times towards those who, while making 
great professions of freedom, would not allow freedom to him ; but he 
was not unjust even to their merits. 


“Once,” he says, “it seemed as if these two sects (the Unitarians and 
Universalists) would make a revolution in the Church’s notion of God; but 
alas! they both accept the ecclesiastical method of theology, and when they 
appeal to the miraculous and infallible Bible in support of their more reasonable 
and religious notion of God, they are always defeated and drawn back toward 
the old Church, with its belief of a ferocious Deity ; this explains the condition 
and character of these two valuable sects. Accordingly little good has come from 
their movement, once so hopeful. They would change Measures and Doctrines, 
but they would not alter the principle which controls the measure, nor the method 
whereby the doctrines are made; and so these sects leaven only a little of the 
whole lump ; they do not create that great fermentation which is necessary 
to make the whole Church take a new form.” (Conference of Progressive 
Thinkers, &c. p. 62.) 


But what was chiefly to be regretted in Parker, which has diminished 
his influence and raised immense prejudices against him, especially in 
this country, is the vehemence with which he pursues the conception 
of a wrathful God which belonged to the earlier Hebrews, which emerges 
even in the New Testament, and which colours the current of Christian 
theology. St. Paul tells us, that “an idol is nothing in the world”— 
we ought not therefore to be angry with an idol or idolatrous thing— 
with an inadequate, erroneous, or superstitious theological conception. 
He would very ill exhibit his purer theism, who should insult the 
misshapen monstrosities which are worshipped by our Indian fellow- 
subjects—he would be a very ill-advised controversialist, who should 
manifest his Protestantism by spitting upon a Romish image of the 
Virgin Mary with its gaudy petticoat and tinsel crown. Some years 
since we recollect seeing in a bookseller’s window in Fleet-street, a 
print representing Jehovah as a grotesque and somewhat hideous 
figure, of which the details were taken from the anthropomorphic de- 
scriptions of the Old Testament. This was offensive to Christians, 
still more so to Jews; and a Jewish gentleman in his indignation ran 
his umbrella through the window at which it was exposed. The Jew 
had to make compensation to the bookseller for the damage he had 
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caused, but the moral offence and outrage upon decency was certainly 
upon the side of the shopkeeper. So, what can be in worse taste than 
the reference of which Parker was so fond that it occurs in three out 
of four sermons printed in the “Conference,” &c., to Jehovah’s® “ eating 
veal with Abraham ?” The apostie could extract from the legend of the 
plain of Mamre the moral lesson of entertaining strangers. We can 
sympathize, in any other record, with the feelings of men ina primitive 
state—when they did not live in streets, nor were numbered and 
lettered—and when the stranger coming, none knew whence, to the 
tent door, in the cool of the day, might be a red-handed homicide 
fleeing from the avenger of blood—or a god come down in the likeness 
of men—we are warmed with the story of the Arcadian, who kept open 
house for all men because once he had entertained unconsciously the 
Dioscuri—why should we behold nothing in the tale of Abraham in 
the tent of Mamre but a Jehovah eating veal? We may be sure that 
vast numbers of Scripture readers make far greater allowance for the 
Hebrew anthropomorphisms than Parker gave them credit for—and 
form their conceptions of the Divine Being upon the more elevated 
expressions of the Prophets, rather than upon the barbarous ones of the 
Pentateuch. And there are not wanting even in communions where 
we might least have expected to find them, “ leaders of the people by 
their understanding, and by their knowledge and understanding meet 
for the people,” anxious to lead them from the Pentateuchism which. 
has been handed down from Puritanical times, to a purer theology and 
a more practical religion. These—though they may be less ruthless in 
the handling of their material—can distinguish as well as Parker 
between the very varied elements of which the Bible is made up. At 
the same time it would be a libel upon Parker’s memory to represent 
that his object was to rob poor humanity of the Bible. What portions 
he considered as the pure wheat of the Scriptures may be judged of 
from the selections made by him several months before his death for 
the funeral services of his own congregation. They consisted of a 
chant from Ps. exxxix., and the following passages:—Micah vi. 8; 
Matth. xxii. 37—40; John iv. 23, 24; 1 John iii. 18—20; iv. 7, 
12, 16,18; Ps. xxiii.; Matth. xxv. 34—40; Matth. v. 3—12. 

We cannot now speak of Parker’s doctrine of Immaaence as con- 
trasted with the conception of an extra-mundane Deity, but will merely 
observe that it is one with which the progress of science—better than 
any controversy—is daily rendering men more and more familiar. But, 
as said Ralph Waldo Emerson,“ his commanding merit as a reformer is 
this, that he insisted beyond all men in pulpits—I cannot think of one 
rival—that the essence of Christianity is its practical morals ; it is there 
for use, or it is nothing.” (‘T'ributes, &., p. 17.) And it is very 
interesting to be able to trace in Parker the early development of 
conscience. The degree in which conscience is due to education and 
external authority, the degree in which it is innate as a regulating 





“Conference of Progressive Thinkers. Bread cast upon the waters by Sowers 
of Thought, for the Church of the Future. With five Sermons by Theodore 
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faculty, vary in different men. Conscience is fourfold—a quaternity in 
unity—if we may be permitted to parody a well-known doctrine; it is 
(1) hortatory to, and (2) approving of good ; it is (3) restraining from, 
and (4) condemnatory of evil. Conscience is most familiar to us in 
the fourth of these functions—as remorse. The energies of Parker’s 
mature life were prompted by it in its first form—but it manifested 
itself as the restraining conscience—the Socratic demon at a very early 
age.» 

“The very last page those busy fingers ever wrote,” says Wendell Phillips, 
“tells the child’s story, than which he says ‘no event in my life has made so 
deep and lasting an impression on me. A little boy in petticoats in my fourth 
year, my father sent me from the field home.’ A spotted tortoise, in shallow 
water, at the foot of a rhodora, caught his sight, and he lifted his stick to strike 
it, when a voice within said, ‘it is wrong.’ I stood with lifted stick in wonder 
at the new emotion, till rhodora and tortoise vanished from my sight. I hast- 
ened home, and asked my mother what it was that told me it was wrong. 
Wiping a tear with her apron, and taking me in her arms, she said, ‘ some men 
call it conscience ; but I prefer to call it the voice of God in the soul of man. 
If you listen to it and obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, and 
always guide you right. But if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, then it will 
fade out, little by little, and leave you in the dark without a guide.’” (Tributes 
&e. p. 21.) 

For those who know but little of Parker’s works, it should be added 
that he was a firm believer in immortal life. “In that conviction he 
lived, and in it he died,” not as though it were a matter of logical 
demonstration, but of intuitional certainty ; and Mr. Perfitt?° in the 
admirable sketch which he gives of Parker’s life and work in his com- 
memorative discourse, argues with great eloquence and force in favour 
of such a belief, not from the authority of Parker, but from the fact of 
the manifestation of such a man; it is inconceivable, he says, that he 
should be dead—* he has lain down to rest, to awaken in a new home, 
amid other beings, as a refreshed man, fit for continuing under other 
conditions, the battle of life.” 

The same occasion also called forth from Mr. Barnett,!! another 
worthy tribute to the memory of agreat man. ‘The feature in Parker’s 
character which he especially illustrates is his unsectarianism. His 
opinions and his mode of acting upon them brought him into a state 
of isolation, cut him off from the advantages, and they are many, of 
Church communion with any Christian body. In such circumstances 
most men would have been ready to form a new sect. Parker forbore. 
He saw the time was not come for a new organization. A Church of 
the Future cannot be made according to pattern; it must grow up 
spontaneously out of the tendencies of the future, as Churches have in 
fact grown up in times past; they have been products and develop- 





10 «¢ A Discourse occasioned by the death of Theodore Parker.” -Delivered by 
P. W. Perfitt, in South Place Chapel, Finsbury, on Sunday evening, May 27th, 
1860. London: Geo, Manwaring. 1860. 

11 «¢'The late Theodore Parker.” A Discourse delivered in South-place Chapel, 
Finsbury, on Sunday morning, June 3, 1860. By Henry N. Barnett. Published 
by request. London: Geo. Manwaring. 1860. 
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ments, not preordained instrumentalities. We have alluded to the 
unamiable position occupied by Unitarians towards Parker, but Mr. 
Barnett’s “ vindication of him against the chief troublers of his life” 
runs off too much, for our taste, into invective. The description of 
an “outcast sect” at p. 13, is very clever, and may be true relatively to 
the more narrow-minded portion of it, but it is too bitter for the 
occasion. Parker’s real vindication is in his work, and we need not 
now picture him to ourselves as an Indignant Shade in the realm of 
Ghosts, with shivering Unitarians fleeing before the point of his aveng- 
ing spear. 

Professor Newman avails himself of the opportunity of a sixth 
Edition of the “ Phases of Faith” !* being called for, to make a detailed 
exposure of some of the criticisms which have been passed upon his 
well-known work—chiefly, that is, of such of them as have been re- 
printed from time to time in a separate form. This new matter occu- 
pies 36 pages of the present volume, and to those who will take the pains 
to follow it, will show the utter unfairness of that “ gibbeting” style 
of reviewing, which is too much in vogue, especially in reference to 
theological subjects. Indeed it is a most serious evil attending the 
developement of our periodical literature into organs addressed to 
special classes of readers, that it has become hopeless to expect really 
fair reviews of books, when to be really fair would be disagreeable to 
the supporters of the special organ. The various religious and politi- 
cal sections of the public love to isolate themselves, and to dwell in a 
surrounding of things flattering to their partial views ; thus they com- 
bine to shut out fairness, and to demoralize the literary class. The 
castigation which Mr. Newman administers to his “ gibbeting”’ critics 
is very complete and richly deserved. The original work is already too 
popular to need further introduction tg the public on our part. 

The diseussion on Religious Liberty and Church Establishments }* 
referred to below, is carried on in a style fitted for the columns of a third 
rate country newspaper. Whether the author is likely to be a capable 
expounder of Locke, or a lucid critic of Gladstone and Martin- 
eau, may be judged of from a specimen of his theology, which he 
allows to emerge in the winding up of his lucubrations. Our readers 
will excuse us for extracting this rather curious specimen of the bombast 
of the Tabernacle. Alliance between Church and State, we learn, had 
a much darker origin than the blackest which is usually assigned to it. 


“If the Bible is anything more than a mythical imposture, encroachment on 
the sovereign prerogative and authority of God began before man existed, to 
become either the victim or the ally of a soaring ambition. From that dark 
and fateful hour, when the spirit of rebellious usurpation first raised its head 
against the rights and rule of sovereign power, the pride and counsel of the 
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demon have never ceased to wage the fm and presumptuous strife. The 
impious war-cry of non-allegiance hushed through the realms of government 
by the sweep of Almighty vengeance, the enemy of heaven and earth has never- 
theless not ceased by lure and strategy to prosecute his dark rebellious vow. 
Baffled and despoiled in the open war of defiance and usurpation, the archange- 
lic foe, still in the inserutable purpose of the Most High, left in the undimini- 
shed might and scope of his spiritual — pursues his malignant ends while 
liberty and resources remain to him. The prince of the powers of the air bides 
his time till the conscious treachery and infatuation of the priest, or the godless 
hypocrisy and ambition of the politician, may subserve his purpose. The league 
between the rulers of this world and the visible framework of the “ spiritual 
kingdom” on earth, discloses to us the master strategy of the common adver- 
sary of God’ and man. Albeit many godly dupes be found upholding the 
supreme delusion, the original of the “idea” of this alliance is not of Hooker, 
nor of Coleridge, nor of Gladstone ; and the man who, whether by the enginery 
of philosophical logic or by the invincible weapons of revealed truth, seeks to 
bring to an end this ubiitenie connection is the true friend of God, and 
labours in the holy service of the universal kingship of the Redeemer.” p. 198. 


The author of this kind of rodomontade derives his history of 
heaven and earth and the third place, rather from his Milton than his 
Bible. And free thinkers of different shades of opinion will do well to 
ponder on the probable consequences to themselves as a minority, and 
to the cause of truth as they desire to prosecute it, if an open field 
should be suddenly left by the abolition of the Establishment, in the 
present stage of popular education and enlightenment, to the de- 
velopement of a rampant Spurgeonism. 

Mr. Charles Bray’s treatise on the “ Education of the Feelings,” !is 
characterised by theplain good sense of its practical advice. He treats the 
mental constitution according to the distribution current among phren- 
ologists. Whether or not this analysis be capable of ultimate verification, 
will not affect in any important degree the value of the rules which Mr. 
Bray lays down for the education of the feelings and affections as they 
emerge inthe young. Little depends even upon the first of the phreno- 
logical propositions, which is generally conceded, that Brain is the 
organ of mind; nothing upon the second, that the Brain is a con- 
geries of organs which can be locally identified corresponding with 
specific mental faculties, which as yet is generally considered unproven. 
We only remark this—not to detract from the merits of Mr. Bray’s 
work which are really great—but to guard against any inference, 
that the usefulness of the book lends any real support to the phrenolo- 
gical theory in its details. 

“The Scottish Reformation,” will be received by many Presby- 
terians of the north as an elegant memorial of their celebration this 
year of the tricentenary of that event. The sketch is divided into 
three scenes or periods—the Hamilton period from 1525—1543 ; the 
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Wishart period, 1543—1554; the Knox period, 1555—1560. Of 
these the second supplies the most interesting material to the present 
volume. Wishart’s influence indeed left permanent effects in Scotland. 
He had imbibed in Switzerland the principles of Zuingle, as distin- 
guished from those of Luther—and the simplicity of the doctrine of 
the Scotch Church relative to the sacraments, together with the naked- 
ness of their ritual, are traceable to their Zuinglian source. Knox 
followed Wishart—as Calvin did Zuingle. Dr. Lorimer rectifies the 
reading of a document relative to a recantation of Wishart’s at Bristol, 
a point of some interest ; and he finds himself in antagonism with Mr. 
Cunningham, whose impartial history we noticed in our last number, 
as to the balance of historical presumption for the complicity of 
Wishart in the assassination of Cardinal Beaton. Dr. Lorimer is 
unnecessarily “indignant” at the supposition that Wishart may not 
have been so far in advance of the times in which he lived as to render 
it morally impossible he should have been cognisant of the conspiracy. 
Indeed he is inconsistent in maintaining against Mr. Cunningham that 
the “strong presumption is all the other way” (p. 131), and yet in 
explaining (p. 156) that “the chief actors in the Reformation held 
the principle, that when it had become hopeless to expect deliverance 
from public oppressors by the arm of public justice, it was lawful for 
private individuals to remove them as the enemies of mankind.” 
Wishart, one of these chief actors, no doubt held that principle ; 
whether there is proof that he applied it is an unsettled question—but 
historians ought to be allowed to give their opinion as to the balance 
of the evidence, without being exposed to invidious remarks on the 
part of their co-religionists. Some allowance must however be made 
for the disposition in a commemorative work like the present to admit 
of nothing which shall diminish the glories of the chief heroes of the 
Kirk. 

Mr. “Cayley’s”?® new metrical version of the Psalms is extremely 
faithful as far as we have been able to verify it, and unvitiated by 
paraphrase. We cannot, however, speak of the versification as satis- 
fying the English ear. The notes which are added deserve the highest 
praise. Modestly put forward they contain in clear and concise 
language the results of the critical observations upon the Psalms by 
well-known Hebraists, as Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, &c. 

In not bad verses, Mr. Templeton’? exemplifies what ought to form 
the substantial parts of a really Christian worship—freely sketching 
the essentials of the Christian doctrine and of the Christian practice. 
It is a little book worth reading. 

We suppose the purpose of Dr. Dunlop’s “Vestiges of the Spirit- 
History of Man,’’!® to be, to trace from their earliest indications the 


16 «The Psalms in Metre.” By C. B, Cayley, B.A. Translator of “ Dante's 
Divine Comedy.” Author of ‘ Psyche’s Interludes.” London: Longmans, 1860. 

17 “Divine Service.” By Robert Rodger Templeton, Ayr. London: Mac 
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progress of the religions of the world—the evidence bearing on the 
subject being histories, traditions, forms and objects of worship, names 
of deities, and other monuments of language. We might possibly do 
some injustice to the author if we ventured to make any extended 
observations upon his work, which is addressed to those who take 
pleasure in antiquarian, etymological and mythical researches. 

We are most glad to perceive that Dr. Whewell’s first volume of 
the Socratic Dialogues !® has been so well received as to encourage the 
learned translator to proceed with his popular design. The group 
which he presents in this second selection represents Socrates contending 
with the Sophists; and upon a misunderstanding of the attitude in 
which he is exhibited towards them in these dialogues, as well as upon 
the deteriorated signification of the word in later Greek authors, was 
founded the current misapprehension concerning them so ably dissipated 
by Mr. Grote. Mr. Grote’s conclusions respecting the Sophists have 
been subject to a little modification, but very little, and Dr. Whewell 
gives in his adhesion to them. It is certainly evident from a perusal 
of the dialogues entitled Gorgias and Protagoras that Plato does not 
intend to subject those teachers personally to any discredit. And it 
must be owned that arguments and objections are frequently put into 
the mouth of Socrates, as sophistical, in the bad sense of the word, as 
are any which are advanced by these professional Suphists. But there 
was a real antagonism between Plato and the Sophists, or Professors, 
as we should call them, upon several points. 1. The philosopher was 
still entangled as well as the Sophist in the ambiguities of language-— 
but he was more earnest than the Sophist in the endeavour to unfold 
the contents of thoughts by means of a pure dialectic, if such could be 
discovered. 2. He esteemed it degrading on the part of the Sophist 
to take money for the same kind of services as those which he himself 
rendered to his disciples gratuitously. 3. The philosopher, Plato, and, 
perhaps Socrates himself, differed on an essential point from the Sophist 
who undertook to ¢each virtue. For according to Plato the good was 
only capable of being perceived immediately, and the office of the 
teacher could be only to elicit, unfold, or awaken the idea of good laid 
up in the soul of the disciple in a higher sphere and before it was 
enveloped in the body. The teacher cannot communicate any idea 
which is not already virtually present in the mind of the disciple, and 
his excellency is shown by skill in finding access to the reason, within 
which are coiled up the innate truths. To question and be questioned 
is the best method for quickening these ituitions—set discourses 
like those of the Sophists are of little value, and written compositions 
worthless. 

“Tt is like painting a picture of a man. The picture looks alive ; but if you 
speak to it, it preserves an impenetrable silence. It is the same with written 
compositions. You might think from what they say that they had some sense; 
but if any one who wants to get at their sense asks them anything, they still 





19 “ The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers.” By William Whewell, D.D. 
Vol. Il, Anti-sophist Dialogues. Cambridge and London; MacMillan and Co, 
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say the same thing over and over again. And when anything is once written, 
it goes on circulating round and round among those who want to hear it, and 
among those who have nothing to do with it, just the same. And if it is mis- 
understood or attacked, it must always run back for help to its father the 
author, it cannot help or defend itself.”—p. 294. 


The reprint in a separate form of Mr. Mansel’s article on “ Meta- 
physics,” originally published in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” is 
very timely in more ways than one. Unencumbered with the special- 
ties of theological controversy this treatise again presents the author 
to the public in the character which he can best sustain. For a while 
he had lost the dignity of the philosopher in the heat of polemics; and 
he was in some danger of his truthfulness suffering in a vain attempt 
to employ with success a thorough Kantian skepticism, at one and the 
same time, in the destruction of a transcendental absolutism, and in 
the vindication of a no less transcendental trinitarianism. Indeed in 
the introduction to the Essay on Metaphysics, he has entirely cut 
away any such standing place as he required in the constructive portion 
of his lectures for the vindication of a doctrinal revelation founded upon 
a supernatural revelation. 

“ All such theories are open to two fundamental objections,—they cannot be 
communicated and they cannot be verified. They cannot be communicated ; 
for the communication must be made by words, and the meaning of those words 
must be understood ; and the understanding is a form of consciousness and 
subject to the laws of consciousness. They cannot be verified; for, ¢o verify, 
we must compare the author's experience with our own; and such comparison is 
again an act of consciousness and subject to its laws.”—Int. p. 28. 


And on the author’s principles the same must be true of the Divine 
Being which is true of all Being, that “ Ontology is but a higher kind 
of Phenomenology, its object is not a thing in itself, but a thing as 
we are compelled to conceive it ;’’ and he cannot, as far as we see, 
escape the conclusion, that in speculative theology as well as in specu- 
lative philosophy, “ the attempt to give it an absolute character is to 
substitute negative ideas for positive,—to desert thoughts and to take 
refuge in words which have no real meaning, save in relation to a dif- 
ferent mode of consciousness”’ from our own. Not only must any 
object of thought be limited, according to the laws of the thinking 
subject—but any object of thought, as an object, is limited and 
differenced “as one out of many, as implying the existence of other things 
besides itself.”’ “The infinite cannot be an object of human conscious- 
ness at all’’—or rather not its totality—“ and it appears to be so only 
by mistaking the negation of consciousness for consciousness itself.” 
But if the Philosophy of the Absolute is refuted by the consequences 
to which it leads—conducting, according to Mr. Mansel, either to 
Pantheism or Atheism (p. 322),—it is strange that he should not per- 
ceive the impossibility of founding his Theology upon the Philosophy of 





20 “‘ Metaphysics ; or the Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and Real.” 
By Heary Longueville Mansel, B.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphy- 
sical Philosophy, Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Hon. LL. D. 
of the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1860. 
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the Conditioned. To reconcile an orthodox Theology with such a 
Philosophy is impossible, for, by the doctrine of limitation—az Infinite 
Being is a contradiction in terms. But it is unworthy of the philoso- 
pher to introduce into a metaphysical treatise this kind of rhetoric 
about pantheism and atheism; for of course (whether they would be 
pleased with a particular nickname or not), there are those in our days 
who would accept the conclusions which Mr. Mansel terms pantheistic 
or atheistic. Thus, to take an instance far from home, a Vedantin 
would reject as altogether illusory, the whole argumentation founded 
upon the testimony ‘of the conditioned consciousness ; 


“We speak of a man’s self-hood in two distinct senses: in the one case we 
._ speak of that self-hood in the strict meaning of the word; but in the other 

merely by way of adaptation to circumstances, When we speak of the omni- 
scient one being that self-hood, we speak in the strict sense, and without any 
admixture of metaphor. But when we speak of these twenty-eight external 
things being that self-hood, we speak under the influence of infirmity, just as 
when we mistake a rubbing-post on the road-side for a man, or a rope for a 
snake ; in fact we do not speak the strict truth. : 

“The wise man who clearly perceives that the deity is his own self-hood, and 
that the thirty-five primitive substances are not so, is freed from the chains of 
self-consciousness ; he is free also from his original infatuation, forasmuch as 
he knows for certain that the functions of the twenty-eight substances are not 
his own functions, and that the things which are experienced by those twenty- 
eight substances are not his own experiences: he is, moreover, free from all 
retribution, forasmuch as he is delivered from the sinful and meritorious deeds 
which those twenty-eight substances had accumulated: and therefore he is 
become a beatified one, free from the world of births and deaths, and such like 
evils, and is in fact the deity itself.” "—(pp. 31-33.) 


Sir William Hamilton’s “ Lectures on Logic” will possess a more 
permanent value than the corresponding course on metaphysics. They 
were, like the former course, thrown off for the most part in their 
general form in one session, but they received many more subsequent 
accretions, and he was continually adding supplementary papers which 
were incorporated from time to time in the “ Lectures.” These are 
given by the editors in a valuable appendix, although they are of very 
various degrees of finish, and not always in perfect consistency. With 
respect to these papers, the editors have exercised a sound discretion in 
communicating them as they found them, and without undertaking to 
determine, in the present work, their relative value. Indeed the 
material preserved in these volumes will require further handling by 
competent persons, before it will be available for ordinary students ; it 
forms at present a repertory rather than a text-book. As in the volumes 
containing the previous course, the pains taken by the editors in veri- 





21 <‘The Elements of the Vedantic Philosophy, translated from the Tamil.” By 
Thomas Foulkes, Church Missionary Society, Madras, Madras: Printed at the 
press of the S.F.P.C.K., Vepery ; London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

22 «« Lectures on Logic.” By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edited by the Rev. 
H. L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 
‘Philosophy, Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Metaphysics, St, Andrews. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 


Sons. 1860. 
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fying, completing, and sometimes rectifying the sources from which 

Sir William drew, is beyond all praise. In a modified edition, or in a 

text-book founded upon these volumes, it would not be necessary to- 
indicate the particular authorities upon which a large portion of the 

lectures are founded. So may well be omitted hereafter the criticisms, 

unsparing but fully deserved, upon Abp. Whately, who never displayed 

any power of grappling with abstract subjects, and was “utterly un- 

versed in the literature of logic,” as is now universally acknowledged, 

though it was not so then. Some considerable deduction must also be 

made, as we think, from the practical valuewhich Sir William assigned to 

his discoveries. We are not detracting from the analytical merit. of 
his doctrine of the quantification of the predicate or of his development ~ 
of the doctrine of the wholes of extension and comprehension, but are of 
opinion, that the forms of language will stubbornly refuse to adopt the 

solecisms which would follow the express quantifying of both terms 

in a proposition. Nor doe: the obligation follow from his postulate, 

“ Explicitly to state what has been implicitly thought ;” for the predi- 

cate in an affirmative proposition remains unquantified expressly, 

because its quantity has zo¢t been thought, has not for the purposes of 
inference as,yet been required to be thought; for to say, Ali ale is 

beer, Some ale is bitter drink, Some bitter drink is beer, it is not requi- 

site to think, what is the relative extension of ale and beer; as yet it 

may not be known that they are not co-extensive. 

Now the determination of the quantity of the predicate in affirmative 
propositions we maintain with the old logicians is extra-logical. And 
in form, ordinary—that is, non-scientific language, does not require us to 
make any distinction in the relation of the terms in the propositions, All 
equilateral triangles ave equiangular and all men are mortal—language 
makes no distinction, because in the case of these affirmative propo-. 
sitions the law of thought does not determine the extension of the 
predicates. Moreover, thece is no inconsistency, as Sir William holds, 
in assuming the distribution of the predicate in universal negatives, 
becausein that case the law of thought, of ordinary thought, does require 
it. Only the mathematician can say, All equilateral triangles are (all), 
ya ; butif the judgment be negative, it must be, Vo equilateral 
triangles are [any] equiangular. Sir William was quite aware that if 
the distinction made by the logicians between material and formal is 
correct, his rectification is nugatory. And he is hardy enough to 
say, “Logic hasneglected—withheld—in fact openly suppressed, onehalf 
of its forms, (the quantification of thepredicate universally in affirmatives. 
particularly in negatives), because these forms though always operative in 
thought, “were usually passed over as superfluous in the matter of 
expression,” ii. 291. A like objection lies to his criticism of the usuak 
rules concerning indefinite or indesignate propositions. On the more 
important development of the doctrines of extension and comprehension, 
he admits that the distinction was acknowledged by Aristotle, ard 
recognised by him in the two distinct kinds of predication—that of 
genus or kind, and that of quality or attribution. But he considers 
that Aristotle lost sight of it and neglected to carry it through his 

syllogistic system. His followers blindly, of course, followed in the 
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same negligent course. We are much rather disposed to think that 
neither Aristotle nor his followers attempted to apply the syllogism in 
its perfect forms to wholes of comprehension, because they found it 
would not work, and we have very great doubt whether it will be pos- 
sible to supplement the old logic in that particular for any practical 
purpose. At the same time nothing can be more ingenious than the 
elaboration with which Hamilton carried out the exemplification of 
this famous discovery. The editors of these Lectures have been so 
ae as to add an excellent index, for which they deserve the warmest 
anks. 

A auppleenentary volume to the “Collected Works” of Dugald 
Stewart,” containing translations and a complete index, will render 
this issue perfect in every respect, and adapted for all purposes of the 
general reader. The author himself had desired such translations to 
be added, if his works were republished, and had rendered many of the 
passages himself. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. ’ 


HE strange indifference which has so long characterized the English 
public to all that concerns the domestic politics of the United 
States is now beginning to give way toa more intelligent curiosity, and 
this is the less surprising on the eve of probable events in the States 
which must largely affect the interests of our manufacturing classes. The 
approaching presidential election, and the almost certain return of the 
Republican candidate, threatens to bring to a crisis that conflict between 
the North and South which to Americans has so long seemed big with 
such alarming consequences. 

This alarm it seems to us has been purposely aggravated by the 
Pro-Slavery party, and as a weapon of party tactics is not without its 
recommendations to those who have made use of it ; but we cannot but 
think that the South has protested too much, that when the final and 
decisive conflict takes place they will be far from adopting the extreme 
measures they have been in the habit of holding in terrorem over their 
opponents. When once those opponents have made up their minds to look 
the danger in the face, the very resolve by which they do so will de- 
prive the danger of half its terrors and their adversaries of all their 
courage. A more peaceful conclusion of the great controversy between 
the North and South than either the one or the other anticipates in 
the heat of dispute, may, we think, be confidently expected. 

Mr. Edge has published a small volume with a very aggressive title 
“Slavery Doomed,” in which a clear account is given of the present 





23 «¢ Translations o: the Passages in Foreign Languages contained in the collected 
works of Dugald Stewart.”” With general Index. Edinburgh: T, Constable and 
Co. 1860. 

1 “Slavery Doomed: or the Contest between Free and Slave Labour in the 
States.” By J. M. Edge. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1860. 
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state of American polities, and of the prospects of the peculiar institu- 
tion. He compares the North with the South in area, population, 
productiveness, trade, education, and religion ; he gives a full account 
of the modes of cultivation in Free and Slave States, pointing out 
the exhausting character of the methods of agriculture to which slave 
iabour is applied ; his review of the events of the last few years, of the 
Missouri compromise, of the Kansas Nebraska Bill, of the Dred Scott 
decision, of the effects of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, and of the 
small success which has attended it, are necessary to a proper appre- 
ciation of the present position of the parties which divide the country, 
and will be a welcome assistance to all who wish to watch that political 
drama on which the curtain is so soon to rise. His confident antici- 
pation of the success of the Republican party is perhaps better founded 
than his equally confident conclusion that the effect of such a victory 
of the Anti-Slavery party would suspend, if not altogether destroy, the 
productiveness of the staple of the South; in the face of a decided 
defeat the South would probably content themselves with the reflexion 
that they had fought their cause to the last, and having little to re- 
proach themselves with in the way of omission, would soon come to the 
conclusion that the inevitable must be endured, that a hopeless con- 
tinuance of the struggle could lead to no good result ; and this is the 
more probable, as they must be conscious that such constant efforts as 
have been called for at their hands for the last few years are more ex- 
hausting than defeat, and that after such exertions defeat is not only 
irretrievable but may be accepted without dishonour. If the North 
pursue their victory with moderation, and offer a golden bridge to their 
opponents, everything would lead us to suppose that the threatened 
appeal to arms which has done such service as a menace, will be seen 
to change character to the disadvantage of those who should resort to 
it, and that I dare not, will be found to wait upon I, would too closely 
for it ever to be entered upon as a course of action, the responsibility 
would stand in too frightful a relation to the positive good that could 
be hoped for. The only thing to be dreaded for the States is a some- 
what close-run election. If the North arouses itself earnestly and 
resolutely, and gains not only the victory as it certainly can, but an 
overwhelming one as it certainly ought, most of the anticipated evils 
will melt away, and America enter upon that career of progress and 
improvement which it often assumes to have already opened, because 
it has the well-grounded confidence that it can be so whenever the 
national will shall so determine. 

These remarks are supported by the tone of a pamphlet by 
Mr. T. W. Hoit,? of St. Louis, who defends the peculiar institu- 
tion on moral grounds without in any case threatening the North 
with a disruption of the Union. What he calls the philosophical 
postulates of American slavery exhibit a curious perversion of morals 
and philosophy ; because “Right holds a just and heaven-derived 
superiority over wrong,’ he assumes it to have also a supremacy 








*«The Right of Slavery.’ By T, W. Hoit, of the St. Louis Literary and 
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and with that supremacy a duty of control. Supporting himself by the 
analogy of those powers which society exercises over its dangerous 
members, he argues that civilization in like manner is bound to take 
up arms against barbarism, and rescue the negro from the horrors of 
cannibalism, fetish worship, and abandonment to the most sensual vices, 
by subjecting him to the white man, under whose care he may learn at 
least the primary lessons of progress. It is by no means difficult to 
show that the condition of a slave on a well-regulated cotton planta- 
tion is preferable to his life in Africa, when the grounds of that pre- 
ference are found in American or European notions of what is desirable ; 
but neither is this argument nor the former one in any proper sense 
applicable to the case. The first, in offering an apparent justification 
of slavery sins like most similes in being defective in the most essential 
point. Society enslaves its dangerous members in the exercise of the 
first of all rights, that of self-preservation, and that, too, not without 
full notice-being given of its intention ; the slavery which it imposes 
as a punishment seldom extends to the whole term of the criminal’s 
life, and never to his descendants ; it is individual, and exists only as a 
means of education called for by those who are not to be reached by 
milder methods. It is not even founded on the highest notions of 
right, but on conventional rules of law which repose on the nature of 
the State, and on that common consent which indicates the degree of 
civilization at which the community has arrived. 

The falsity of this argument would be immediately seen if it were 
proposed to render the subjects of one State amenable to the criminal 
code of another. The jurisdiction of law extends no further than its 
voice can penetrate. The absurdity of setting forth a moral supe- 
riority as a justification of a moral wrong can hardly be surpassed, unless 
it be by the confusion of ideas which arms morality with the sword of 
justice. This confusion has lain at the bottom of all the persecutions 
to which mankind has ever been exposed, and opens the door to a 
crusade against the very party which relies on arguments drawn 
from it. 

The author’s second argument is as little applicable as the first. 
That a condition of life appears to any one to be advantageously 
exchanged for another, is no justification to them who would force it 
upon those who do not enjoy its Lenefits, nor can any argument be 
drawn from the fact that the comfort and security of a civilized com- 
munity offer material advantages to a slave, which after long years of 
subjection he would not willingly exchange for the lost joys of savagery, 
for with his freedom he has lost his taste forit. The alternative offered 
to a free negro is thus between liberty and labour for another; that 
any negro would choose the latter, not even Mr. Hoit would assert, 
and few but he would maintain that the black should be forcibly 
brought to acknowledge that slavery has some compensations for the 
loss of savage freedom. 

This relative comfort is not the proper standard of comparison for 
the peculiar institution ; it is not to be judged by comparisons with 
African barbarism, but by its effects on civilization in America, where 
the African justification on which Mr. Hoit relies is becoming day by 
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day more evanescent ; this justification, so inadequate when brought 
forward to support an active slave trade, loses every shadow of applica- 
tion to a system of slave breeding, and gradually falls with the mix- 
ture of races to a point of self-refutation that exposes its enormity to 
the fullest light. The antipathies of race, so powerful in the North, 
furnish Mr. Hoit with some telling retorts upon his opponents. The 
instinctive horror of mixed blood which characterizes the great 
majority of American abolitionists must give way before any solution 
of the difficulty can be hoped for in the States. To attribute the 
political inefficiency of the Mexicans and South Americans to their 
mixed blood alone is to go far afield for an argument to support an 
instinctive prejudice. 

We intended to have extracted some truly American declamation 
from Mr. Hoit’s pages, but our space will not permit; we can only 
recommend his essay to any who are curious as to the present tone of 
the defenders of American slavery, which will be found singularly free 
from those minatory features which not long since so strongly charac- 
terized it. His remarks on the Machiavellian policy of England in 
carrying out the abolition of slavery in her West Indian colonies might 
justly call for such a reply as Mr. Everett’ has published to the heavy 
censures contained in Earl Grey’s animadversions on the effect of the 
overwhelmingly democratic suffrage in the States, but such accusations 
as Mr. Hoit’s have long lost all effect, except for the purposes of party 
declamation, and are useless even for that end, where passion has not 
long since set a calm judgment aside. Mr. Everett’s reply to Lord 
Grey is rather an evasion than a refutation of the charges brought for- 
ward, and more could not be expected. On the 4th July, 1860, in the 
City Hall of Boston, the Americans met to hear something very differ- 
ent from a cool inquiry into the causes which obstruct the entry into 
political life for the majority of the cultivated citizens of the States. 
Mr. Everett had to tell them of their great exploits, and had no 
difficulty in drawing a picture which would satisfy the most inordinate 
self-esteem. Words are never wanting, and least of all to our American, 
to describe the mighty political panorama which his countrymen have 
unrolled to an admiring world since 1776. But these things were not 
denied by Lord Grey, and are by no means incompatible with the 
qualifications of that greatness on which he insists and which are not 
refuted by recriminations, the justice of which Mr. Everett’s adversary 
would be the first to acknowledge and deplore. 

Although his pamphlet is rather a rejoinder than a defence, Mr. 
Everett’s remarks are on the whole temperate, courteous, and con- 
ciliating, if not conclusive of the controversy in hand. 

Mr. Leone Levi’s volume “ On Taxation’’* might have been called a 
handy book on public income and expenditure, had not that title been 





3 “Speech of the Hon. Edward Everett on American Institutions, in reply to 
the discussion in the British House of Lords.” London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
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* “On Taxation: how it is Raised and how it is Expended.” By Leone 
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somewhat overworn by the multitude of handy books generated by 
the success of Lord St. Leonards’. 

Mr. Levi does not enter upon a discussion of the general question of 
the principles of taxation, but contents himself with a clear exposition 
of the prevailing dogmas on which our system is based. The book 
contains a very rapid critical history of each of our existing taxes, and 
a similar survey of the present condition of the administration of the 
national income. In a very compendious, and at the same time very 
complete form the present financial condition of the country is brought 
before the reader, each division of the subject is enriched by tabular 
epitomes of the progress of the particular tax, and, where it is possible, 
by estimates of the effects of recent changes. 

These tables, which occupy but a comparatively small space, are the 
result of great labour and research, and, in such cases as we have veri- 
fied, show themselves to be remarkably correct. As a supplement to 
theoretical books on its subject this volume has the greatest possible 
value; its exposition is remarkably clear; it is disencumbered of all 
controversial impediments, and can be confidently recommended as a 
very convenient arcanum of most of the facts necessary to be known 
on the large subject of which it treats. 

In spite of the great increase of the demands made of late years by 
each succeeding Government, Mr. Levi shows that even should our 
present vast expenditure prove to be not merely an occasional demand, 
but an indication of a permanent increase in the cost of governing the 
country, we should still have no cause for alarm, as the resources of the 
nation have expanded in a proportion which greatly exceeds our in- 
creased expenditure for public purposes. 

In a very valuable chapter on the distribution of taxation he traces 
the incidence of customs, excise, taxes, and poor rates on the different 
classes of society, and arrives at a very gratifying result as to the 
general justice of the demands made on the upper, middle, and working 
classes. Mr. Levi is far from an utopist, and while constantly pointing 
out the direction of possible improvement, is equally far from joining 
in an ignorant clamour against a system which, when shown in its 
detail with that truth and completeness which his book displays goes 
far to answer, and by its own evidence to confute, much popular declama- 
tion and partial and irrelevant criticism. 

Two supplementary divisions contain a history and account of the 
National Debt, and a detailed statement of the mode in which the 
expenditure of the supplies is controlled by the Exchequer and the Pay- 
master-General. 

“ A Few Questions and Answers on the Science of Exchanges”’ * is an 
attempt, and we cannot say a happy one, to display the results of 
politieal economy in a catechetical form. There are few subjects so 
difficult to treat in the dogmatic manner this mode requires. The 
definitions of economical terms are far from being sufficiently familiar 
to the public at large to allow of their being brought forward without 
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their usual apparatus of argument, and we cannot think that the 
author’s efforts at aphoristical conciseness are sufficiently successful to 
dispense with it. There is hardly any topic that is not dismissed in 
half-a-dozen lines, and a curious effect is produced on the mind by find- 
ing the conditions of production and the propriety of the Bank of 
England’s refusal to rediscount for the bill brokers discussed within 
a few pages of each other. The inappropriateness of this method of 
treating the subject may be seen by the necessity it involves of such 
questions as the following. What must we remember in the study of 
political economy ? What may be considered an axiom of the finan- 
cialist ? To such questions as these there may be many answers, and 
their only use is to furnish a fresh point of departure for the author. 

We have not space to dispute whether labour ought to be called 
capital, or whether the gold discoveries in California and Australia have 
been of advantage to mankind, but the answer to the question, “Ifthe 
value of gold is perceptibly lowered in the course of a few years, what 
will be necessary in this country ?”’ is founded on such a confusion 
between price and value that it ought not to pass unnoticed, and the 
more so as the confusion in question is very general. 

The author replies— 

“The standard price of 22 carat gold must then be altered, for if we were 
to go on giving 3/. 17s. 10$d. per ounce for gold that was in reality worth 

erhaps 3/. 10s. per ounce, all the gold in the world would flow into Great 
ritain ; we could not help altering the price of standard gold to what other 
civilized nations were giving for it in the course of business.” 

The misconception embodied in this answer turns upon the term 
“the price of gold,”’ an expression that has misled many besides the 
author of this pamphlet. In this country gold expresses the price of 
all things, but has none itself. In countries which have a double 
standard, gold has a price expressed by its relation to the other legal 
tender, but in England, while measuring all things, it has itself no 
measure. The mint coins 3/. 17s. 103d. from every ounce of standard 
gold that is deposited with it for the purpose, and this is called the 
mint price of gold, but this is only a name for an ounce of gold in coin, 
and can be accommodated to no definition of price. 

An ounce of gold is divided into 37. 17s. 10$d. in the same way that 
a foot is divided into twelve inches to facilitate its use as a measure. 
This division by no means affects the uses of gold as an equivalent, and 
if from the abundant recent production of the metal its exchangeable 
value should be lowered, as there can be but little doubt will be the 
case, its decreased power of purchase, however it may alter its relations 
to everything else, cannot in any way touch the question of how many 
coins shall be made out of any definite quantity of the metal. 

The fact that 37. 17s. 10}d. is the English monetary equivalent 
for an ounce of standard gold never attracted a single ounce to our 
shores, and never can, and we shall continue to give for it “ what other 
civilized nations are giving for it in the course of business” in a far 
simpler manner than by an alteration of what the author calls the 
price of standard gold, which could have no effect atall. The value of 
gold is determined like the value of any thing else, by the amount of 
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labour necessary for its production, and as for many years this was 
found to be a very constant quantity, gold offered great advantages 
as a medium of exchange or measure for other things whose relation 
to it came to be called their price—price being simply an equivalent in 
money. Any alteration in the conditions of the production of the 
precious metals must alter their value in relation to all other things, 
but cannot make any change in the money value of money. To sup- 
pose otherwise is to fall back on the political economy of Philip le Bel 
and Henry VIII., a consummation hardly to be desired either by 
English or French economists. 

The recent death of Mr. Whitty in Australia will cause many to 
return to the perusal of the remarkable series of political portraits, 
which first appeared from his hand in the “ Leader.’’ Of late years 
there has perhaps nowhere appeared so mordant a satire as his 
“ Governing Classes of Great Britain.”® The sentiments of the rat 
outside the meal tub have seldom found a more energetic expression ; 
so acute a critical understanding has not for a long time devoted itself 
to political literature. 

The critical bias is, however, so overwhelming, the resort to persiflage 
so constant, and the occasional mystifications carried out with such 
perfect gravity and apparent good faith, that the clever author found 
no opening for the use of abilities so fully displayed ; he shows himself 
too openly the Bohemian free lance, he takes a place not only external 
to the governing classes he tilts against, but also to the state of society 
among his contemporaries, who came to look upon him as an eccentric 
meteor, and perhaps a little as a mauvais sujet. 

The remarkable ability of his novel was in like manner deprived of 
its ready recognition by the incoherent morality of the tale. It was 
obscurely felt that if moral praise and blame are to be so distributed 
all society must dissolve, that some fixed rules are absolutely necessary, 
and that where the best are not to be had, those existing must be put 
up with, until they are gradually amended. Society cannot exist in 
a void of principles, and those which are at present on the stage must 
be recognised as filling their parts, and not hooted off by an universal 
cynicism. England will not submit—and it is one of the greatest proofs 
of her vitality—to a tabula rasa. Our organization is too complex to 
submit to an entire reconstruction without danger to itself, and at the 
same time too strong not to insist on time being given for the assimi- 
lation of any new elements, that it may be fully seen whether they 
conduce to its well-being or must be cast out from the system as 
noxious or at least unseasonable. 

Mr. Whitty in his short preface takes credit to himself for furnishing 
a new permanent phrase to political literature and parliamentary debate, 
but although the origination of the phrase “the governing classes” 
may belong to him, the idea itself is certainly to be referred to Mr. 
Disraeli, whose description of the English system as a Venitian oligarchy 
has put weapons into the hands of both friends and foes. Mr. Disraeli 





6 «The Governing Classes of Great Britain. Political Portraits.” By E. M. 
Whitty. London: H. Lea. 1859. 
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is Mr. Whitty’s prototype. “What do yer stand on?” asked a 
Shrewsbury voter of Mr. Disraeli at the hustings. “On my head,” 
was the witty reply. This attitude requires a constant exertion, to 
which the Tory leader’s powers are still equal. The political pam- 
phleteer succumbed under the effort. 

Themania for remodellingthe map of Europe has crossed the Channel, 
and appears with amusingly different symptoms in the books of Mr. 
Partridge, and in that of an ex-Cabinet Minister. “Isit Peace, Jehu ?”’7 
is a remarkably clear review of the career of Napoleon III. since his 
election to the Chamber of Deputies. The silent preparation and 
sudden execution of the plans which have secured each step of that 
wonderful advance, which has changed a discredited adventurer into the 
foremost man of Europe, are traced with that minute attention to dates 
and contemporary detail which are necessary to set them in their full 
light. The author cannot be called a gallophobist, but he looks upon 
the attitude of Napoleon IIT. as so threatening, and considers his means 
of attack so overwhelming, that he proposes, as the only way by which 
French domination in the Mediterranean can be avoided, to hand 
Constantinople over to the Russians. 

He will find few of his countrymen, if indeed he be an ex-member 
of any English cahinet, prepared for so signal a reversal of the policy 
of the last few years. In his opinion “there is only a triple choice— 
abandon the Mediterranean to France, and accept a passage through it 
to India, as a grace and favour. Risk a greater war than the world 
has ever yet known. A full and entire understanding and compact 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia, for a preconcerted and pre- 
arranged partition of Turkey based on a possession of Constantinople 
by Russia.” 

It seems to him that the destruction of the Turkish fleets and that 
of Russia in the Black Sea have destroyed the equilibrium of maritime 
power in the Mediterranean, and that England’s only resource is to 
bring the two great military powers face to face in the South of Europe, 
and thus give ease and comparative security to the continent, by put- 
ting all continental questions aside by the overwhelming magnitude of 
the interests involved in an Eastern. settlement, which is substantially 
that proposed by the Emperor Nicholas. It is hardly likely that the 
fears aroused by the increasing power of Louis Napoleon will blind us 
to those dangers which induced England to enter on that alliance with 
him, by means of which he was first enabled to make sure advances to 
it. A convention by which Russia should be placed in Constantinople, 
France in Asia Minor, and England in Syria and Egypt, partakes too 
uch of a forcible partition to meet with much acceptance here, and 
the more so as the promises of peace it holds out are by no means so 
reassuring as the author would have us believe. 

A complete antidote to any such views as these will be found in the 
books of Mr. Partridge, who agrees with the ex-minister that it will 
be in the long run impossible to prevent France absorbing her natural 








7 “Ts it Peace, Jehu? or Bonapartism.” By an English Cabinet Minister. 
London: T. Caterby, 1860. 
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boundaries, and who never speaks of Napoleon except as the active hand 
of France, and always treats him, as his uncle has been so frequently 
treated, as the Inheritor of the Revolution, and the representative of 
the free movement among the nations of Europe, the only real an- 
tagonist to which he finds in the constant and unremitted efforts of 
Russia to expand towards the West. These efforts he looks upon as 
so big with peril to Europe, that nothing but the reconstruction of 
Poland in federation with Hungary and the Provinces freed from 
Austrian dominion, can furnish the West with an adequate barrier 
against that flood of Russian barbarism with which it is threatened. 
In this view France must strengthen herself against her ultimate anta- 
gonist, Russia, and if England will not assist her in doing so, she will 
certainly find herself isolated in Europe, and exposed te the common hos- 
tilities of both France and Russia, before that great and decisive conflict 
breaks out between the East and West, to which all things have pointed 
since Russia acquired a firm footing in Poland. It is somewhat sig- 
nificant that the first of these views depends entirely on an estimate of 
Louis Napoleon’s personal character, that France is looked upon as his 
means, and that his end is supposed to be the humiliation of England ; 
while in the second, the Emperor’s personal qualities are never alluded 
to, but France is impersonated, and Napoleon is supposed to comply 
with irresistible national demands. 

Mr. Partridge’s books are in style the most strangely incoherent 
that are anywhere to be met with; they abound in repetitions; and ve- 
hement denunciations of his own country, that will considerably lessen 
his circle of readers, and consequently diminish that influence he so 
ardently desires to exercise. 

Mr. Francillon’s “ Lectures on English Law,’ which were written 
to assist the studies of two students in whom he feels an interest, will, 
we have no doubt, perform the same good office for many more. They 
are written with remarkable clearness, and are so free from unneces- 
sary technical detail, that we know of no manual which could so 
advantageously be put into the hands of young men who desire to 
have some general notions of the nature of our legislation without 
encountering the difficulties of more professed law books. Mr. 
Francillon starts with an account of the English common law, and 
keeps constantly before his readers the origin, in local customs and 
trade usages, of the greater part of our statute law. The prospect that 
this origin of our enactments may be lost sight of in the multitude of 
separate acts which, by defining, limit and destroy these customs and 
usages as such, renders this mode of treatment peculiarly judicious. 
From the multitude of topics touched upon, the book partakes greatly 
of the character of a summary, but for the same reason its value as a 





8 «The Obstructives and the Man ; or the Forces and the Future of Europe.” 
London: E. Stanford. 1856. 

® “Coalitions and Frontiers in 1860-61.” By J. Partridge, author of “The 
Obstructives and the Man.” London: E. Stanford. 1860. 

10 “ Lectures, Klementary and Familiar, on English Law.’’ By James Fran- 
cillon, Esq., County Court Judge. First Series. London: Butterworth. 1860, 
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book of reference is increased. Country gentlemen and county 
magistrates could hardly find a more convenient book. 

Another book, published by the same house, Mr. Smith’s “ History 
of Education for the English Bar,’! addresses a more professional 
class of readers, but is well worth the attention of laymen as a rapid 
survey of the modes of study which have been prevalent among 
lawyers. In no profession has the individual student been hitherto so 
much left to his own resources, and perhaps this may be considered as 
the natural consequence of an unsystematized body of laws; a con- 
nected course of legal study almost implies a codified body of law, and 
the more we approach the one, the more the other becomes attain- 
able; indeed, modern improvements in law progress side by side with 
improved means for its study. Mr. Smith gives a rapid survey of the 
ancient practices of the Inns of Court in the training of their junior 
members, and some general remarks on self-education for the Bar; he 
collects together what is known of the method of study followed by 
the most celebrated lawyers; the general result to be drawn from 
which is the very natural one, that hard work on whatever system is 
the absolute requisite for success in the law as in every other profession. 
Nothing can be more dissimilar than the accounts given by Romilly 
avd Brougham of their modes of study, but that they both earned in 
the fullest sense their great reputations, is the clear result of the 
insight they give us into the laborious foundation they laid for it. 

In 1852 the four Inns of Court determined upon joining in an 
uniform system of education, and resolved that “in order to be eligible 
tor a call to the Bar, students were in future either to attend for one 
whole year the lectures of two of the readers, 07 to pass a public ex- 
amination satisfactorily.” 

The readers appointed by the courts were on Jurisprudence and 
Civil Law, the Law of Real Property and Common Law, and on Con- 
stitutional Law and Legal History. In 1854, a commission of inquiry, 
comprehending some of the chief lawyers of the day, reported on the 
working of the system; in sum, to the effect that it was desirable 
the Inns of Court should unite to form a Legal University, the 
senate of which should grant certificates of honours, and that exami- 
nation in certain subjects should be absolutely necessary as a condition 
to a call to the Bar. The separate Inns have also instituted inquiries, 
and their committees agree with the commissioners in the desireable- 
ness of the course of study recommended by them, and also with the 
opinion that examination should determine a certain ascertained 
qualification before calling to the Bar. ‘To the project of a new Legal 
University they do not give their assent. 

The present position of the controversy shows how great an advance 
has been made from the old facile methods of qualifying for the legal 
profession, by eating a certain number of dinners, a much more agrev- 
able, though not more adequate, test than that to which, till this last 





11“ 4 History of Education for the English Bar, with Suggestions as to Sub- 
jects and Methods of Study.” By Philip A. Smith. London: Butterworth, 
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year, the Lord Mayor submitted himself, when he chopped wood and 
counted nails to show himself fit to discharge the duties of chief magis- 
trate of the City of London. 

Mr. White '? may now be looked upon as a professional tourist, for 
this is the sixth of his perambulations to the account of which he has 
invited the public. As might be expected, he shows himself an ex- 
perienced hand both in walking and talking about his walk; he is 
perhaps a little prosy and addicted to bursts of enthusiasm at the sight 
of some of the commonest objects of the country ; he has a true cock- 
ney’s power of discovering an idyl in the prospect of two rustics under 
a hedge, and he is always overcome at the sight of an old thatch 
with a house-leek growing on it. At the sight of a goodly prospect of 
woodlands, parks, hamlet and hall, he tells us his admiration found 
voice in a song of thanksgiving, and that he had to take out his 
flageolet and play the Heavens are telling, sitting in the shadow of a 
hedge, before he could leave the hill-top. This emotional readiness, 
though of a mild description, is somewhat irritating to his readers and 
constantly keeps them from the matter in hand. Mr. White always 
takes care to be well informed of the local history and traditions of the 
places he visits, and fills his landscape with a disorderly crew of its 
old inhabitants after the manner of the best guide-books ; this is one of 
the greatest recommendations of “ All Round the Wrekin,” and few 
should visit Shropshire without this volume, which only wants a map 
or two to be a most useful itinerary of the county and its neighbour- 
hood. If it were not for the monotony produced by Mr. White’s 
inability to leave a single mile, we may say a single step, of his 
way undescribed, this would be an excellent descriptive book ; but the 
abundance of trifling remarks which occur naturally enough to any one 
walking through a rural district, however they may lighten the way 
of the traveller, have avery different effect upon any one who takes up 
a book hoping to find a characteristic account of the country described ; 
the information is there, but it is buried so deep in amiable twaddle 
that we have hardly endurance to surmount the small hindrances 
of the search for it. The accounts of the hardware-works at Bir- 
mingham, and of the glass blowing and casting at Smethwick are 
pleasingly done, and abound in edifying stories of the good effects of 
evening schools and temperance societies. The benevolent eagerness 
with which Mr. White seizes upon anything of the kind, we are afraid 
gives a too generally hopeful tone to his account of the Birmingham 
operatives. He is as ready to weleome among them the first appear- 
ances of a social millennium of savings banks and evening classes as he is 
to recognise an arcadian simplicity among the country cottagers who 
gave him a cup of water on a scorching day. But after all, we are com- 
plaining only of the always human too much, and it is well for any one 
when the objections made to him are drawn from his virtuous and bene- 
volent sympathies. 

‘'o those of our readers who are likely to visit the Isle of Wight, we 





12“ All Round the Wrekin.’ By Walter White, Author of ‘‘A Londoner’s 
Walk to the Land’s End,” &c. London: Chapman and Hall. 1860. 
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strongly commend a new and admirable guide-book by the Rev. 
Edmund Venables. The author states in his preface that “ Every 
place described has been visited, many repeatedly ;” and that the 
object of the work is “ to set before the minds of strangers at a distance 
or tourists through the island, a true representation of its varied 
scenery, painted neither in too vivid nor too faint lines.” In respect 
to one side of the island we can testify to the faithfulness w&h which 
this object has been accomplished. The remarks on Blackgang Chine 
—“one of the great lions of the Isle of Wight, which every body sees, and 
with which almost everybody is disappointed”—are a good sample of the 
general accuracy and common sense which distinguish the whole book. 
Especial care seems to have been taken with the scientific part of 
the work, which extends to 120 pages, and which presents for “ the 
first time any account of the various departments of natural history 
and botany in an Island Guide.” ‘The several divisions of this sec- 
tion have been contributed by different naturalists, their names being 
appended to their respective contributions. A copious index eloses 
the volume, to which is added a large and excellent map. We feel 
assured that the extensive and exact knowledge displayed throughout 
Mr. Venables’ work, its excellent arrangement, truthful descriptions 
of scenery, judicious directions to visitors, and above all its great value 
as a manual of the geology, flora, and fauna of the island, will cause 
it to be generally recognised and used as the best book on the sub- 
ject to which it refers. 

Mr. Weld’s excursion to Caithness and Sutherland!‘ is an account of a 
very pleasant vacation ramble—a more cheerful and intelligent guide 
to those counties could not be found. At Brawl Castle, near Thurso, 
he joined a party of friends in August, 1559, and gives usa very good 
account of the sport they met with, and of the moors where they met 
it. ‘The fishing, too, in the river Thurso is usually excellent, and Mr. 
Weld, who we fancy is fonder of the rod than the gun, enters very 
fully into the state of the salmon fisheries, and upon the vexed ques- 
tion between the owners of the mouths of the rivers and the Jand- 
lords of the upper banks, and takes a sportsman’s view of stakes and 
standing-nets, which have of late so largely interfered with the angler’s 
success. His description of the herring fishery at Wick, which was 
at its height when he passed through the town, is very well worth 
reading ; it is very full and graphic, leaving the reader but little to 
desire, unless it be an opportunity of visiting the place in August. 
‘he importance of the trade for the inhabitants can hardly be exag- 
gerated ; the average take exceeds 13 millions, and gives constant em- 
ployment to 2500 women during the few weeks it lasts in merely 
-gutting the fish. After three weeks’ stay at Brawl Castle, Mr. Weld 





13 «« A Guide to the Isle of Wight, its approaches and places of resort, with 
numerous walks, drives, and excursions, and a general synopsis of its topography, 
agriculture, products and manufactures, local affairs—civil and religious—anti- 
quities, architecture, history, geology, zoology, and botany.” By the Rev. Edmund 
Venables, M.A., and eminent Local Naturalists. London: E. Stanford. 1860. 

14 “Two Months in the Highlands, Arcadia, and Skye.” By C. R. Weld, 
Author of Vacations in Ireland,” &c. London: Longmans and Co. 1860. 
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started in light marching order on a journey to the Orkneys. A 
member of the Alpine Club, an experienced cragsman, a competent 
geologist and botanist, he makes his readers share, as fully as possible, 
in the exhilarating effects of his open-air enjoyments. On the way to 
Kirkwall he passed the stones of Brogar, one of the most perfect 
druidical temples in the kingdom, of which he gives us, in a vignette, 
an excellent sketch, with accounts of the expirmg remains of Scandi- 
navian superstition. Before long, it seems that names and terminations 
of names will be all that will be left of those old sea wanderers who 
so long bore rule in these islands. St. Magnus’ Cathedral and Earl 
Patrick’s Castle are the only architectural features of the place, but 
both are highly peculiar, and have full justice done to them by their 
visitor. After leaving the Islands, he returned to Thurso, and started 
on a ramble round the coast of Sutherland, gathering local traditions 
and picturesque superstitions as he went. 

At Durin he parted with one of his Thurso friends who had accom- 
panied him so far, and pursued his journey alone, with the Duke of 
Sutherland’s excellent survey of his county as guide, falling into 
pleasant talk with any one on the road, amongst others with a “ Mau,” 
viz., one of a sect who appropriate the title, calling themselves “ the 
men.” 

The peculiar feature of this sect is, the doctrine of “ self-election ;” 
they repudiate all discipline, and hold all theological learning in utter 
contempt, and the language of the most ignorant “ man,” if he asserts 
that he speaks by Divine inspiration, passes for gospel truth among 
their followers. There are some amusing extracts from the cursing 
testament of one of these saints that he had prepared against his 
dying day, which we should like to quote did our space permit ; but 
it must suffice to say, that he lifts up his voice and bears a dying testi- 
mony against the world at large, particularizing the stones of offence 
in his immediate neighbourhood with a ludicrous minuteness. ‘hey 
go about the country im a peculiar costume, the chief feature of which 
is a large cloak, which they look upon as apostolical, and a white 
handkerchief or cap under their hat, the cleanliness of which is, strange 
tu say, accepted as a measure of their godliness. 

After the completion of his tour in Sutherland, and the successful 
pursuit of a lost portmanteau, he started, by way of Oban, for the Isie 
of Skye, of whose highest hills, the Cucullins, he gives a very good 
account. In no place, he says, can the glacial action on the face of 
rocky hills be so weil observed, and few hills, in his opinion, offer such 
alluring temptation to the professed climber. 

He constautly crosses Dr. Johnson’s path in his celebrated tour to 
the Hebrides, and it is surprising how fresh and pertinent the Doetor’s 
remarks appear, when they occur to Mr. Weld’s remembrance ; indeed, 
our traveller has a happy faculty of calling to mind the right thing 
in the right place, and an equally happy talent for seizing on the cha- 
racteristic features of all that lies around him, whether it be scenery 
and architecture, dogs, game, and fish, or men, manners, and things in 
general. 
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The Life and Travels of Humboldt,!> published by Blackwood, is a 
well-executed compilation from the works of the great naturalist. 
Such epitomes, however, of a life’s labour are not very useful. The 
great merits of the “Ansichten der Natur” of the “ Essai Politique 
sur le Royaume de nouvelle Espagne,” do not consist so much in a re- 
sult that can be disposed of in a summary manner as in the richness 
and value of the details ; and these no abridgment can possibly give. 
The rapid passage from place to place, the necessity of at least men- 
tioning Humboldt’s presence in the various localities he visited, 
give a hasty appearance to travels which were of a very different 
character. A single volume, and that a small one like this, cannot 
aspire to be more than an index to the works of which it gives 
account, and of necessity partakes more or less of the baldness of a 
catalogue. 

The biographical connexions by which the compiler has brought the 
different parts of his book together are disagreeably infected by a tone 
of sentimental affectionateness. Humboldt’s native place is always 
called “ dear old Tegel ;” and any death in his family is announced by 
saying “there was another grave at Tegel.” His brother’s wife is 
never simply Madame Humboldt, but always “the Frau Caroline,” 
and usually with some semi-caressing addition. This domestic tone 
is neither in good taste nor appropriate in a history of the results of 
a life of scientific investigation. 

Mr. Murray has published Capt. McClintock’s Journal,!* kept during 
his adventurous journey in the little steamer which first brought home 
to us the news of the sad fate of Sir John Franklin and his compa- 
nions. The main features of this voyage have been for some time since 
familiar to every one ; for who has not felt some share of that anxious 
curiosity which has despatched so many expeditions to these dangerous 
seas and inhospitable shores; but the full detail of difficulty overcome, 
of hardships endured, and of that quiet and resolute courage which is 
furnished by this complete account, must give every fellow-country- 
a of the gallant adventurers reason to be proud of their common 
blood. 

No notion can be formed of the rare qualities and patient courage 
requisite for the successful conduct of an Arctic Expedition, except 
from the daily accounts kept of those who have returned. The in- 
tense strain upon the mind of the commander during the spring and 
autumn, while settling down into winter quarters, or escaping from 
them with the returning summer (for the intervening seasons leave 
but little space in which to display themselves) can only be adequately 
understood when we have aequired some notions of the physical ap- 
pearance of those strange and desolate seas. 

Captain May, who sailed in the Fox as a volunteer, after having 
supported the enterprise by the most liberal contributions, has enriched 





15 «¢The Life and Travels of Alexander von Humboldt, with an Account of his 
Scientific Fellow-Labourers and Contemporaries.” London: J. Blackwood and Co. 

16 «The Voyage of the ‘Fox’ in the Arctic Seas; a Narrative of the Dis- 
covery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions.” By Captain 
McClintock, R.N., LL.D, London: J. Murray. 1860. 
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the volume by many most excellent drawings ; and if there is no exag- 
geration in the heaving of the water in that picture of the Fox 
steaming out of the Rolling Pack, which fronts the title-page, he has 
given the uninstructed, at one glance, that notion of danger and enor- 
mous responsibility which we have just said could only be partly 
realized by the perusal of the daily accounts of the elements of which 
it is made up. Captain McClintock’s volume is enriched by abundant 
maps of the intricate geography of the seas he had to search, and by a 
fully laid down chart of his own discoveries, which, apart from the 
peculiar object of his voyage, consist in the accurate survey of 800 miles 
of new coast, proving, as Sir Roderick Murchison says in the preface, 
“that the strait named by Kenedy, in an earlier expedition of Lady 
Franklin, after his companion, the brave Lieutenant Bellot, and which 
has hitherto been regarded only as an impassable frozen channel, or 
ignored as a channel at all, is a navigable strait, the south shore of 
which is thus secn to be the northernmost land of the continent of 
America. McClintock has also laid down the hitherto unknown coast 
line of Boothia, southwards from Bellot’s Strait to the magnetic pole, 
has delineated the whole of King William Island, and opened a new 
and capacious, though ice-choked channel, suspected before, but not 
proved, to exist, extending from Victoria Strait, in a north-west direc- 
tion, to Melville or Parry Sound.” Perhaps nothing can give a more 
adequate idea of the uncertainty attending the navigation of these 
seas than the fact that the whole of the active investigations of Captain 
McClintock were confined to the second year, he having been caught 
in the ice in the northern part of Baffin’s Bay, in an attempt to sail 
round the upper edge of the central pack ice. ‘Thus enclosed, he 
drifted down the whole length of the western shore of Greenland, a 
distance of 1385 miles, having been beset 250 days, the first ten 
months being thus utterly lost for the purpose of his voyage. But 
the tedious and disappointing first winter was fully recompensed 
by the triumphant success which attended his efforts in the follow- 
ing one. 

etter a fresh passage up Baffin’s Bay, he sailed through Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow’s Strait to Beechey Island, where he set up a tablet 
to the memory of Franklin and his companions, that being the 
place at which they were last heard of, and thence to Peel 
Sound, but returned to proceed by Prince Regent’s lulet to Brentford 
Bay and Bellot’s Strait, where he passed his second winter, during 
which he travelled down the west coast of Boothia Felix, and 
passing over to King William Island, sent Lieutenant Hobson 
round by its western shores, taking the eastern for himself. 
After accomplishing the circuit of the island, Captain McClintock 
found that Lieutenant Hobson had been obliged by sickness to 
return to the ships, but not before he had left an account under a 
cairn of his success in discovering the melancholy traces of the lost 
expedition, upon which traces McClintock of course immediately 
came. The accounts gathered from the Esquimaux, of two ships 
stranded on their shores long years ago, of the white men walking 
till they dropped down dead, probable as they were, could hardly 
have prepared McClintock for the sad spectacle of the bones of some 
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of their number whitening on the ground. The abandoned boat, the 
stores untouched, which would haye been wealth to any number of 
the natives, sufficiently proved that here indeed was an absolute trace 
of the sad fate of the companions of Franklin. The paper found by 
Lieutenant Hobson showed that they had left their ships after two 
years’ imprisonment in the ice, when it is known that their provisions 
would not have justified their passing another wiuter in the ships ; 
and the notice of their intention to proceed to the Great Fish River 
determines the course they must have pursued, which could have 
been no other than over the very ground traversed by Captain 
McClintock ; and yet beyond this point no further trace of a party of 
105 men, nor any of the ships they had abandoned ! 

Captain McClintock explains this fact, which at first sight appears 
so strange, by the probability that they would travel on the sea ice 
rather than on the land, on account of its greater practicability, and 
that any trace of their passage would be lost with the melting of the 
road they had travelled on during the succeeding summer months. 
Oue of the ships is reported by the Esquimaux to have sunk, and all 
trace of the other has disappeared, probably in much such a manner 
as the vestiges of her crew have been also lost. Sir John Franklin 
died on board, ten months before the ships were abandoned, in April, 
1848, having virtually discovered that approach to Dease’s Strait 
which completes one North-Western Passage, and that passage, too, 
which he had ever considered as the most likely to exist. 

These mysterious seas have now yielded up all their secrets. Very 
few miles of their inhospitable shores remain unexplored, and those 
few oecur in such directions that they can be laid down with sufficient 
certainty. All the great features of the Arctic Archipelago are 
known, a passage through its narrow seas is proved possible ; all 
reasonable curiosity is now satisfied, for it can hardly be said that 
there remains any scientific question to be answered the reply to 
which could be weighed for one instant against the perilous quest it 
calls for. Let our Arctic sailors and our Indian soldiers speak for 
England, but let us neither tempt a new revolt or again defy the 
mighty powers of the frozen north. 

It is not long since history concerned itself with the affairs of 
monarchs only ; and perhaps, not long hence, it will have come round 
to the opposite extreme, and concern itself exclusively with the fate 
and fortunes of those multitudes who were once thought too insignifi- 
cant to be noticed. “The History of the Labouring Classes in 
France,” !7 just published by M. Du Cellier, is one of the symptoms 
of a change in popular notions of what constitutes history, for 
which we have to thank that great school of historical inquiry for 
which France has, during tie last generation, been so justly celebrated. 
The old monarchical histories have long since given way before the 
political, and these are now receding before the social ones; as national 





*7 ¢¢ Histoire des Classes Laborieuses en France, depuis la Conquéte de la Gaule 
par Jules César jusqu’’ nos jours.” Par M, F. Du Cellier. Paris: Dedier and Co. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 
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life and political self-consciousness gradually penetrated the lower 
strata of the social body, the natural desire to inquire into the history 
of our forefathers is coloured by the hope of finding that they at some 
time enjoyed what we aspire to for our children. In the search for 
the golden age we come upon the history of progress, and are rewarded 
like the husbandman’s sons, not by the discovery of the gold supposed 
to have been buried in their father’s field, but by the increased fertility 
of the field itself; by gold, indeed, but with an image and superscrip- 
tion that we dreamed not of. The changes from the possession in 
common by the Gaulish clan (in some respects similar to the system 
in North Africa, and some parts of India, at the present day), which 
were gradually introduced by the Roman conquest and laws, by the 
Franks, by Charlemagne’s great organization, so soon to give place to 
the feudal system, are traced with careful judgment; the condition of 
society which favoured, or rather called for. this last régime, is drawn 
with a fulness which we have nowhere else seen. The effects of the 
Crusades, and the opportunities offered by them for the organization 
of a middle class, with whose history that of the labouring classes may 
be said to agree, until the laws of Henry II. in favour of the public 
charities struck at the root of the system of guilds, by enacting that 
any one who had for six years continuously taught his trade to the 
children of the Hospital of the Trinity, should have all the legal privi- 
leges of a passed master, are treated with fulness and discrimination. A 
new light is thrown by the author on the part taken by the labouring 
classes in the celebrated defence of Paris against Henry 1V. He 
attributes their self-devotion rather to sectarian fanaticism than to 
the influence of those communistic ideas which have, in later years, 
exercised so great an influence over them. In this particular he 
forsakes a view very popular in France, and, in our opinion, he has 
very good grounds for doing so. 

‘Lhe chief events of the seventeenth century affecting the labouring 
classes are the efforts of Colbert for their relief, frustrated both by 
their own prejudices and those of the Bourgeoisie. ‘The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the expatriation of the most flourishin ; 
branches of the national industry, which had been chiefly carried on 
by the Calvinists, who, in liberating themselves from the established 
theological dogmas, had also freed themselves from the aristocratical 
prejudices against commerce, which had hitherto identified it with the 
occupations of the populace as unworthy of un educated man, inflicted 
the heaviest blow on the interests of the labouring classes which they 
ever received in France. 

The industrial and agricultural condition of the country in the 
following century has been often described, and is familiar to English- 
men from the pictures drawn of it by Arthur Young. ‘The efforts of 
Turgot, characterized by the uncompromising energy of a conscien- 
tious ,theorist, were frustrated by prejudices that he would not 
manage, and had not time to overcome. 

‘Lhe influence of the Revolution, the Republic, the Empire, and 
Restoration, the Monarchy of 1880, the Revolution: of 1548, and re- 
establishieut of, the Empire, on the condition of the working-classes, is 
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investigated with great care by M. Du Cellier, who confines himself to 
the history of the } progress made by them, and does not allow himself 
to be called aside to discuss the numerous social theories which have 
flourished in such abundance during these last periods. His book 
may be recommendedyas a calm inquiry into a subject that is 
generally treated in a spirit of the most exaggerated 1 artisanship. 





SCIENCE. 


WwW have long been of opinion that the time is fully come for a 
reform in the teaching of Elementary Physics ; the general doc- 
trine of the Correlation of Forces being now so firmly established, as 
to afford a secure basis for the fundamental propositions of each of the 
departments that are usually treated as if they had little or nothing in 
common with the rest. Although the old notion of “ imponderable 
forms of matter” still finds a place in too many of our text-books, and 
discussions about the singleness or duality of the “ electric fluid’’ occa- 
sionally present themselves as relics of a now antiquated mode of 
thought, every one who is interested in the progress of truth must 
desire that such errors should be cleared away as speedily as possible, 
and that the public mind should be familiarized with the simpler as 
well as more philosophical aspect under which the subject is now viewed 
by thinkers of the highest class. For here, as elsewhere, the highest 
furms of knowledge, instead of being the most abstruse, are really, 
when properly presented to the mind, those most readily apprehended. 
And when once the opening mind is thoroughly possessed with the 
simple conception of force, brought home to it by its own experience 
of effort in producing or checking mechanical motion, and with the fact 
(which may be readily drawn forth from the results of the most fami- 
liar experience) that mechanical force may be made to operate in dif- 
ferent ways,— expending itself in the production of heat and electricity, 
for instance, when motion is retarded by friction,—the extension of the 
same conception to other cases with which it seems at first to have but 
little relation, is comparatively easy. We have ourselves been struck, 
in fact, with the contrast between the facility with which the doctrine 
of correlation is accepted and comprehended by those who have nothing 
to unlearn, and the difficulty with which it finds its way into the 
understandings of such as are possessed with the notions respecting “ la- 
tent heat,’’ “resinous and vitreous electricity,” and the like, to which 
they cling with all the tenacity of early habit. With these views we 
cordially welcomed the announcement that the Juvenile Course which 
Professor Faraday so wisely and so kindly delivers during every Christ- 
mas vacation at the Royal Institution, would on the last occasion 
treat of the Physical and Chemical Forces generally, and of their rela- 
tions to each other ;1 and although (as every one who has heard him 





1 “ 4 Course of Six Lectures on the Various Forces of Matter, and their Rela- 
tions to each other.” By Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor 
of Chemistry, Royal Institution. Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. With 
numerous illustrations, London, 1860, Feap. 8vo, pp. 179. 
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lecture well knows) it is impossible to transfer to paper the indesen- 
bable charm of the manner of his exposition, yet a verbatim report of 
the matter, as taken down by a skilful short-hand writer, and corrected 
by the lecturer himself, with copious wood-cut illustrations of the appa- 
ratus and (so far as may be) of the experimental phenomena, afford a 
substitute of no mean value; and not only many a lad, but many 
children of a larger growth, will read the little volume before us with 
feelings of far greater interest than they would experience in the peru- 
sal of a more formal treatise. To many of those who may be already 
familiar with the facts brought under their notice, the mode in which 
they are brought to bear on each other, and the'relations developed 
between them, will be altogether new; and even such as are well 
acquainted with both facts and doctrines may draw from Professor 
Faraday’s admirable exposition of them a valuable lesson in the art of 
teaching. To him no fact is too trivial, no illustration too trite, if only 
it is appropriate. He presumes upon no previous knowledge, but only 
upon a general foundation of common sense. And he shows the 
humility which distinguishes the real philosopher, in thus bringing a 
mind of such vast acquirements and comprehensive range down to that 
common level on which alone it can make itself understood by the 
limited capacity of the child. 

A large and handsome volume lies before us, entirely devoted to the 
subject of Water in its various relations, which are discussed as only 
Germans can discuss such a subject.? The following list of the head- 
ings of its principal subdivisions will convey an idea of its general 
scope :—1. Of Water in its Chemical and Physical properties. 2. Of 
Water as a constituent of the Atmosphere. 3. Of Water as a Regu- 
lator of Climate. 4. Of Water in its Earth-fashioning power. 5. Of 
the Sea and the Great Waters of Continents. 6. Of Water as Nourisher. 
7. Of Water as the Habitation of Plantsand Animals. 8. Of Water as 
Medium of Communication, and as Assistant in the Arts. 9. Of 
Water as a Poetical Element.—The Earth-fashioning power of Water 
is treated with peculiar completeness ; a large body of information and 
many admirable illustrations from recent sources being incorporated 
with matter already familiar to such as have attended to that subject. 
The closing topic, as might be expected from what has gone before, is 
handled in a manner that will scarcely satisfy the ideal conceptions of 
the poet or the artist; the predominance of the scientific mode of 
thought being apparent throughout. 

Those who are interested in observing the curious results of misdi- 
rected ingenuity, will find a notable example in a work which has 
lately reached us from the United States ;3 the author of which, start- 
ing with the idea that the proportion of the polar and equatorial dia- 
meters of the earth, and the distribution of land and water on its surface, 





3 ‘‘ Das Wasser, Eine Darstellung fiir gebildete Leser und Leserinnen.” Von 
E. A. Rossmissler. Zweite vermehrte Ausgabe, mit 9 Lithographien und 47 Illus- 
trationen in Holzschnitt. Leipzig, 1860. 8vo, pp. 526. 

3 ‘*Studies of the Earth.” An Essay on the Figure and Surface-Divisions of 
the Earth, its Geological and Meteorological Phenomena, and its Astronomical 
Elements. By Samuel Elliott Coues, Washington, D.C. Washington, 1860. 
4to, pp. 98. 
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must have been governed by the influence of solar and lunar attrac- 
tion, has essayed to discover numerical relations between the former set 
of quantities and various solar and lunar elements which have been 
ascertained by astronomical observation. Having determined these 
ratios to his own satisfaction, he then applies them in the reverse 
order to the reproduction of these elements from terrestrial data; and 
whilst he has only been working a sum in arithmetic, he thinks he has 
been making a great discovery, which we shall allow him to express in 
his own words.:—*“ Therefore by the use of the distance of the moon 
as co-efficient, both the distance of the earth from the sun in sun-dia- 
meters, and the value of the diameter of the sun, have been calculated 
from the earth’s divisions and surface-structure ; and the former, the 
distance of the earth from the sun, can be calculated from the structure 
of the earth alone.” 

The “ Genesis of the Earth and of Man” is a little book that is 
chiefly noteworthy as showing a disposition on the part of some, even 
of those who hold themselves bound by the letter of Scripture, to accept 
the conclusions of science, and to accommodate their theological views 
to its teachings. The author is evidently a man of considerable ac- 
quaintance with Semitic literature ; and he brings this to bear upon ~ 
the interpretation of the book of Genesis, in a manner that will startle 
those who have been accustomed only to the received notions as to its 
historical import. His greatest heresy is that Adam is not the proge- 
nitor of the human race generally, but only of that family of man- 
kind to which the Jewish nation belongs; and that even in Adam’s 
time the earth was extensively peopled with human beings, whose 
descendants constitute the great bulk of the existing races. He affirmed 
this doctrine in his previous edition, as fairly deducible from the Biblical 
narrative ; and he now strengthens it by those various external evidences 
of the antiquity of man which have recently attracted so much interest. 
The Biblical account of the Creation he supposes to have been derived 
from a vision by which the history was revealed to Adam; and he 
admits, after Hugh Miller, a considerable latitude in the interpretation 
of it, whilst endeavouring to bring it into general accordance with the 
facts of Geology. The Editor of the book does not seem altogether 
easy at the latitudinarianism of his protegé ; and it is rather amusing 
to tind him prefacing it with such a warning as this :—** An opinion 
has lately sprung up, tat, in reading the Bible, we are to inquire what 
each writer ‘meant.’ This is in direct contradiction to the express 
teaching of the Bible itself, and leads to error instead of truth ;””—the 
whole aim of the author being honestly to determine what the writer 
of Genesis “ meant.” 

The lovers of those somewhat inanimate beauties, the Sea-Anemones, 
have received from one of their most enthusiastic admirers, Mr. Gosse, 
a series of portraits, with descriptions of their charms, by which it may 





4 “‘The Genesis of the Earth and of Man ; or, the History of Creation, and the 
Antiquity and Races of Mankind, considered on Biblical and other Grounds.” 
Edited by Reginald Stuart Poole, M.R.S.L., &c., of the British Museum. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. London, 1860. Fcap. 8vo. 
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be anticipated that they will in future be easily recognised and named.5 
Previously to the time when Mr. G. commenced the study of Marine 
Zoology, it does not appear that more than thirty British species were 
known, and of these several were doubtful. He considers that at least 
seventy “good” species may now be distinguished; and of these he 
claims to have himself added no fewer than thirty-four to the British 
Fauna. It is, of course, not impossible that some of these may prove 
to be mere varieties ; for, as certain well-known types of this group have 
been ascertained to present a considerable range of variation both as to 
form and colouring, it cannot be thought unlikely that the dif- 
ferences between other forms which are at present supposed to be 
specifically distinct, should hereafter be found, as our acquaintance 
with them increases, to depend on a like variability on the part 
of types which have as yet been very imperfectly studied. Mr. 
Gosse is not unmindful, however, of this source of fallacy ; and has 
wisely taken pains to show, both by admirable pictorial delineations, 
and by careful descriptions, what are the characters of the best marked 
varieties, as well as of what he considers to be true species. He has 
aimed to make his diagnoses as brief as is consistent with clearness ; 
seizing on such characters, in each case, as are truly distinctive and dis- 
criminative ; and enumerating these in a regular and definite order, so 
that the student may readily compare species with species, or genus 
with genus, in their several parts or organs. In this portion of his 
work we think that he has generally succeeded well; as he has also in 
his introductory chapter, which contains a general account of the 
structure and physiology of the Actinozoa, and which may be studied 
with advantage even by such as think themselves already well-informed 
on those points. But his arrangement of species into genera and fami- 
lies is that of a naturalist who dwells too much on the minor peculia- 
rities of the objects of his special study, and who is thus led to erect 
them into characters of undue importance. If distinctions of such 
trivial value as those by which he separates the families of Sagartiade, 
Antheade, and Bunodede, from that of Actiniade, were to be admitted 
elsewhere, half the gencra in the Animal Kingdom would at once be 
raised to the rank of families, to the subversal of all our existing notions 
of classification, and, as we cannot but believe, to the great detriment of 
systematic science. So, of the list of new genera, among which Mr. 
Gosse has distributed his largely augmented list of species, it is clear 
to us that the greater part of them are only entitled to rank as sub- 
genera, if they should be admitted to possess any other value than that 
which attaches to convenient groupings. of species that are obviously 
very closely allied. By those who desire to make a special study of 
this tribe, Mr. Gosse’s classitication will doubtless be found very con- 
venient ; the doubts to which we have given expression are such as will 
probably occur to scientific zoologists alone. 





5 « Actinologia Britannica. A History of the British Sea Anemones and 
Corals.” With coloured Figures of the Species, and Principal Varieties. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, F.R.S. London, 1860. 8vo, pp. 362. With 12 lithographic plates, 
printed in colours. 
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Von Hessling’s elaborate work on the Pearl-mussel® does not treat 
(as the ordinary reader might suppose) of the animal which yields 
the pearls most prized for the adornment of the fair sex; this last 
being the Pearl-oyster, or technically the Avicula Murgaritacea, of 
tropical seas, whilst the Pearl-mussel is a fresh-water mollusk, belong- 
ing to the genus Anodon, which is distributed extensively through the 
rivers and lakes of Europe, as the allied genus Unio is through those 
of North America. The anatomy and physiology of these genera, the 
structure of their shells, and of the pearly excrescences frequently put 
forth from their internal layers, their geographical distribution, and the 
question how far the supply of pearls which they afford can be in- 
ereased and improved by artificial means, are discussed with great. 
minuteness; though some of the more difficult problems which still 
remain to be solved in the anatomy of Bivalve Mollusks are passed by 
without adequate notice. 

The popular literature of Marine Zoology has received an interest- 
ing addition from Mr. Harper,’ who writes with the enthusiasm of 
thorough enjoyment respecting the doings of his pet crabs, fish, and 
anemones, as witnessed in his vivaria, and displays no inconsiderable 
powers of observation and description in the record of them, not being 
free, however, from the very common error of attributing human mo- 
tives to the actions of creatures which the scientific physiologist must 
believe to be gbverned by very different impulses. Mr. Harper is a 
strenuous advocate of the mechanical theory of the boring of the Pho- 
las, in favour of which he gives very important testimony from his 
own observations, having kept specimens for a considerable time in 
confinement, until they bored completely through the rock in which 
they were imbedded, so as to allow their operations to be watched from 
either end of their burrow. He is convinced that the rasping action 
of the shell affords the principal means by which the excavation is 
effected, but that the foot also renders important assistance, being 
planted firmly at the bottom of the burrow, and thus acting as a 
secure fulerum. The author’s views on this subject have been already 
communicated in two letters to the Atheneum (Jan. 26 and Feb. 28, 
1859). We regret not to be able to speak so well of Mr. Harper’s 
illustrations as of his text. Though artistically drawn, they are injured 
by being printed in a uniform violet tint, having no relation to the 
colour of the objects they represent, and would have been much more 
true if they had been printed in ordinary black. 

Mr. Cornwall Simeon’s little volume of “Stray Notes” belongs to a 
class which we are always glad to welcome as indicative of a genial 
love of nature on the part of the writer, and as tending to foster it on 
the part of the reader. He is an enthusiast in piscatorial pursuits, 





6 ** Die Perlmuscheln und ihre Perlen ; Naturwissens chaftlich und Geschichtlich, 
mit Beriicksichtigung der Perlengewiisser Bayerns.”” Geschrieben von Theodor von 
Hessling. Mit acht Tafeln und einer Karte. Leipzig, 1859. 8vo, pp. 876. 

7 “Glimpses of Ocean Life ; or, Rock Pools and the Lessons they teach.” By 
John Harper, F.R.S.S.A. With numerous illustrations by the Author, London, 
1860. Feap. 8vo, pp. 379. 

8 «Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History.” By Cornwall Simeon. 
Cambridge, 1860. Feap. 8vo, pp. 263. 
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and magnifies (perhaps a little unduly) their superiority either to 
hunting or shooting, in the degree in which they bring their votary 
under the refining influence of beautiful scenery, and into contact with 
the innocence and cheerfulness of the animated creation. It would, 
perhaps, be as true to say, that fishing is chosen as a relaxation by such 
as havea preference for this kind of quiet intercourse with nature, over 
those more active sports which derive much of their zest from physical 
exertion and social rivalry. The first part of Mr. Simeon’s little book 
is exclusively addressed to anglers; and on this we do not presume to 
comment. Of the second part, which is made up of the various obser- 
vations noted by the author chiefly during his piscatory excursions, it 
will be enough to say that these may be read with pleasure by any 
one who is interested in the study of Natural History, whether as an 
amateur or asa man of science. 

Mr. Tyas’s “ Wild Flowers of England,” of which a new and en- 
larged edition is before us,® is essentially a pretty book, made up of 
showy pictures, gossip, scraps of poetry, and such small modicum of 
scientific information as the Incumbent of Kingsley thinks capable of 
being digested by the fair readers whom he seems to have specially 
inhiscontemplation. We could tell him of abrother-clergyman by whom 
“ the wild flowers of England”’ are made a subject of educational disci- 
pline of no mean value to the children of his village school; who are 
led by his method to the cultivation of the powers of keen observation, 
accurate discrimination, and intelligent reasoning ; who shrink from no 
difficulties in the shape of hard words, but are helped to master what- 
ever are really worth their learning ; and who thus acquire an interest 
in the subject, that remains with them in after years and gives a health- 
ful direction to their thoughts and feelings, whilst they have been 
undergoing a mental training that prepares them for the use of their 
faculties in any subsequent walk of life. Of these two methods of 
teaching Botany, we much prefer Prof. Henslow’s to Mr. Tyas’s. 

Although microscopic inquiry is nowhere carried on with more 
activity than it is in Germany, there is not in that country, as with us, 
a special periodical devoted to that department of investigation. 
Dr. Reinicke, however, proposes to issue, from time to time, a bro- 
chure containing memoirs and shorter notices by himself and others, 
on various topics interesting to the microscopist ; and the part before 
us!0 (which is the second that has appeared) contains an elaborate essay 
on the movement of the Oscillatorie, especially the Spirulina,—a 
shorter and thoroughly practical paper on the mode of making thin 
sections of teeth, bone, shell, and other hard bodies, in which art 
English object-preparers have hitherto taken the lead,—and a number 
of brief contributions by various hands on divers subjects. We learn 
from the advertisement on the cover, that the first part, which we have 





9 “The Wild Flowers of England; or, Favourite Field Flowers Popularly 
Described,” By the Rev. Robert Tyas, M.A., F.R.B.S., Incumbent of Kingsley, 
Cheshire. With 24 coloured groups of Flowers, by James Andrews, R.H.S. 
Large paper edition, revised. London, 1860. Post Svo, pp. 1860. 

10 «* Beitraege zur Nerven Mikroskopie.’’ Von Friedrich Reinicke, Lehrer der 
Naturwissenschaften am kénigl. Schuilehrer-Seminar zu Dresden. Zweites Heft. 
Mit Eingedruckten Holzschnitten. Diesden, 1860. 8vo, pp. 85. 
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not seen, was chiefly devoted to a discussion of the value of the Pleuro- 
sigma angulatum as a test-object. We shall look forward with interest 
to the continued appearance of this publication. 

Notwithstanding the number of works upon the Microscopie Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body which have appearedon the Continent, no other 
original treatise on the subject has been published in this country, than 
that of Dr. Hassall, which has neveracquired the estimation of competent 
judges; and those who desired more minuteinformation upon histological 
details than that which is affordedinthe admirable summary given by Dr. 
Sharpey in his edition of “ Quain’s Anatomy,” or in the “ Physiological 
Anatomy” of Messrs. Todd and Bowman, have been obliged to have 
recourse to books in other languages, unless fortunate enongh to 
have access to the translation of the first edition of “ Professor K6lliker’s 
Handbook,” which was executed some years ago for the Sydenham 
Society by Messrs. Busk and Huxley. The subsequent progress of 
scientific inquiry had left that edition far behind ; a second edition of 
the work had appeared in Germany; a French translation had been 
issued; when, in accordance with suggestions made to him in severa 
quarters, Professor Kolliker made arrangements three or four years ago 
for the reproduction of his work" in this country. Its progress through 
the press has been delayed by various circumstances; but this delay 
has enabled the author to introduce so much new matter, that the 
translation, though made from the second German edition, virtually 
represents the third which has recently appeared in its original lau- 
guage. It has been executed and revised with great care, so that the 
work generally reads as if it had been written in our own vernacular ; 
and the admirable series of illustrations on wood, chiefly taken from the 
author’s own drawings, have been re-engraved and very carefully printed ; 
so that the British student of Histology now possesses a very full and 
at the same time compendious view of the subject, as set forth by one 
of the highest authorities in this department of science. Such a work 
must carry with it its own recommendation; Professor Kolliker’s re- 
putation as a Microscopic observer, not vaerely in the various de- 
partments of Human Anatomy, but in the far wider field that is 
afforded by the structure of the lower animals, being second to that of 
no other; and his stvle of description being clear and concise, strikingly 
contrasting with the verbosity of many German authors. In regard 
to the greater portion of the subjects embraced in this treatise, the in- 
formation given is based on the results of the author’s personal investi- 
gations; and it wotld have been impossible, without a very large 
addition to its bulk, to have made it include full references to the 
labours of others. References of this kind, however, are given in the 
case of several of the more recent and more important memoirs and 
treatises upon question s which must still be regarded as sub judice ; and 
such as desire to enter more fully into such questions will be thus 
guided to a knowledge of the teachings of other histologists in regard 





11 «¢ A Manualof Human Microscopic Anatomy.” By A. Kdélliker, Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology inthe University of Wiirzburg. With 249 illustrations. 
London, 1860. 8vo, pp. 633. 
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to them. It is perhaps well that we should warn our readers that the 
“ Manual” of Professor Kolliker corresponds in size rather to the 
German “ Handbuch ” than to what we have come to recognise as the 
typical form designated by that term. 

It always gives us pleasure to notice a new edition of a really good 
book, when the author does not content himself with a few trivial ad- 
ditions and corrections, but takes adequate pains to place his work 
au courant with the advance of the subject on which it treats, and does 
not shrink from the trouble of thoroughly renovating the whole fabric, 
by parting with everything which had become effete, and replacing it 
with new and sound materials, It is because he has thus conscien- 
tiously discharged his duty, that Dr. Druitt has obtained a success for 
his “ Manual of Surgery’?? which we do not remember any other 
author of such a text-book to have reached. We find in the volume 
before us as many as thirty new wood-engravings, and a large amount 
of new matter relating alike to the general doctrines and to the minuter 
details of surgery ; and yet the bulk of this edition is not augmented 
by more than thirty-two pages,—a result which speaks strongly of the 
care with which the author must have carried on the process of elimi- 
nation as well as that of new formation. 

Of Dr. Latham’s two volumes on “ Descriptive Ethnology ’’!* we need 
only say that they are indispensable to every one who desires to keep 
pace with the progress of inquiry in this department of science. Dr. 
Latham does not in this work attempt to draw any general conclusions ; 
but records the results of elaborate investigations, linguistic, physiolo- 
gical, and historical, into the phenomena presented by the existing dis- 
tribution of a number of tribes of the Old World, which up to this point 
have been very imperfectly studied, 
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AMEDEE THIERRY, the brother of the distinguished his- 

e torian, and himself an author of some reputation, has, in his 

“ Récits de ]’ Histoire Romaine,” ! given us a detailed account of the 
closing fortunes of the Western Empire. In a work which indicates 
diligence and research, he has described, in vigorous and lucid language, 
the fall of imperial Rome and the extinction of Italian independence. 





12 <¢ The Surgeon’s Vade Mecum : a Manual of Modern Surgery.” By Robert 
Druitt, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London. Eighth Edition, 
much improved, and illustrated by 828 wood-engravings. London: 1859. 8vo, 
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PP is ‘* Descriptive Ethnology.” By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., late 
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Volume, Eastern and Northern Asia ; Europe ; pp. 516. Second Volume, Europe, 
Africa, India; pp. 506. 

1 « Récits de Histoire Romaine au Vme Siécle. Derniers temps de Empire 
d’Occident.”” Par M. Amédée Thierry, Membre de l'Institut. Paris: Didier et 
Cie. London and Edinburgh: Williams aad Norgate. 1860. 
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Limiting himself to the period, little more than a quarter of a century, 
which commenced with the investiture of the Greek Emperor Anthe- 
mius, A.D. 467, and terminated with the arrival of the Ostrogoth king 
Theodoric, a.p. 498, M. Thierry has furnished a complete narrative of 
the events that fall within it, from the voyage of the poet Sidonius 
Apollinaris, afterwards prefect of Rome, to the death of Odoacer, the 
nominal representative of the Emperors of the East. From the mar- 
riage of Ricimer to the daughter of Anthemius, and the prefecture of 
Sidonius, in the first and second chapters, he passes, in the third chapter, 
to the expedition against Genseric. In the fourth we have the fall of 
Anthemius ; in the fifth a sketch of the miserable and anarchical pro- 
vinces on the Danube, and of the remedies provided, by the reforming 
apostle Severinus, whose death, with Odoacer’s invasion of Norica, 
forms the subject of the ninth chapter. The emigration of the Ostro- 
goths from Pannonia ; the administration of Nepos and Odoacer’s regal 
patriciate ; the distribution of a third of the conquered territory to the 
soldiers, and the quarrel between the bishop of Rome and the patriarch 
of Constantinople, are the topics of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
chapters, while the growing fortunes of Theodoric, the war of the 
Ostrogoths in Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus, their march over the 
Alps, the siege of Constantinople, Zero’s cession of Italy, the overthrow 
and death of Odoacer, and the assumption of kingly power by Theo- 
doric, are related in the three concluding chapters. In this chaotic 
period, which M. Thierry has undertaken to revive for us, we witness 
that signal catastrophe which separates the ancient from the modern 
world ; the dislocation of all the governing elements of the Empire; 
the antagonism of the East and West ; the attempts of the provinces 
to realize their independence ; the creation of a half-barbarous, half- 
Roman sovereignty out of the wreck of the old dominion ; the contest 
between material force and intelligence, raging throughout the world, 
but concentrating itself and triumphing in Rome ; a conquering Chris- 
tianity, a military episcopacy ; and the strange phenomenon of an 
absolute theocracy, under Severinus, at once the protector of the Romans 
and the adviser and friend of the Barbarians. In his historical esti- 
mate, M. A. Thierry endeavours to be rigorously just. Thus, without 
any rhetorical preference for the Lower Empire, he considers that it is 
entitled to the gratitude of mankind, for the double service which it 
has rendered in the extension of Christian law, and its resistance to 
the encroachments of Asiatic barbarism. Similarly he distinguishes 
between the uncrowned Theodoric, cruel, savage, deceitful; and Theo- 
doric the crowned king of Italy, who was unquestionably wortiby of the 
name of Great! 

Suddenly passing from the overthrow of the Roman Hmpire to the 
break up of Catholicism in England, and looking over the fifth and 
sixth volumes of Mr. Froude’s almost classical History of Tudor 
England,” we find the second act of the great religious revolution about 





2 *¢ History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth.” 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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to commence. The sixteen executors to whom Henry had confided the 
government of the country, during the minority of Edward V1., de- 
termining that one of their number should be invested with political 
supremacy, were induced to select the Earl of Hertford, the king’s 
uncle, as their superior. The Protectorate of Hertford, better known 
as Duke of Somerset, lasted for five years. Somerset was not a suc- 
cessful ruler. The fatuous invasion of Scotland, to compel the mar- 
riage of Mary Stuart with the young Tudor, resulted in the alienation 
of that kingdom. The loss of the Imperial allianee, the exhaustion of 
the public revenues, the rebellion at home, which was suppressed at the 
cost of ten thousand lives, and “the wild doings,” the trial and execu- 
tion of the Protector’s brother, the turbulent Lord Seymour of Sudleye, 
were among the many disasters that characterized the Protector’s 
infelicitous administration. Somerset, Mr. Froude tells us, was popular 
with the multitude, for he was the defender of the poor against the 
strong. Hewas a man, the very multitude of whose good intentions 
betrayed him. Attempting a giant’s work, with a woman’s strength, he 
tailed, and in his failures was passionate and unmanageable. The hero 
of the hour, however, Somerset contrived to work -his will in Church 
and State, while that hour lasted. ‘The Reformation continued to ad- 
vance. From Lutheran England’ changed to Genevan. The clergy 
were refused a voice in ecclesiastical legislation ; the congé d’élire was 
abolished in the election of the bishops; the residuary property of 
Church corporations was placed in the hands of the Crown ; the repeal 
of all positive laws enforcing celibacy was carried; images were put 
away, windows broken, and walls whitewashed; a Book of Homilies 


was issued ; and an Aet of Uniformity passed. Parallel to the religious . 


reformation important social ehanges were being silently worked out. 
The amalgamation of farms, the enclosure of common lands, the 
diminution of employment, the depreciation of the currency, the 
attempted enforcement by the governing powers of an unjust tariff, 
the destruction of hospitals, schools, and almshouses, the frightful 
official rapacity, the fraudulent appropriation by the Lords of the 
Council of valuable estates, give a dark distinction to the degenerate 
Reform movement in the reign of the Sixth Edward. The latent 
anarchy of the English people early broke out into overt insurrection. 
At first Somerset openly favoured the insubordinate demonstrations of 
the populace. Persuaded, says Mr. Froude, that the masses sym- 
pathized with the changes which he was introducing, and mistaking 
acquiescence in the Papal separation for approval of innovations in 
belief, he conceived a religious revolt to be impossible. At Whitsun- 
tide, 1549, the first Prayer Book was to come into use, and the Mass 
was to be prohibited by law. In the West the people inclined to 
Catholicism, in the East to Anabaptism. In Cornwall and Devonshire 
the insurrection wore a religious character. The blazing “ Barns of 
Crediton” became a fiery watchword with the stout-hearted western 
men, who fell in the summer-gloaming fighting for their hearths and 
altars. In the Eastern counties, on the other hand, the insurrection 
assumed a social aspect. In his vivid and discriminating narrative of 
this double rising, Mr. Froude admirably describes the nature and pro- 
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gress of the popular rebellion. We regret that we have not space to 
quote from these pages of pure English undefiled, some of the passages, 
which tell us “how the Carews rode fretfully up and down the river 
banks, probing the mud with their lances to find footing for their 
horses,” or which describe the rising under Kit the tanner of Wymond- 
ham, when sixteen thousand men encamped on the north of Norwich, 
in turf huts roofed with boughs, and tell us how the offending country 
gentlemen were brought up for trial under the old oak-tree. Passing 
rapidly over these events we find the speculative theology of Pro- 
testantism usurping the action of a practical piety, and the Reforma- 
tion degenerating into insupportable tyranny. The Lord Protector, 
now grown more tolerant, took part with the Princess Mary against 
the Lords of the Council. Before his plans for the re-conquest of power 
were matured, he was betrayed by Palmer ; and accused, whether falsely 
or not, by Warwick or Northumberland, was found guilty of felony, 
and executed, to the deep grief of the people, by whom he was pas- 
sionately beloved, on 22nd January, 1552. 

Without his rival’s title of Protector, Northumberland succeeded 
to his rival’s power. During the last illness of the amiable and pious 
but, perhaps, primly precocious Boy-king, this ambitious and selfish 
man determined to change the Succession, in direct contravention of 
the will of Henry VIII., and of a Parliamentary enactment. Cranmer 
suffered himself to be drawn into the rebellion, and Lady Jane Grey, 
whose story is retold so touchingly and beautifully by the present 
narrator, became the sacrifice to a faction of able and dangerous men 
whose interest committed them to the Reformation; men who had 
divided among them the forfeited estates of the Percies, the Howards, 
&c.,and who to prevent reaction would have supported any men orany 
measures. The standard of rebellion was raised. Indignant England 
rallied round the House of the Catholic Mary. With the execution 
and defection from the Protestant cause of Northumberland, Palmer, 
and Gates, the ultra-faction among the Reformers became powerless : 
and “ the central multitude, whose belief was undefined, yielded to the 
apparent sentence of Heaven upon a cause weakened by unsuccessful 
treason, and disavowed in his death by its champion.” England’s re- 
conciliation with Rome was now soon brought about, under the 
auspices of Cardinal Pole and Queen Mary. Mr. Froude speaks very 
feelingly and we think truly of the poor Queen, with the blood- 
swathed name. He describes her life, up to the time of her accession, 
as blameless, and even noble; he portrays her wandering about the 
palace galleries, writing tear-blotted letters to her coarse-minded and 
profligate husband ; with that brilliant vision of a Saviour Child lost 
in the waking reality of disease and madness. The responsibility of 
lighting up the fires of Smithfield rests not principally with her, con- 
tends our historian, but with Cardinal Pole, a man not naturally cruel, 
but one who thought he did God service by the violent repression of 
heresy. Exonerating Gardiner (who was now dead), Bonner, Philip, 
Mary, Charles V., and his ministers, from the charge of actively pro- 
moting the later persecutions of this reign, Mr. Froude argues that 
the chief blame lies with Pole, under the shadow of whose own 
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cathedral were witnessed the most frightful scenes of all that frightful 
period ; who issued the first edict for the Episcopal Inquisition; who 
declared that there could not be a work of greater cruelty against the 
Commonwealth than to nourish or favour heretics; who sp»ke of the 
martyrs as worse than murderers or the blackest traitors, as brambles 
and briers that had been and still would be cast into the fire; and 
whom Archbishop Parker, “ who knew Pole and his doings well,” called 
Carnifex et flagellum Ecclesia Anglicane. In the absence of any 
acquitting testimony we incline to think Mr. Froude’s reasoning goes 
far to establish for Cardinal Pole not an exclusive monopoly, but a bad 
pre-eminence of persecuting zeal. Yet, be it remembered, that even 
Cranmer, the mild and gentle, not only shared with Pole the convic- 
tion that error of belief is the greatest of crimes, but actually claimed 
the privilege of sending obstinate heretics to the stake. 

We cannot now go more minutely into the sad but often splendid 
narrative of the Twelve Years which Mr. Froude has undertaken to 
describe. In general we are able to accord with the view of English 
histor. which he opens out to us in this portion of his work ; we are 
not violently startled by the assertion of the primary paradox which 
has been considered the crowning defect of the earlier volumes ; and in 
the estimate which he presents of the great actors in the historical 
drama of Gardiner, Cranmer, Edward, Mary, and others, we think we 
discern indications of a noble anxiety to be scrupulously and generously 
fair. Mr. Froude’s simple, unaffected English, the tender humanity of 
his thoughts, the quiet, sustained beauty of his style and narrative, and 
the subdued, harmonious colouring of his composition, leave us little to 
desire in a merely literary point of view. If, with the grace, refine- 
ment, and penetration of poetic genius, Mr. Froude had united the 
comprehensive grasp and analytic power which are the attributes of 
pure philosophical intellect ; if he had kept clear of the embarrassmenty 
of theoretic prepossession ; if his expression were somewhat warmer 
and his narrative somewhat more rapid and intense, his History ot 
Tudor England would bid fair to be as popular and authoritative as it 
is refined, ingenious, and even original. 

Mr. Massey’s third instalment of English History * describes the 
fortunes and position of our country more than two centuries after the 
death of Edward Tudor. ‘The present volume reports the events 
and transactions of that part of the Georgian period which elapsed 
between 1781—1793. Opening with an account of the military opera- 
tions in the Carolinas, of the treason of Arnold, and the execution of 
the compromised though gallant and patriotic André, the historian 
relates the retirement of Lord Cornwallis into Virginia, his oceupation 
of York Town and Gloucester, his frequent repulses of the enemy, and 
finally, after vainly awaiting the arrival of the reinforeement promised 
by Sir Henry Clinton, his capitulation to General Washington. This 
capitulation was the critical point of the American war. A year after 





3A flistory of Eagland during the Reign of George III.” By William 
Massey, M.P. Vol. Ilf, 17381-1793. London: John W. Parker and Son, 
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the surrender of York Town the preliminaries of peace were signed. 
The treaty concluded, not without some sharp practice on the part of 
the American commissioners, between Great Britain and the United 
States, was arranged in entire independence of France and Spain, the 
avowed allies of the insurgent colonists in their struggle for liberty. 
Rodney’s brilliant victory compelled the French to lower their ambi- 
tions demands ; and as after America’s defection from the common cause, 
neither France nor Spain had any motive or protest for a continuation 
of hostilities, treaties with both these countries were shortly after con- 
cluded on the basis of the peace of 1763. 

Mr. Massey’s judgment of the War of Independence appears to us 
to be scarcely consistent. He concedes that the war was illiberal and 
unjust, yet supports England’s assumption to tax her colonies in pur- 
suance of the right reserved expressly in her charters. The constitu: 
tional ideal, that taxation and representation are co-extensive, an ideal 
that tends more and more to pass into historical reality, was assuredly 
violated by George III. and his ministers ; and the continued enforce- 
ment of the selfish and tyrannical commercial policy of Great Britain, 
seems to have rendered the armed resistance of Washington and his 
compatriots an almost inevitable alternative. 

Passing from the American War to the position of the country at 
George IIT.’s accession, we come across some curious details of the 
political England of that day. Constitutional government seems then 
to have been wholly suspended. We find a dominant oligarchy, with 
opposing factions, a decaying constituency, a corrupt electorate, an 
increase of nomination boroughs, a servile Parliament, and a “ Doge of 
Venice” King. Mr. Massey shows us how George III. determined to 
free the Crown from the dictation of the Revolution families, and find- 
ing open war impossible, introduced a system of bribery and corruption, 
unexampled in the worst days of the Hanover succession. The jobbers 
and place-hunters, who, under the name of the “ King’s friends,” worked 
that vast engine of moral pollution, prettily called Influence, were in time 
superseded by that obsequious agent of the Court, Lord North, whose 
administration is described by Mr. Massey as the worst “ which has 
directed the affairs of this Empire since that infamous Cabinet known 
by the name of Cabal.” Lord Rockingham’s brief exercise of minis- 
terial power, attended as it was with really beneficial results, 
receives due commendation from our author; while Fox’s secession 
from the Government, under the administration of Lord Shelburne, in 
1782, and his conduct in joining the coalition, in the following year, 
is condemned as wayward and factious. The unconstitutional expe- 
dient to which the King resorted, during the discussion on the India 
Bill; the accession of Pitt to the highest ministerial functions, as the 
presumed champion of the royal prerogative and the restorer of a 
national policy; his liberal political and commercial measures ; his 
successful career as peace minister—are some of the many topics treated 
and illustrated by the present historian. All these passages, as also 
those which relate to Edmund Burke, the bold reformer of the civil 
establishment, and brilliant vindicator of freedom in commerce and 
religion ; to Fox, to Hastings, to the unworthy Prince of Wales, and 
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the poor blind King, we are constrained by the imperious exigeneies of 
space, to pretermit. 

The important facts brought out in this historical narrative are that 
the India Policy of the Coalition determined the general character of 
the British Government for nearly fifty years ; that the Whigs allowed 
the opportunity of restoring and improving Representative Government 
to go by; that most of the large manufacturing towns of our own 
time were in the period previous to the French Revolution so many 
scattered hamlets ; that the election proceedings in the open boroughs 
were disgraceful; that *he counties and the metropolis were the 
sole centres of public spirit and patriotic effort ; that Pitt, naturally a 
man of liberal tendencies, was perverted by his terror of the French 
Revolution, into the chief agent of a rs paca and arbitrary Govern- 
ment; and that the tremendous social explosion of the neighbour 
kingdom postponed for nearly half a century the settlement of the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform in our own country. Though 
neither artist nor philosopher, Mr. Massey is entitled to some credit, 
for the clear and informing presentment of facts, events, and trans- 
actions, which his facile and agreeable narrative of English history in 
the time of the third George contains. 

During this reign the acquisition of a new empire in the East com- 
pensated England for the loss of her splendid colonial possessions in 
the West. A History of India, by Mr. Henry Beveridge,* is designed 
to narrate the rise, progress, and actual circumstances of that em- 
pire, in its civil, military, and social aspects, from the first landing 
of the English to the suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. The first 
volume, the only one we have seen, commences with a sketch of India, 
in the remotest historic period, and closes with a notice of Clive’s 
second government. The three books into which it is divided, treat,-— 
the first, of India, ancient, medizeval, and modern ; the second, of the 
earlier voyages of the original “Company,” its fortunes and its policy, to 
the establishment by Act of Parliament of a rival corporation ; the third, 
of the progress of the French in India; the war between France and 
England ; the operations in the Carnatic; the intrigues of Dupleix ; 
the treaty with the Nabob of Bengal; the battle of Plassy ; the 
destruction of French interests in the Deccan; the disposition of 
Meer Jaftier ; and Clive’s career and government, down to 1767. The 
narrative of Indian events which Mr. Beveridge has drawn up appears 
to be comprehensive.and candid, and his style simple, intelligible, and 
unassuming. ‘lhe entire work is to be enriched with about five hun- 
dred illustrative woodcuts. The present volume contains a fair pro- 
portion of these engravings, a frontispiece and title in steel, and six 
appropriate maps. 

In the tirst volume of his compendious but not very original History 
of France,’ Mr. Crowe traced the political and social progress of that 





4“ A Comprehensive History of India,” &. &c, By Henry Beveridge, Esq., 
Advocate. ol. I. London: Blackie and Son. 1860. 

5 The History of France.’ By Eyre Evans Crowe. In five volumes. Vol. Il. 
London: Longman, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1860. 
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country, from the successes of Clovis and Pepin to the reduction of the 
nobles and the compulsory unity of the nation, under Philip the Fair. 
In the recently published volume of this work the narrative commences 
with the reign of Charles the Sixth (1380), and terminates with the 
death of Henry the Second (1559), comprising a period of one hundred 
and eighty years. The struggle of the civic and lower classes against 
the princes and an almost regal aristocracy, complicated by the resistance 
of the Flemings and the rivalry of the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
extends over about half of Charles the Sixth’s reign. During this and 
the preceding reign it was the constant endeavour of the French citizens 
“to guard their property, and acquire power or rights for the purpose 
of doing so.”” Class antagonism and independent and separate action, 
however, frustrated theirrepeated efforts. For about five-and-thirty years 
the English Invasion and Conquests in France, ending in the expulsion 
of the Foreigners, under the leadership of the Maid of Orleans, but by 
the material force of the middle and lower classes, who rose to defend 
and save the monarchy, constituted the absorbing social interest of the 
century. With the cessation of war, Mr. Crowe shows us how domestic 
discord, and in an aggravated form, once more appeared ; the old landed 
families, who had formerly provided for all public exigencies, considering 
the industrial classes, with their newly acquired wealth, as convenient 
materials for taxation, but as very unfit depositories of power! The 
temporal anarchy that characterized this period was accompanied by a 
moral anarchy. The power of reason had been perverted in the schools; 
a doctoral logic was ready to sanction or at least shelter every crime or 
villany. The Church, which to the men of that generation, was the 
material synonym of religion and morality, had since the “annexation” 
of the Popedom by Philip the Fair, fallen into a precarious, if not 
perilous condition. ‘To recall people and princes to the paths of right 
and justice was the first requisite of the age; and to many the sole 
agency for the accomplishment of this end seemed to be the re-esta- 
blishment of the controlling power of the Papacy. The human intellect, 
however, was not without its vindicators. Gerson, who was a sort of 
French Wycliffe, denounced factitious religion, limited the power of 
the keys, and while he desired to “ save morality from princely logic,” 
sought to make the Pope amenable to general councils, and “ consti- 
tute the Church in an enlightened aristocracy of prelates and laymen.’ 
The reconstruction of France, after the withdrawal of the English, 
was the work of the dissolute but politic Charles VII. His son Louis 
XI. was a principal founder and consolidator of the territorial kingdom. 
In recording his impression of their characters, Mr. Crowe assigns to 
these sovereigns the merit of combating and destroying an oligarchy 
in order to establish on a broader and a stronger basis the power of a 
national aristocracy. To Louis XI. he gives some credit for an irre- 
gular encouragement of trade and an occasional cession of a shadowy 
municipal right. The remaining topics of this volume are the Regency 
of Anne of Beaujeu, the Invasion of Italy by the eighth Charles, the 
law reforms, domestic policy, and military career of Louis XII., the 
reign of Francis I., with its “ immoderate monarch worship,”’ and the 
progress of the Reformation under Henry II., the kingly victim of 
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Montgomery’s lance, or rather after the tournament, held in the Rue 
St. Antoine, in honour of the nuptials of Elizabeth of France. It was 
in this reign that England surrendered her last stronghold on the con- 
tinent, Calais.’ It was in this reign, too, that France retired behind the 
Alps, in consequence of Henry’s chivalrous restoration of Savoy to 
Philibert Emmanuel, because it was right to do so, and because he 
liked the gentil prince and gallant soldier. 

The origin and development of the House of Savoy are amply 
explained in Mr. Butt’s new History of Italy.6 This work, of which 
only a portion is at present issued, is intended to be mainly a narrative 
of the progress of events in modern Italy; but the comprehensive 
recital of previous and remote incidents, which introduces the story of 
the more recent fortunes of that beautiful peninsula, recals with 
sufficient clearness and detail the whole of its historic past. The 
volumes now before us open with the memorable era of Napoleon’s 
abdication, and terminate with the re-establishment of German ascen- 
dancy in Italy, as a result of the political reconstruction attempted in 
the Congress of Vienna—an arrangement which, after being overtly 
or covertly disputed for forty-five years, has been in part actually and 
in part virtually exploded, through the patriotic combustion of this 
and the preceding year. In the modern portion of his history Mr. 
Butt describes the changes experienced in Italy during the wars of 
the French Revolution ; explains the commanding position of Piedmont; 
relates the principal events of the long reign of Ferdinand of Naples; 
the transient triumph of French power in 1799 ; the exile of the king ; 
the plots of the Queen, and the atrocities of the restoration. The 
conduct of Lord Nelson, in annulling the capitulation made with the 
Neapolitan revolutionists, is made the subject of a long and elaborate 
note, in which our English hero is acquitted of deliberate violation of 
good faith, but is held to have taken an erroneous view of his position, 
and to have exceeded his power, when he repudiated the terms granted 
to the republicans, in an instrument “solemnly signed by the vicar- 
general of the Sicilian king, by the commanders of all the allied forces, 
and among them by the British officer in command.” Leaving this 
in part technical question to the decision of competent judges, we 
follow rapidly the course of our author’s narrative, as it sets forth the 
recognition of a free constitution, the annexation of Genoa to Piedmont, 
the surrender of Lombardy and Venice to Austrian rule, the fall of the 
kingdom of Italy, and the brief splendour and final eclipse of the 
fortunes of the chivalrous but irresolute Murat. We have also a very 
full account of the connexion of Sicily with England—of its early 
history—of its parliaments, jurisprudence, and feudal tribunals ; of its 
later history—of the Constitution of 1812, of the endeavours of Lord 
William Bentinck to secure to he Sicilians the blessings of freedom, 





6 «The History of Italy from the Abdication of Napoleon I. With Introduc- 
tory References to that of earlier Times.” By Isaac Butt, formerly Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Dublin. Vols. I. and II. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1860. 
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and of Sir William A’Court to abolish their existing liberties; and of 
the ultimate re-establishment of despotism by the edict of 1816. 

Turning to Mr. Butt’s thoughtful survey of the remote history of 
Italy, we find him describing that country as great, prosperous, and 
free, while the rest of Europe was struggling with barbarism. Among 
the more striking facts which he commemorates, is the indigenous and 
ancient origin of municipal freedom in Italy, instancing Rome as an 
example of the transmission of old republican forms, and San Marino, 
a free municipality in the days of Constantine, in illustration of the 
position that the famous cities of Northern Italy were but the frag- 
ments of the great Roman system, which on the fall of the empire 
was shattered but not annihilated. Other noticeable facts are the 
ante-Teutonic existence of commercial companies, as well as of an 
armed civic militia supplied by them, and the rudimentary adoption of 
the defensive system of the Middle Ages during the period of the first 
invasions of the Goths from Gaul. In one important respect, Italy 
differed to her disadvantage from nearly all other European countries. 
This country has never yet attained a collective unity. The failure is 
mainly attributable to her singular position. The Papal sovereignty 
was, perhaps, the only possible form of ecclesiastical Christianity, in its 
turn the only possible form of religion, adapted to the Middle Ages. 
Papal power in extending the influence of Italy to Europe, provoked 
the intervention of European influence in Italy. German Imperialism, 
perhaps the only available check on the usurpations of the Papacy, 
claimed, in the name of the Cesars, a supremacy over thie Italian States. 
The Emperor, scarcely known in Italy but as an enemy, served to 
prevent the union of the lesser sovereignties into one monarchy ; the 
Pope, occasionally the direct champion of Italian, and perhaps 
indirectly of European independence, yet required the coercion of tiie 
Imperial power to abate his arrogant pretensions. Liberty was 
imperilled by the tendencies towards a secular universal monarchy on 
the one hand, and a formidable theocracy on the other: and Italy, 
temporarily sacrificed to the interests of humanity, was unable, in this 
system of equiponderant antagonisms, to consolidate into one central 
government the elements of national strength. 

The contest of the Imperial power in Italy is distributed by 
our historian into four periods: 1, that of the struggle with 
municipal Rome for the nomination of the Pontiff: 2, that with the 
Papacy for the right of investiture: 3, that with the Northern Re- 
publics, in the assertion of royal prerogative against civic privilege : 
and 4, that with the Papal See, for the supremacy of the temporal 
sovereign in opposition to the universal dominion of the successors of 
St. Peter. In Rome for many centuries four different influences divided 
the authority over the Eternal City ; the influence of the Emperor, that 
of its Bishop, that of its democracy, and that of its barons. We have 
thus given a general outline of Mr. Butt’s meritorious “ History ;” an 
outline which sufficiently indicates the amount of reflection and re- 
search bestowed on its production. Valuable in itself, it will have 
additional value now for all Englishmen who wish success to Italy in 
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that glorious Chase of the Barbarians, which was the dream of the 
patriotic Pope’s (Julius II.) dying hour. 

Believing that the time is not far distant when England “will be 
more closely connected by sympathies, and by ties political, commer- 
cial, and social, with the people of Italy, than with any other 
European nation,” and deeming it desirable that his countrymen should 
learn better to understand what the Italians were, Mr. Adolphus 
Trollope has essayed to contribute towards this improved comprehension 
by a historical reproduction of that critical period, which was for Italy 
“the sunset hour preceding a night of three centuries’ duration.” The 
“fast moving and highly coloured life of that time’’ he has embodied 
in the story of Filippo Strozzi,7 whom he regards as its representative 
man. This story Mr. Trollope has written out very minutely, with a 
vigorous and appropriately fast mannerism, and with an occasionally 
strong flavour both in thought and dialect of Mr. Carlyle’s literary 
spice-box, In this vivid biographical delineation we follow Strozz’, 
from his birth at Florence, 4th January, 1489, to his mysterious death, 
on or about i8th December, 1538. The friend of the Medici, we see 
him, from motives of ambition, contracting a marriage with Clarice, 
daughter of Piero di Medici, and niece of Leo X., a masterful dame with 
a power of tongue, but a faithful wife and true helpmate to the son and 
successor of the great banker and leading patrician of Florence. As 
the Medici were then under the ban of the republic, Strozzi was 
menaced with condign punishment for holding communication with 
exiles, Clarice, and her mother, at the time being resident in Rome. 
Defending himself with some address and much mendacity, Strozzi 
escaped with a nominal punishment for three years and a fine of seven 
hundred golden crowns. In six months after, he was again living in 
Florence, where he, in fact, remained till the whole time of his exile 
was over. His support of the Medici; his relations with Clement VII. ; 
his conduct, in favouring the revolution which excluded the Medici ; his 
submission to the arrangement by which Clement and Charles V. im- 
posed Alessandro di Medici as their duke on the people of Florence ; 
his subsequent discontent ; his efforts to induce the Emperor to remove 
Alessandro ; his retirement to Venice on the break-up of the emigrant 
party ; his return, after the assassination of Alessandro, and election of 
Cosmo, with the other refugees; their armed irruption into the Fle- 
rentine territory; his capture, imprisonment, torture, murder or 
suicide; with “the due embodiment of social environment,” make 
up the story of Mr. Trollope’s “strikingly” representative man. 
Filippo Strozzi appears in this volume neither as hero, nor as patriot, 
but as a man of rare endowment, extreme prudence, and great intel- 
lectual dexterity ;.as a scholar, a libertine, a scoffing sceptical pessimist, 
a magnificent pawnbroker with a colossal fortune, whose success in life 
has proved systematized dishonesty to be the best policy to attain such 
ends as dishonest men most value, and who “remains extant as a 





7 ** Filippo Strozzi. A History of the Last Days of Old Italian Liberty.” By 
T. Adolphus Trollope. London; Chapman and Hall, 1860. 
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worshipful mortal in a grand fur coat, hung out for the admiration of 
posterity in the front of these pages and elsewhere.” 

Contemporary with this dishonest and successful man lived the 
noble artist, Michael Angelo. His biography has lately been in part 
re-written by Hermann Grimm ;° we say in part, for only one volume 
has as yet, we believe, been published. This volume contains the story 
of the thirty-five years of Michael Angelo’s life which elapsed between 
1475, the date of his birth, and 1520, the date of Raphael’s death. 
Conformably with a prevalent method of writing history and biogra- 
phy, Herr Grimm commences with a survey of the past of Florence and 
Italy, travelling rapidly back to the glorious days of classical antiquity, 
and especially apostrophizing Athens, which “lies like a sudden sun- 
shine over our hearts.” The oldest periods of Florentine history are 
then delineated: notices of Dante, Cimabue, Giotto, the Medici, 
Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, Leonardo da Vinci, and a brief dis- 
sertation on heroic men, occupy nearly seventy pages of the volume. 
The materials for composing a life of Michael Angelo are then reviewed, 
and after some criticism of Vasari, Gondivi, and the Italian historians, 
we are introduced to the Buonarroti family, and page 84, at two o’clock 
in the morning of the 6th of March, 1475, to the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir, properly called Michelagnolo. The year after his birth 
the future artist was entrusted to the care of a nurse, a stone-cutter’s 
wife, at Settignano, three miles from Florence, where his father had an 
estate. The boy began to draw almost from infaney. His first 
paintings onthe walls of the house, in which he passed his earliest 
childhood, used to be shown during the last century. At thirteen 
years of age he commenced his artistic apprenticeship under Domenico 
and David Griliandojo (Ghirlandaio). His early life at Florence ; his 
residence in the house of Lorenzo di Medici; his first efforts at 
sculpture; the Statue of Snow; the marble Cupid; his visit to 
Rome ; the works which he executed in that city and afterwards at 
Florence—the Madonna, the David, and the Cartoon for the ducal 
palace ; the second residence at Rome; the design for the monument of 
Julius 11.; Michael Angelo’s indignation at the refusal of the Pontiff’s 
servants to admit him into the palace, and his consequent sudden 
departure ; his return to Rome, at the Pope’s command, backed by 
Soderini’s permission ; and the Cartoons for the Sistine Chapel, are the 
principal topics strictly connected with Michael Angelo’s life which are 
treated in the present volume. In addition, however, to the narrative 
of incidents of which the great sculptor is more immediately the 
subject, there is a constant outlying, biographical or historical, field 
of event or commentary, intended to illustrate the times in which 
Michael Angelo’s lot was cast. Thus we have a sketch of the French 
invasion of Italy, a portrait of Savonarola, criticism on Raphael, notices 
of Julius II., Leo X., generally interesting, clever, and implying a sort 
of unity of idea, if not of subject. The work is conceived in a liberal 
and noble spirit; it indicates a mind that venerates human worth, and 








8 “Leben, Michelangelo's, von Herman Grimm. Erster Theil.” London and 
Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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believes in human improvement. The language in its clearness and 
simplicity approaches nearer to the French than the German type. As 
a history of the times as well as of the development of a great mind, 
of a man who was at once painter, poet, sculptor, architect, and engi- 
neer, who was grand alike in his life and in his art—the Milton of 
Italy—Herr Grimm’s “Leben, Michelangelo’s,” will be read with 
pleasure by those who share the tastes and aspirations of its author. 

Descending to a lower period and a lower subject, we find in the 
“ Memoirs of the Duke de Luynes’”® much minute information relative 
to the court life of Louis the Fifteenth, during nearly half a century, 
with occasional glimpses into the life of other princes and potentates, 
and even of some really illustrious men, all which at least serve to show 
us how a royal, fashionable, and literary Europe looked when seen 
through the ducal quizzing-glass of M. de Luynes. Charles Philippe 
d’ Albert, Duc de Luynes, as we learn from the introduction to the pre- 
sent work, was born at Paris the 30th July, 1695, being the eldest 
son of Honoré Charles d’ Albert, duke of Montfort, and Marie Jeanne 
de Courcillon, daughter of the Marquis of Dangeau. At nine years of 
age he lost his father, who was mortally wounded before Landau. His 
grandfather, the Duke de Chevreuse, who among his friends num- 
bered Fénelon and St. Simon, then took charge of his education. In 
1710 he married Mademoiselle de Neufchatel, a wealthy and beautiful 
daughter of the house of Bourbon-Soissons, who, ten or eleven years 
after her marriage, died suddenly, leaving the Duke free to form a 
second matrimonial alliance, in 1732, with Marie Brulart, widow of the 
Marquis de Charost, who was killed at Malplaquet, a lady subsequently 
appointed maid of honour to the Queen of Louis XV., Marie Leczinska, 
the daughter of Stanislaus, ex-King of Poland. In 1717, the Duke de 
Luynes was nominated to the command of a regiment of cavalry; in 
1719, he served during the Regent’s war with Philip V., the king of 
Spain ; in 1723, when he took the oath of a peer of France, he resigned 
his military appointment to his son; and during the remainder of his 
life, he contented himself with the prosecution of serious studies, 
severe devotional exercises, and the faithful discharge of his domestic 
duties. The Duke de Luynes died at the Chateau de Dampierre the 
2nd of Nov., 1758, aged sixty-three years. 

Of his Memoirs, which will, we suppose, consist of many volumes, 
only four are as yet given to the public. Each volume has its index. 
All are subdivided into chapters, corresponding with the months of 
the year, and every chapter possesses a topical analysis to aid the 
reader in his search for such facts or incidents as he may desire to turn 
to; which, in a work that possesses no literary attraction, is surely a 
commendable arrangement. Commencing with 27th December, 1735, 
shortly after the nomination of the duchess to be one of the Queen’s 
ladies, they terminate with 20th October, 1758, some days before the 
death of the author. Accuracy and propriety would seem to be the 





9 «* Mémoires du Duc de Luynes sur la Cour de Louis XV ” (1735-1758), ete. 
Par MM. L. Dussieux et E. Soulié. Quatre tomes. London and Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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leading characteristics of this occasional Court Journal, for the duke 
did not write every day, but only when he had collected material for a 
connected narrative. The journalist had access to the best authorities. 
Among his informants were the Queen, the Princess of Conti, M. de 
Maurepas, the Bishops of Mirepoix and Soissons, and the duchess her- 
self, who enjoyed the friendship and confidence of “the pious Marie 
Leczinska.” Among the weightier subjects which the editors tell 
us are illustrated in these Memoirs, are the military events of the war 
of 1740; the early part of the Seven Years’ War, the transactions in 
Canada under Montcalm, and in India under Dupleix. The creation 
of the Ecole Militaire ; the government of Stanislaus in Lorraine ; 
literature, art, and science, receive more or less of the ducal diarist’s 
attention. Tronchin and inoculation; Voltaire, his verses and letters ; 
the Great Frederic with his newly published Anti-Machiavel; Buffon ; 
Fréron, and other notable personages are introduced, some of them with 
considerable detail, into these Memoirs. In some sort these volumes 
are a picture of the times ; they furnish, too, a record of antique usages, 
and help to explain the origin of, at least, one institution, that of the 
Marshal’s baton. Those who are curious about the arrangements of 
“king’s houses,” will find abundance of. important information on this 
subject. When the king takes medicine, or the queen is bled, when 
grace is said at the king’s right hand, and when it is said at the king’s 
left hand; when his majesty hunts, and when her majesty has new 
lace and new linen: who gets the wax candles when the queen eats in 
her chamber ; who gets them when she eats in her cabinet ; and who 
gets them when she eats in her aute-chamber, with many another bit of 
intelligence equally edifying, may be ascertained by the inquiring human 
mind, from the elaborate report of the palace Boswell of France, during 
the middle of the last century. In describing the subject-matter of the 
Memoirs, we have, in part, derived our knowledge of it from the intro- 
duction, which apparently refers to the entire work and not merely to 
the four volumes already published ; the last of which closes with the 
transactions of April, 1743, leaving ample room and verge enough for 
several similar tomes wherein we shall find recorded the events of the 
succeeding fifteen years. 

A patriotic and pious little book, by a German clergyman, entitled 
“Das Leben des Freihernn von Stein,” 1° is compiled from the larger 
biography of this statesman by Pertz, to meet a growing want of the 
time. In a small compass and for a moderate'sum the German people 
may now procure the “ Life” of the energetic political opponent of the 
first Napoleon ; and as the profits accruing from the sale are destined 
as a contribution to the “Stein Memorial,” now in contemplation, the 
admirers of the Prussian Minister have an additional incentive to 
its purchase. Friedrich Karl von Stein was born on the 26th October, 
1757. He passed his childhood in the picturesque castle of his ances- 
tors, who for seven hundred years had flourished on the banks of the 
Lahn, near the little town of Nassau, in the Duchy of that name. 





10 «* Das Leben des Freihernn von Stein. Nach Pertz erzihit.” Won Wilhelm 
Baur. London ard Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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From 1773 to 1777 he pursued his studies at the University of 
Gottingen. Three years after, he entered the service of the great King 
of Prussia. By a series of promotions he became in 1804 a Minister 
of State. As the adviser of the Emperor Alexander, as the determined 
antagonist of Napoleon, as the patriotic champion of German indepen- 
dence, ‘as nobleman, and as Christian, Von Stein is represented by his 
biographer to be deserving the admiration of free Protestant Germany. 
So strenuous and effective was Stein’s agitation against Napoleon, that 
in 1808 an imperial decree proclaimed him an “enemy of France and the 
Confederation of the Rhine,”’ enjoined his arrest, and sequestrated his 
property. There is much interesting matter in Wilhelm Baur’s 
biographical sketch of the patriot minister. In particular, he gives us 
a pleasing though very brief account of Goethe’s visit to Nassau, and 
his reception and entertainment by Herr von Stein, shortly after the 
decisive battle of Waterloo. Stein died 29th June, 1831. 

Among the English humorists and poets Thomas Hood appears to 
occupy a position peculiarly his own. He is neither a great poet nor 
a great creative humorist. He cannot be ranked with the Swifts or 
the Sternes on the one hand, or the Miltons and the Byrons on the 
other. Yet he has written verses of genuine pathos and power, and 
some productions of his comic muse are altogether unique. Thus, in 
his own way he seems a Meister-singer. 

Pending the settlement of this question, we may learn something of 
his every-day life and character from the “ Memorials”! recently edited 
by his children, These “ Memorials” are not, properly speaking, a 
biography. They consist of letters, ranging over a period of about 
ten years, and addressed to various friends, chiefly by Hood himself; 
sometimes by Mrs. Hood. A connecting narrative, or an occasional 
note, serves to complete or explain this epistolary autobiography. 
Thomas Hood was born in the Poultry, on May 23rd, 1799. ie was 
the second son of Thomas Hood, a bookseller, and a Miss Sands, sister 
to the engraver, to whom the young poet was afterwards articled. His 
father, a native of Scotland, was a man of cultivated taste and literary 
acquirements. He wrote two novels, “which attained some popularity 
in their day, although now their very names are forgotten. Little or 
nothing more seems to be known of Hood’s parentage. His own 
joking account was, that as his grandmother was a Miss Armstrong, 
he was descended from two notorious thieves, 7.e. Robin Hood and 
Johnnie Armstrong.” The close confinement which the young engraver 
had to endure impaired his health. It became necessary to terminate 
the compact with his uncle, and he was removed to the house of a 
relation in Scotland. In 1821, his literary career commenced. He 
was engaged to assist the editor of the “ London Magazine.” Among 
the contributors to this periodical was John Hamilton Reynolds 
whose sister, on May 5th, 1824, became the wife of the young aspi- 
rant of letters. In conjunction with Mr. Reynolds, Hood wrote and 





11 “Memorials of Thomas Hood, collected, arranged, and edited by his 
Daughters, with a preface and notes by his Son,” &c. In twovolumes, London : 
Edward Moxon. 1860. 
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published the anonymous “Odes and Addresses to Great People,” 
attributed by S. T. Coleridge to Charles Lamb. In 1826, appeared the 
first series of “ Whims and Oddities;’? in 1827, two volumes of 
* National Tales,” and the “ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.’ In 
1831-2, Hood wrote some pieces for the stage. While residing at Lake 
House, in Essex, he composed his only completed novel, “Tylney 
Hall,’ much of the scenery and description being taken from Wanstead 
and its neighbourhood. At the end of 1834 the failure of a firm in- 
volved Hood in pecuniary difficulties. Resolved, if possible, to score 
off his debts, Hood, after leaving every shilling behind him, started 
alone for the Rhineland, finally fixing his residence at Coblentz, where 
he was joined by his family in 1835. Here he worked hard at the 
“ Comie Annual,” and his German book, “ Up the Rhine.” In 1837 
he left Coblentz for Ostend, where he suffered greatly from the impure 
atmosphere ; and in 1840 he returned to England with buoyant spirits, 
though with broken health. On Theodore Hook’s death, in August 
of the same year, he succeeded to the editorship of the “ New 
Monthly,” and with it enjoyed a comparative affluence. In 1844 he 
issued the first number of “ Hood’s Magazine,” a periodical which 
lived little more than sixteen months, expiring with its proprietor on 
May 3rd, 1845. 

Hood’s life was one of incessant harassment and noble endurance. 
He was a sincere, generous, and kind-hearted man ; a lover of all that is 
true and good; a hater of all that is false and pretentious, of all 
bigotry, quackery, and pedantry. The letters published in these 
volumes evince the unfailing kindliness, the simple goodness, and 
genial humour of the man. They abound in clever sayings, amusing 
banter, and quaint witticisms. The quiet fun, not unmixed with 
melancholy, and the audacious make-believe of the letters written to 
the three little Elliotts are specially noticeable. Addressing “ Jeanie” 
at Sandgate, he says, “Some time ago exactly there used to be about 
the part of the coast where you are, large white birds with black- 
tipped wings, that went flying and screaming over the sea, and now 
and then plunged down into the water after a fish. Perhaps they 
catch their sprats now with nets or hooks and lines. Do you ever see 
such birds? We used to call them ‘gulls’—but they didn’t mind it.” 
Hood sketched and designed cleverly as well as wrote admirably. 
Some specimens of his artistic skill are inserted in these records of his 
life. The wild and ghastly fancy of “The Missing Vessel” reminds 
us of a parallel vision of terror in Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” 

In the “ Autobiographical Recollections of the late Charles Robert 
Leslie,”’!? we have a pleasant and entertaining series of notices and 
reminiscences, by an amiable man and genuine artist. In addition to 
the autobiographical compilation, the volumes before us contain selec- 
tions from Leslie’s correspondence, with a_prefatory essay on the 
merits of the artist, by the editor, Mr. Tom Taylor, who has admirably 





13 or yr mg Recollections of the late Charles Robert Leslie, R.A.” 
Edited, &c., by Tom Taylor, Esq. In two volumes, with portrait. London: 
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discharged the double duty which he has undertaken. Early in the 
last century Leslie’s forefathers emigrating to America, settled as farmers 
in the State of Maryland. His paternal ancestors were from Scotland ; 
his mother’s from England. His parents, Robert Leslie and Lydia 
Baker, were both natives of Cecil County. Robert Leslie, an ingenious 
mechanic, in 1786 repaired to Philadelphia, where he successfully 
carried on the business of clock and watchmaker. In 1793, accom- 
panied by his family, he determined, for professional purposes, to visit 
England. On the 19th October, in the following year, Charles Robert 
Leslie was born in a house in Portman Place, Edgeware-road, London. 
On the death of his partner, Mr. Price, old Leslie returned to America. 
On their voyage back they fell in with a French privateer of thirty 
guns, which they fought and beat. Compelled to go to Lisbon to refit, 
they were detained there during the whole of the winter of 1799, and 
did not arrive at Philadelphia till the 11th May following. About 
four years after the father died, leaving his family in extremely distressed 
circumstances. The widow was obliged to open a boarding-house, and 
it was owing to the liberal conduct only of two of the professors at the 
university of Pennsylvania, that Charles and his brother were enabled 
to remain at this school. In 1808 Charles was apprenticed to Messrs. 
Bradford and Inskeep, booksellers of Philadelphia. His artistic 
tendencies, which nowsought appropriate expression, were systematically 
discouraged by a kind but strict master. The young painter’s destiny 
was, however, soon determined by the enthusiastic interest which followed 
the arrival of the celebrated actor, Frederic Cooke. A portrait of this 
popular idol raised the boy-painter to unexpected fame. A subscription 
fund, which Mr. Bradford collected and to which he contributed—for 
he now appreciated the talent which he had before discouraged— 
enabled the young artist to study painting for two years in Europe. 
Sailing for England, under the care of Mr. Inskeep, Leslie arrived at 
Liverpool on 3rd December, 1811. Proceeding to London, he found 
his first instructors in paintingin West and Allston. From Coleridge 
he learnt something of the philosophy of art. The picture which 
established his reputation was his “Sir Roger de Coverley going to 
church,” exhibited in 1819. In 1821 he was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1826 he was made R.A. An appointment to a 
military academy in America induced him to return to that country in 
1833. Retaining thisappointment for but seven months, he again sought 
the society of his brother artists in England, sailing from New York 
to Portsmouth, which he reached in twenty days. On 11th April, 1825, 
Leslie was married ; in 1847 he was elected to the Professorship of 
Painting in the Academy, and in 1859 he closed a life “spent in the 
affectionate discharge of family duties—whieh no man ever fulfilled 
better—and in the happy practice of his art.” For power of render- 
ing character, particularly of a humorous kind, for the genuine, if 
homely beauty and grace of his women, and for intense feeling for 
the domesticities, Mr. Taylor assigns Leslie a high place as an artist. 
From 1813 to 1859 Leslie was a regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. Acquainted with nearly all the leading celebrities of his 
time, he jots down numerous pleasant reminiscences in his autobio- 
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graphy. His “ Recollections” are replete with racy anecdote or 
striking delineation. You may pass from Wellington to Guizot, or 
from Melbourne to Peel, or from Rogers to Scott, and find some wel- 
come touch of humanity or entertaining snatch of wit. Why, asked 
a quasi-military coxcomb of the Great Captain, didn’t the French 
attack you in sucha place? “ Because they weren’t d—d fools,” was 
the ready and overwhelming answer of the “Iron Duke.” Again, 
“ Mr. Cadell told me that, as Sir Walter was leaning on Purdey’s arm, 
in one of his walks, Tom said, ‘These are fine novels of yours, Sir 
Walter: they are just invaluable to me.’ ‘I am glad to hear it, Tom.’ 
‘Yes, Sir, for when I have been out all day, hard at work, and come 
home vara tired, if I sit down with a pot of porter by the fire, and 
take up one of your novels, I’m asleep directly !” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


F a cartload of bricks, thrown at random on the ground, could be 
called a house, Mr. Windsor’s “ Ethica” might be called a History 
of the last two centuries of English Literature ;! it is a book that no 
One could have written who had not devoted many years of study to 
the subject ; the author’s reading is extensive, his materials abundant, 
but they lie in his mind in the most undigested state. He endeavours 
to give coherence to his studies by grouping his most desultory remarks 
round some celebrated man, and the names of Montaigne, Milton, 
Dryden, Defoe, Pope, and Goldsmith are used, not as key-notes to a 
disquisition on their times, or estimate of their influence on their con- 
temporaries, but as pegs on which to hang the scattered notices and 
opinions which have been entertained of them, and which a very 
extensive research has consigned to the author’s note-book. In his 
preface Mr. Windsor remarks that 
“Stray waifs and straws in the intellectual .atmosphere—not infrequently 
afford material for the most efficacious mental characterization, where the 
formal facts of Biography proper, though at first sight more imposing, give a 


less authentic portraiture. 
“To arrest these motes of intelligence, now fast eluding the ken of the 


present generation, and winnow them on the threshing-floor of biological 
criticism, is my object.” ‘ 

This extract very fairly describes the author’s purpose. We are 
somewhat at a loss to determine the exact meaning of Biological 
Criticism, and think the author would have to pass it under cover of 
that fondness for insolentia verba, which he shows throughout his 
volume. The “motes of intelligence” which he has brought together 
dance with a painful, dazzling effect before the eyes, and are so win- 
nowed from their husks, if motes have such things, that it is very diffi- 
cult to recognise the value of the grain. 





1 ¢*Ethica ; or Characteristics of sen, Manners, and Books.” By Arthur 
Lloyd Windsor. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 
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It is very questionable whether the facts are more accessible in Mr. 
Windsor’s book than before they were exhumed from cotemporary 
memoirs and correspondence ; while reading, we feel as if we were in a 
museum of Bric-a-brac which must be confusing to the uninitiated and 
irritating to the well-informed ; each euriosity loses half its interest 
from being torn from its original site, where alone it possessed any 
deseriptive features; we tarn over an ancient wardrobe where the 
garments of our ancestors are huddled together in confusion, and 
though each article has been brushed up for our inspection, we have 
great difficulty in putting the costume together, much less to realize 
our ancestors who wore it. 

Mr. Windsor abounds in allusions, and is so full of details that he 
has no room for detail; he forgets that descriptive phrases are not 
equivalent to description. Without any large grasp of his subject, the 
author is singularly deficient in sympathy with the men he has to 
treat of, and the result is a small chronicling of cotemporary scandals 
which, like all gossipings, are of an uniformly defamatory character ; 
few will leave this book with a higher estimate of any one mentioned 
in it. The author has broken down a great subject into its smallest 
parts, and his style speaks in the same manner; it is a constant hail of 
disjointed periods; opening the book at random, say at pages 292, 
323, 324, which each contain thirty-five lines, we find them to contain 
respectively twenty-four, twenty-seven, and twenty-six full stops. The 
effect. is one of intense fatigue, like that resulting from a walk in a 
sandy country. 

The concluding chapter, on the Characteristics of Ancient and 
Modern Orators, is in our opinion superior to the rest, though it par- 
takes of the peculiarities of the former ones ; they are less annoying in 
the discussion of a general subject like oratory than in an inquiry into 
individual character, or an estimate of national manners and progress. 

M. Delepierre’s volume on “ Flemish Literature’ is more a biblio- 
graphy than a literary history ;? it is far more learned than critical, and 
much better calculated for a Belgian than an English public. A multi- 
tude of authors who have but a local reputation, are treated in a tone 
of vague and indiscriminate laudat.2n that leaves but an indefinite 
impression on the mind. It is somewhat strange that a country which 
has produced so original a school of painters should have left such slight 
traces of its character in European literature. That Mabuse and Van 
Eyk at one period, and Cuyp, Ruysdael, Jan Steen, and Teniers at 
another, should be without literary correlatives, is a curious feature of 
Flemish history. The disturbed and struggling political history of 
the Low Countries may explain much of this singular anomaly, 
Vernacular literature at all times had too powerful an opponent 
in the influence of French ideas, and maintained, at the best, but a 
precarious existence. The repressions of Alba and the influence of the 
Reformation produced similar results at an earlier period. M. Dele- 





2 “* A Sketch of the History of Flemish Literature and its celebrated Authors, 
from the 12th century down to the present time.”” By Octave Delepierre, LL.D. 
Compiled from Flémish sources. London : John Murray and Co, 
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graphy. His “ Recollections” are replete with racy anecdote or 
striking delineation. You may pass from Wellington to Guizot, or 
from Melbourne to Peel, or from Rogers to Scott, and find some wel- 
come touch of humanity or entertaining snatch of wit. Why, asked 
a quasi-military coxcomb of the Great Captain, didn’t the French 
attack you in sucha place? “ Because they weren’t d—d fools,” was 
the ready and overwhelming answer of the “Iron Duke.” Again, 
“Mr. Cadell told me that, as Sir Walter was leaning on Purdey’s arm, 
in one of his walks, Tom said, ‘These are fine novels of yours, Sir 
Walter: they are just invaluable to me.’ ‘I am glad to hear it, Tom.’ 
‘Yes, Sir, for when I have been out all day, hard at work, and come 
home vara tired, if I sit down with a pot of porter by the fire, and 
take up one of your novels, I’m asleep directly !” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


[f a cartload of bricks, thrown at random on the ground, could be 
called a house, Mr. Windsor’s “ Ethica” might be called a History 
of the last two centuries of English Literature ;! it is a book that no 
One could have written who had not devoted many years of study to 
the subject ; the author’s reading is extensive, his materials abundant, 
but they lie in his mind in the most undigested state. He endeavours 
to give coherence to his studies by grouping his most desultory remarks 
round some celebrated man, and the names of Montaigne, Milton, 
Dryden, Defoe, Pope, and Goldsmith are used, not as key-notes toa 
disquisition on their times, or estimate of their influence on their con- 
temporaries, but as pegs on which to hang the scattered notices and 
opinions which have been entertained of them, and which a very 
extensive research has consigned to the author’s note-book. In his 
preface Mr. Windsor remarks that 

“Stray waifs and straws in the intellectual atmosphere—not infrequently 
afford material for the most eificacious mental characterization, where the 
formal facts of Biography proper, though at first sight more imposing, give a 
less authentic portraiture. 

“To arrest these motes of intelligence, now fast eluding the ken of the 
present generation, and winnow them on the threshing-floor of biological 
criticism, is my object.” : 

This extract very fairly describes the author’s purpose. We are 
somewhat at a loss to determine the exact meaning of Biological 
Criticism, and think the author would have to pass it under cover of 
that fondness for insolentia verba, which he shows throughout his 
volume. The “motes of intelligence’? which he has brought together 
dance with a painful, dazzling effect before the eyes, and are so win- 
nowed from their husks, if motes have such things, that it is very diffi- 
cult to recognise the value of the grain. 





1 ¢<Ethica ; or Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Books.” By Arthur 
Lloyd Windsor. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 
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It is very questionable whether the facts are more accessible in Mr. 
Windsor’s book than before they were exhumed from cotemporary 
memoirs and correspondence ; while reading, we feel as if we were in a 
museum of Bric-a-brac which must be confusing to the uninitiated and 
irritating to the well-informed ; each curiosity loses half its interest 
from being torn from its original site, where alone it possessed any 
descriptive features; we turn over an ancient wardrobe where the 
garments of our ancestors are huddled together in confusion, and 
though each article has been brushed up for our inspection, we have 
great difficulty in putting the costume together, much less to realize 
our ancestors who wore it. 

Mr. Windsor abounds in allusions, and is so full of details that he 
has no room for detail; he forgets that descriptive phrases are not 
equivalent to description. Without any large grasp of his subject, the 
author is singularly deficient in sympathy with the men he has to 
treat of, and the result is a small chronicling of cotemporary scandals 
which, like all gossipings, are of an uniformly defamatory character ; 
few will leave this book with a higher estimate of any one mentioned 
in it. The author has broken down a great subject into its smallest 
parts, and his style speaks in the same manner; it is a constant hail of 
disjointed periods; opening the book at random, say at pages 292, 
323, 324, which each contain thirty-five lines, we find them to contain 
respectively twenty-four, twenty-seven, and twenty-six full stops. The 
effect is one of intense fatigue, like that resulting from a walk in a 
sandy country. 

The concluding chapter, on the Characteristics of Ancient and 
Modern Orators, is in our opinion superior to the rest, though it par- 
takes of the peculiarities of the former ones ; they are less annoying in 
the discussion of a general subject like oratory than in an inquiry into 
individual character, or an estimate of national manners and progress. 

M. Delepierre’s volume on “ Flemish Literature” is more a biblio- 
graphy than a literary history ;? it is far more learned than critical, and 
much better calculated for a Belgian than an English public. A multi- 
tude of authors who have but a local reputation, are treated in a tone 
of vague and indiscriminate laudation that leaves but an indefinite 
impression on the mind, It is somewhat strange that a country whici: 
has produced so original a school of painters should have left such slight 
traces of its character in European literature. That Mabuse and Van 
Kyk at one period, and Cuyp, Ruysdael, Jan Steen, and Teniers at 
another, should be without literary correlatives, is a curious feature of 
Flemish history. The disturbed and struggling political history of 
the Low Countries may explain much of this singular anomaly, 
Vernacular literature at all times had too powerful an opponent 
in the influence of French ideas, and maintained, at the best, but a 
precarious existence. The repressions of Alba and the influence of the 
Reformation produced similar results at an earlier period. M. Dele- 





2 «¢ A Sketch of the History of Flemish Literature and its celebrated Authors, 
from the 12th century down to the present time.” By Octave Delepierre, LL.D. 
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pierre’s book will, we have no doubt, be very welcome in his native 
country, where fresh threatenings from its old enemy make anything 
which can contribute to a firm national feeling peculiarly welcome. To 
one of his heroes, Jacques Van Maerlandt, the Belgians have recently 
decreed a statue by Pickery, and the morals of Conscience gain much 
on their native soil from the present attitude of men’s minds in Belgium. 
Though hardly to be called a literary history, the book contains the 
materials and indications for one, if it should ever be desirable to write 
that of a nation possessing so feeble a nationality. 

The late Mr. Kennedy, during his residence in the Havana, solaced 
the tedium of a tropical life by the composition of the lives of the most 
celebrated modern Spanish Poets, and by translating specimens of 
their shorter works.* The MS. has been published by his friends. 
The Biographies are careful, but written in too general terms to be 
very interesting, and the Poems have the general air of metrical Exer- 
citations, and betray an overwhelming influence of English or French 
models. What little national complexion the originals have is lost in 
the process of translation. 

The author, we understand, has also left behind him linguistic and 
ethnographical studies of great value, which are in process of publication 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 

There are few more beautiful districts in England than the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire border, few rivers more interesting than the Ribble. 
The author of “Scarsdale,” whom we should suppose to be a medical man 
practising in that country, and who with this book, there is but little 
doubt, introduces himself to a novel-reading public, is fortunate in such 
a background to this tale. He is evidently well acquainted with those 
wild moors and romantic valleys, and fills his canvas with striking 
sketches of the strange forms of character which are in such curious 
keeping with the country they inhabit. 

The rough, hearty, passionate, and sensual northman has been, since 
the Bronté novels, a very favourite figure in romantic fiction, and is 
perhaps too often treated somewhat too romantically. This is very much 
the case in “Scarsdale.” The individuals, though characteristic, are ex- 
ceptional ; the weavers, poachers, peasants,—the Sunday School teachers, 
—the loom-breaking rioters, and the members of the secret societies 
which in periods of commercial distress come to the surface of the pre- 
vailing discontent, and misuse the misery of their fellows for the 
gratification of their own passionate hatreds, are but little distinguished 
in “Scarsdale” from such personages in other books; they are well 
studied and consistent, but do not affect us with a very vivid idea of 
their personality. 

We accept the general truth of the picture, but no feature haunts 
our memory ; we associate no member of the author’s very varied dra- 





3 “Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain.” By James Kennedy, Esq., Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Judge in the Mixed Court of Justice at the Havana. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

4 ««Scarsdale ; or, Lancashire and Yorkshire Borders thirty years ago.” Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 
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matis persone in an indissoluble manner with the part he plays in 
“ Scarsdale.” 

A population in distress, living through the period in which the 
power-loom was displacing the hand-weaver, throws up into strong 
relief the characters of the chief personages of the story, who consist 
of a circle of noble gentlemen and beautiful ladies intent upon the 
amelioration of the society in which they live, animated by lofty no- 
tions of duty, and inspired by a mysterious French noble—a philoso- 
phical philanthropist—who is a sort of improved Fourier; they de- 
vote themselves to high feeling and lofty talk. taking the fate of 
their inferiors into daily consideration, and offering themselves as 
models to their cotemporaries in all the relations of life. Not con- 
tent with the simple antithesis of poor and rich, the author gives us 
that also of the debased and pure; and for this purpose we have a 
dissolute and sceptical French duke, as foil, who comes among these 
somewhat superfine English homes, that he may be converted and die. 
The progress of the story is dramatic, if it be not more correctly termed 
melodramatic—but there is a vigour of invention in the incidents that 
takes from them all vulgarity. ‘The reader is sure to be interested, if 
not disturbed by the constant discussion of social problems, and 
annoyed by the oracular utterances of the interlocutors who, as the 
tale is said on the title-page to be one of thirty years since, find no 
difficulty in contidently prophesying what has taken place during the 
last generation. This artifice is throughout the book too transparent ; 
the vaticinations of his sages are not even disguised by the author in 
safe generalities, but assume the party phraseology of the present day 
in the most open, and often ina laughable manner. There are few 
topics of modern sociology on which some of the characters do not give 
their opinions, and we are promised by the author that under favourable 
conditions we may perhaps hear of them again. The book is very 
able, but too full; the study overwhelms outdoor observation, and 
taking it altogether, it is but little in harmony with the savage 
natural scenery it paints, and paints too often in a stilted language 
that struggles to be as picturesque as the object it describes. 

If the author in his next work can refrain from chronicling the pro- 
gress of his own studies, and give us a faithful picture of what he has 
really seen around him, his readers have every reason to expect from 
his unquestionable abilities a very different, and.very superior work to 
“ Scarsdale.” 

In his preface to “ Elkerton Rectory” the author gives hia opinion 

-that “it is easy to tell a good story if you have not more conscience 
than to invent as you go,” but in the story which follows, he shows 
us that something more than an easy conscience is require] for the 
production of any story at all.§ A collection of village gossip, the 
most curious feature of which is that any human soul should have heen 
at the pains of chronicling it, is very far from constituting a good 
story, “ Elkerton Rectory” is nothing more than an account of the petty 





5 «* Kikerton Rectory,” being Part Second of ‘‘Twenty Years in the Church," 
By the Rev, James Pyeroft, London; Booth, 
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annoyances undergone by that very querulous gentleman, the Rev. 
Henry Austen, whose acquaintance we made some time since in 
“Twenty Years in the Church.” Modern fiction abounds in heroic 
and high-minded parsons, and if we are sometimes wearied by senti- 
mental and silly ideals of the clerical character, there is always some 
sort of nobleness which reconciles us to the partial conceptions. 

The pictures of parochial life which we meet with in Mr. Pycroft’s 
two tales have been praised as practical, but they are so at the expense 
of an amount of triviality which is in the last degree wearisome. The 
self-denying regenerator of a neighbourhood sunk in poverty and 
ignorance, although often presented to us with theatrical and unreal 
attributes, offends the judgment only by the exaggeration with which 
his personality is brought before us; but no good purpose that we can 
discover is to be served by the delineation of such a journeyman parson 
as the Rev. Henry Austen; the prosiness with which he works up his 
elaborate nullities is, however, uniformly harmless, his little jokes are 
of the tamest possible description, and his genteel vanities are amusing 
from the unconsciousness with which they are displayed. This kind 
of book may be prolonged ad infinitum, and we fear tnat we have vet 
to read the “History of Elkerton Vestry,” “Elkerton Sunday 
Schools,” “ Elkerton Penny Bank,” or “ An Account of the Elkerton 
District Mission,” for any one of these titles would serve as well as the 
present for a fresh collection, as much wanting in coherence, signi- 
ficance, and purpose as “ Elkerton Rectory.” 

“ Herbert Chauncy” is a great improvement upon “ Below the Sur- 
face ;” the interest is more uniform, and the thread of the story simpler.® 
Indeed it is a question whether the constant harping on one string 
does not become irritating. ‘The hero, finding that a boyish passion 
for the daughter of Sir Hugh Littlecot had given way to a moe 
engrossing affection, forsakes his first for his second love, and draws 
down on his head the vengeance of Sir Hugh, a stern and harsh 
father and husband, whose only affection, that for his daughter, had 
been thus outraged. The progress of his revenge constitutes the in- _ 
terest of the tale, which progress is shown in its results, Sir Hugh but 
seldom appearing on the stage of action, but carrying out his purposes 
by suborning every one in the immediate environment of the hero. 
By spending a great fortune on so base a purpose, he makes himself 
acquainted with the most private auai’s of his enemy, and aided by the 
weakness and carelessness of his prey, he gradually uivolves him in a 
mesh of misrepresentation that destroys his eareer as a member of pazlia- 
ment, deprives him of his estate by forged dccuments, ruins his re- 
putation, and at last destroys his domestic peace by leading his wife to 
suppose him unfaithful to her. Reduced to the greatest poverty, 
separated from his wife, and shunned by all his acquaintance, the death 
of his enemy releases Chauncy from the persistency of his pursuit. 





6 «¢ Herbert Chauncy ; a Man more Sinned against than Sinning.” By Sir A. 
H. Elton, Bart., Author of ‘‘ Below the Surface.” London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 1860. 
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It is a fault in the book that such an elaborate persecution should 
be shown only in its results. The motive powers of Sir Hugh’s tools 
are too slightly indicated; the reader desires to know more fully by 
what steps he acquired that absolute control over the fate of his ad- 
versary. Sir Hugh’s plots would make a more interesting novel than 
this, in which we observe their operation only ; but such a work would 
call for powers of mental analysis far greater than those displayed in 
“ Herbert Chauncey.” There is something too fortuitous in the mis- 
chances that befall him; indeed his trials fall upon him so much 
ab extra, that before we have finished the first volume we tremble for 
him when he stoops to tie his shoe; let his actions be ever so indif- 
ferent, they are always big with some adverse fate; we feel that the 
air is electrical with misfortune, but know not where the next bolt may 
fall. This persistent persecution on the part of Sir Hugh has cansed 
him to be compared to Falkland in “Caleb Williams”; but the moral 
interest of Godwin’s great work has no analogies in Sir Arthur Elton’s. 
Indeed we faney that his model has rather been the Count of Monte 
Christo, and if this be the case, we are the more surprised that the 
avenger should be so little seen, and the victim so exclusively brought 
before us. The injustice of his fate, and the accumulated exaggeration 
of each succeeding incident, leave the mind of the reader in a most un- 
satisfied state. The hero succumbs not to any large plan of revenge, in 
the detail of which some interest could be taken, but to repeated blows, 
each disconnected with the other ; the uniformity of interest is the result 
of accumulation rather than of evolution, and the effect is consequently 
too often fatiguing and oppressive. The idea of the general situation 
has so filled the author’s mind, that he cannot refrain from occasional 
incidents that border on the ludicrous, which is the more to be regretted 
as the humorous characters and situations are the weakest and least 
original features of the book. “ Below the Surface,” we see, has been re- 
published in their cheap issue of standard works by Smith, Elder,and Co., 
but it hardly comes up to the average excellence of that series, which now 
contains some’ of the most characteristic fictions in modern litera- 
ture. 

The author of “The Queen’s Pardon,” in her prefaceinforms herreaders 
and possible critics that she was a young and hopeful girl when the 
story first presented itself to her imagination, and that she has brooded 
over it until it has become, to her at least, an actual truth.? There 
are evident signs of patient study in the development of its plot, but 
it is somewhat surprising that the author’s labours should have been 
so exclusively directed to the elaboration of the incidents, and that she 
should have so little questioned the moral assumption on which the 
whole story turns. William Gray is foreman to a silk-mercer named 
Langton, to whom he is under the greatest obligatiuns ; in the progress 
of the story he marries, and his home is described as a model house- 
hold, a sort of compound of the proprieties loved by Mrs. Ellis, and an 





7 «The Queen's Pardon.” By Mary Eyre. London; James Blackwood. 
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instance of those homes of taste adorned by Mrs. Loudon. In the full 
confidence of his patron, and looking forward to a prosperous and happy 
life, the well-merited reward of his honourable character, he one day 
discovers that Langton’s son has robbed his father to meet a gambling 
debt. Once, in his youth, Robert Langton had been warned by his 
father, that any disgrace brought by him on the good name his father 
so highly prized, would be at once punished by disinheritance ; and 
Gray knows how dearly the old man loves his son in spite of his dis- 
trust of his character. The story turns upon Gray’s resolution to spare 
his benefactor this bitter trial by making it appear that he himself was 
the thief. This course he courageously carries out, and allows himself 
to be transported as a felon. The author thus sets up gratitude as tie 
height of moral virtue, and throughout the whole tale does not seem 
to be aware of the falsity of her foundation. There is no lack of acute- 
ness in pursuing the consequences of this romantic self-devotion ; there 
are few consequent trials that her fertile imagination omits as falling 
to the lot of this perverse martyr. His wife’s mistrust, his children’s 
shame, his own dependence on a rough good-natured farmer in Aus- 
tralia, to whom he is assigned as a convict labourer, are some of the 
most obvious consequences of a course which is treated as heroic by 
the author, but which any sound moral judgment must condemn as 
quixotic and unjust. After he has undergone twenty years of exile, 
Robert Langton, who has inherited his father’s enormous wealth, and 
is amusingly represented as married to the daughter of the Prime 
Minister, dies in consequence of a fall from his horse, but not before he 
has confessed that he was guilty of the crime for which Gray was en- 
during the punishment. Hence the Queen’s pardon and a happy 
return to England, where Gray somewhat absurdly finds himself the 
heir to a peerage, that his reward may be as abnormal as his virtue. 
it is impossible to sympathize with such perverse conceptions of duty 
as those which prompt and support the course of conduct pursued by 
Gray ; at bottom it is profoundly selfish, and we are surprised that 
the author, who has such a clear insight into its consequences, should 
not have arrived at truer notions of its character. If it were possible 
to escape from the constant influence of this defect, there is much in 
this novel that is interesting—the Australian scenes are very descrip- 
tive, and the reader’s interest in the fortunes of the family is not at 
any time allowed to cool. 

In the preface to his novel—* Castle Richmond,” Mr. Trollope 
declares that his antipathy to second titles alone prevented him calling 
it a tale of the Irish famine year.8 There are better reasons for this 
forbearance than his reasonable antipathy. The Irish famine has but 
little to do with the story ; it furnishes, or rather Mr. Trollope’s note- 
book has supplied, one or two good stories and a few very graphic 
descriptions, but these have the feeblest connexion with the story 
itself, which might as well have been accommodated with the general 
scenery of any other period of quasi-cotemporary history. A second 





8 “Castle Richmond ;’ anovel. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1860. 
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title generally partakes of the character of an advertisement, and is 
more or less a lure to the jaded public. 

Mr. Trollope’s book stands in need neither of one nor the other, and 
the second title could have only assured any one, on taking up the 
book, that at any rate here was a story with something better than a 
parson for a hero, and that the circle within which the clever author 
has been so long confined is not altogether impassable by him. 

“Castle Richmond” has the first merit that a novel should possess 
—it is very interesting, it is not easy to lay it aside when you have 
once become acquainted with the persons whose fortunes it displays, 
and this is the more to be admired as the interest is not drawn from 
any feeling of suspense, and relies upon no mechanical art in the gradual 
unfolding of a wel! conceived catastrophe. 

Indeed the whole progress of events is perhaps too fully foreseen from 
the outset of the story, but the skill with which the separate characters 
are sustained, and the clearness with which they are conceived and 
brought forward, renders the book in the highest degree a pleasant 
novel. The plot revolves about the succession to the estate of Castle 
Richmond. Sir Thomas Fitzgerald has married the widow of one 
Talbot, who had deluded the young daughter of a Dorsetshire clergy- 
man with the belief that he was a man of property, and forsaken his 
wife after a few months’ union, leaving nothing but debts behind him. 
He is supposed at the time of his wife’s second marriage to have died 
in Paris after some disgraceful conduct in a gambling house. After 
un interval of twenty years he again appears as Mr. Mollet, and by 
endeavouring to live upon his power of branding the Fitzgerald family 
with illegitimacy, worries poor Sir Thomas to death with threats of 
exposure. Before Sir Thomas dies he has made up his mind to publish 
his misfortune, and to escape with honour from his tormentor, even at 
the cost of ruin to all he holds dear. 

His son Herbert, and his cousin Owen Fitzgerald, of Hap House, a 
poor bachelor of £800 a-year, are competitors for the hand of Clara, 
the daughter of the Countess of Desmond, who, at first betrothed to 
Owen, is brought by her mother to prefer the richer cousin. The 
interest of this part of the plot is drawn from the conflict of feeling 
produced in the minds of all concerned by the change of Owen’s 
position when he becomes heir to Castle Richmond, on the discovery 
of Sir Thomas’s unfortunate marriage. The scoundrel Talbot, whose 
vile efforts at living on the Fitzgeralds set in motion all the moral 
elements of the action, is of course discovered to have been himself 
married at the time of his dissolute deception of poor Lady Fitzgerald, 
and all things revert to their ancient course. 

The character of Owen—the passionate ard chivalrous Irishman, is 
perhaps the best drawn of all, and certainly the low villain Aby Mollet, 
the son of the soi-disant Talbot—who in revenge disarms his father, is 
the least successful ; his consummate ignorance and cockney conceit, 
and the elaborate confusion of his notions of the use of the aspirate, 
somewhat overstep the modesty of nature, and reduce him to a merely 
farcical sketch among studies of character that have been treated with 
more seriousness, and we think much greater felicity. 
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If Mr. Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass ®”’ had been printed on pa- 
per as dirty as his favourite topics,—if the book itself had presented the 
general aspect of that literature which usually falls under no other 
criticism than that of the police office, we should have passed it by 
without notice, as addressing only such a public as we have no concern 
with ; but when.a volume containing more obscenity and profanity 
than is perhaps elsewhere to be found within the same compass, pre- 
sents itself in all the glories of hot-pressed paper, costly binding, and 
stereotype printing, and we believe as a fourth edition, it is manifest 
that it not only addresses, but has found a public of a much wider 
class, and it becomes a question how such a book can have acquired a 
vogue and popularity that could induce an American publisher to spend 
so much upon its outward setting-forth. 

Perhaps loose thinking and tall talk are nowhere so efficacious in 
attracting notice as in the United States, and Mr. Whitman, by pre- 
tentiously assuming to be the exponent of Hegelian morality, by offer- 
ing himself as the high-priest of that religion, whose sole dogma is 
comprised in the proposition Homo sibi deus, attracts and perplexes 
readers, whose natural good sense would otherwise soon cast aside his 
frightful fustian. That he has any direct acquaintance with those 
forms of German speculation on which he falls back for the justification 
of the language he makes use of, we think may be confidently denied, 
not only from the manner in which he conceives its problems, but from 
the absence of any German catch words with which he would. other- 
wise have infallibly adorned his motley, for even an ignorance of its 
grammar does not daunt him when the French language offers a term 
to his taste. Mr. Emerson has much to answer for, and will in reputation 
dearly pay for the fervid encomium with which he introduced the Author 
to the American public. That to the public defence of polygamy and 
slavery, should now be added that of the emancipation of the flesh, is an 
indication of a moral disorganization in the States, which is of every 
evil promise. That a drunken Helot should display himself without 
shame in the market place, speaks sad, reproach to the public that does 
not scourge him back to his cellar. 

In form these poems, if poems they can be called, are composed in 
irregular rhythmical lines, after the manner of Tupper, and in fact they 
may be described by the following equation,—as Tupper is to English 
Humdrum, so is Walt Whitman to the American Rowdy. They have 
been praised as containing many poetical passages; in this opinion 
we cannot concur. That sometimes a poetical expression occurs among 
a dreary waste of rhetorical verbiage may be allowed, but this might 


-have been expected—a naked savage has often.a wild grace of move- 


ment that a civilized man can hardly possess, but certainly not display. 

These “Leaves of Grass” are the symptoms of a, moral fermentation 
in America, which no doubt will result in a broader and clearer lile— 
but the progress is painful and the yeast nauseous. 





9“ Leaves of Grass.” Boston: Thayer and Eldridge, year 85 of the States. 
1860-1861. London: Triibner and Co, 
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Our agreeable remembrances of “La Rabbiata” and the “Sabine Maid- 
en”’ Jed us to take up the third series of Paul Heyse’s tales with an anti- 
cipation of pleasure, that we are sorry to confess it is far from yielding.'® 
It is true the volume contains one Italian story of the genus on which 
Heyse’s fame as a novelist rests and in all probability will rest. While 
in Italy he seems to have enjoyed the country, and studied the people 
with a genuineness and sympathy that leaves a warm reflex on all he 
writes about the south. When he has to deal with Neapolitans his 
situations are striking and his pictures of passionate feeling have a 
truth and vividness about them peculiarly their own. It is strange 
that when he leaves his favourite localities, when he introduces us to 
German interiors and brings us in contact with a polished society, his 
plots should become forced and his characters unnatural or wholly 
exceptional. It is clear that he sympathises with the semi-savage 
exaggerations of the Southern temperament, and that the attempt to 
assume the cold and smooth exterior of cultivated society is irksome 
to him. In the three stories which follow the Italian tale in this 
volume called “ Die Einsamen,” Herr Heyse makes laudable but very 
unsuccessful efforts to attain the light touch of the better French 
novelists. The topics and treatment of these stories are all more or 
less questionable, there is a certain air of the coulisses about them 
which is unpleasant, and apart from that facility of expression and 
purity of style, which are Heyse’s acknowledged merits, they possess 
but little to attract the reader either in interest or originality. ‘* The 
Lonely Ones,” however, in which the author has to contend with no con- 
ventionalities, but to tell a simple and pathetic tale of Southern passion, 
is like his previous sketches of a similar character, pleasing, picturesque, 
and attractive.. It opens indeed in a very heavy manner, with a 
German poet hard up for inspiration walking out into the Italian fields 
round Naples, note-book in hand, in the hope that fortune would be 
more propitious than his muse ; nor is he disappointed. He meets a 
lovely peasant returning to her home in the hills, who allows him to 
enter into conversation with her, or rather, who gives him mysterious 
monosyllables in reply to somewhat adventurous questioning. As she 
however allows him to perceive that she takes him for an artist, he 
seizes upon the opportnnity her error offers, and prolongs their inter- 
course by promising to paint her portrait, which she evidently longed 
to present to a beloved brother who shared her solitary dwelling. 
Anxious to penetrate the mystery which attracts him, and trusting to 
some chance opportunity to escape from his pledge, he accompanies 
her to her home in the hills, a mill in a lonely ravine. While he is 
pretending to be occupied with her portrait, they are interrupted by- 
the arival of a beautiful woman, who has travelled up the valley to see 
her brother, and towards whom Theresa evidently entertains an in- 
stinctive aversion. 

Before she enters Theresa thrusts her companion into an inner room, 
saying that she will explain his presence to her brother after Lucia’s 





10 «* Vier neue Novellen,” Von Paul Heyse. Dritte Sammlung. Berlin; W, 
Hertz. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 
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departure. The brother is called from the field to receive the visitor, 
and after a little while hints to his sister to leave them alone together ; 
she does so, and from their conversation the concealed poet becomes 
aware of the sad tie which connects but does not bind them to- 
gether. 

Tommaso has loved her while she was another’s wife. But his best 
beloved friend Nino is her husband’s nephew, and sets his face against 
the intrigue which he frustrates with a constantly wakeful ingenuity. 
One day these friends go out to sea together, for Tommaso was then 
a fisherman ; they come to an explanation ; Nino will not withdraw his 
opposition, he is so heavily indebted to his uncle; they quarrel; the 
boat upsets ; Tommaso, however, soon rights it, but allows his friend 
to perish, that the obstacle to his illicit love may be removed. As 
Nino sinks his struggling hand displays to Tommaso Theresa’s 
ring which he had that day exchanged for his own. Tommaso struck 
with horror and repentance, exhausts himself in vain attempts to 
save his sister’s lover, whom two minutes earlier he might have rescued 
without effort. He returns alone a stricken man—his sister in 
ignorance of these events is his only consolation—but a consolation 
that only adds coals to the fire of his remorse. 

He gives up his occupation on the shore, and retires with her to 
the lonely mill. The death of Lucia’s husband brings her to the 
mountain valley to tell her lover that nothing now stands between them 
and happiness, and there she hears from Tommaso what the eaves- 
dropping German overhears, that the dead Nino must for ever stand 
between them, and that with an undiminished love, Tommaso cannot 
but renounce its gratification. ‘They part with mutual tears— 
Tommaso rushes to the top of the mountain to watch her departure, 
and Theresa releases her visitor, calling upon him to rejoice in her 
happiness. Her brother is hers alone. And thus he leaves them in 
their lonely home ; the brother a prey to unsatisfied love and constant 
remorse, his sister leaning on him for consolation in that affliction 
which she knows not was brought.on her by his hands. 

The personal vanity which raised an altar to itself in the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn’s early novels, in which the heroines occupy positions 
aspired to by the author, gave at any rate a certain piquapey to those 
works which fluttered about in an atmosphere most congenial to its 
display.) The Countess has turned her back on those frivolities, but 
is the Countess still, and invites the public to her oratory as she used 
of old to her toilette table. The instruction in elegance and super- 
refined feeling, is exchanged for a display of orthodox observances and 
exquisite ecclesiolatry. 

The old worldly novels sometimes reflected, in however strange a 
manner, something of the thoughts and feelings of the world, but the 
new ones only dress up Romanist notions of ascetic morality in the 
discarded ball dresses of the recent convert. More unsatisfactory 





11 “Maria Regina, eine Erzihlung aus der Gegenwart.” Von Ida Grafin 
Hahn-Hahn. Mainz: F. Kirchheim. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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reading than such novels as “Maria Regina” it is impossible to 
conceive. 

While written and published as edifying books, they are as utterly 
without real depth of piety as the old style was without genuine 
feeling. If religion is recommended, it is so as the appropriate 
tone of good society, while its duties are evidently regarded as a con- 
stant rolling of the stone of Sisyphus which yet must be cheerfully 
renewed, the painful no-progress being of the essence of the act. The 
story is languid and wearisome, and the want of human interest is the 
more oppressive from the dreary wastes of garrulous description that 
must be crossed in the painful passage from incident to incident. The 
author has long used the public as her confessor, but it is an abuse 
when this relation is so perverted that the penitent also imposes the 
penance. 

Varnhagen von Ense has been very unfortunate in his female friends : 
his neice, Ladmilla Assing, anxious that the world should know how 
far Humboldt’s politeness could go in praising her performances, which 
the world at large spoke of with much cooler approbation, has thrust 
into publicity a correspondence, no line of which would ever have been 
written, except in reliance upon a discretion so well tried as that of 
the person to whom the letters were addressed.!* 

Fraulein Amalie Bélte, animated by a similar vanity, cannot refrain 
from showing a somewhat indifferent public that Varnhagen von Ense 
could write a very agreeable and flattering letter to a lady who took 
great pains to supply him with the materials of one of his latest 
hobbies—Autograph Collecting. It would appear a strange retribution, 
if, indeed, it were not so very natural, that the vanity in question 
should be blind to many hints and warnings conveyed by her acute 
correspondent, which show him to have entertained the opinion, that 
most English readers will form from these letters, that they were 
addressed to a very intrusive and indiscreet person. The gossip with 
which Friulein Bélte has evidently supplied Yon Ense by no means 
confined itself to literary topics, but extended, in the worst possible 
taste, to the domestic and even pecuniary concerns of all whose celebrity 
allured her irregular curiosity ; in some cases she has evidently given 
her own hasty conclusions, based on the vaguest rumour, as ascertained 
facts, and in one very striking instance, she has made the character of 
a lady the subject of discussion in a most unwarrantable manner, and 
this must be the more annoying to the injured party, as Von Ense’s 
diplomatic replies leave even the nature of her exceptions in a 
mysterious twilight. We cannot refrain from the expression of our 
opinion, that such publications as these are utterly unjustifiable; that 
persons still living should be condemned to find in print discussions 
about their private affairs carried on by ill-informed third parties, is a 
nuisance that should be abated if possible by the most consistent 
reprobation. Thereisan essential vulgarity of mind—longing for notoriety 





12 «¢ Briefe an eine Freundin aus den jahren 1844 bis 1853.” Von Varnhagen 
von Ense. Hamburgh: Hoffmann and Campe. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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—which cannot conceive the wound it inflicts by giving the notoriety 
it would itself rejoice in, to the domestic relations of those already 
famous ; to come in contact with such persons is an affliction, and is 
one of the many justifications of that English reserve, so much com- 
plained of by foreigners. In this case, however, any considerations of 
the propriety of publishing these letters ought to have been at once 
eut short by Von Ense’s alarmed remark in one of them, “ You surely 
do not show my letters about ?” 

His death can hardly be taken as a justification of a course which, 
in a much milder form, he objected to during life. It may perhaps 
strike our readers as somewhat strange, that a book published anony- 
mously should be at once publicly associated with the editor’s name, 
but though the name does not appear on the title, Fraulein Bélte could 
not refrain from allowing it to escape in the course of the book itself, 
and any appearance of personality in remarks of a general application 
are fixed upon her by her own indiscretion. 

The letters themselves have all the usual merits of Varnhagen’s 
works—the polish and transparency of style make them pleasant read- 
ing, though the intellectual quietism which characterizes his opinions 
is somewhat irritating; we rejoice in his good sense, but long for 
more heartiness. How little, however, the greatest good sense can 
venture on prophecy the following extract will amusingly show. 


*T have been a spectator of the conflict on the 18th and night preceding the 
19th March. Its isolated features were not new to me; but I can compare 
the whole with nothing I have ever experienced. The heroism, endurance, and 
contempt of death, shown by the combatants, surpass everything I witnessed 
in my soldiering days. Our neighbourhood was closed by barricades which 
were defended and held until broad daylight. Artillery, cavalry, infantry,—all 
were engaged—the cannonade and volleys of musketry were incessant, and to 
them must be added the rattling of stones thrown from the roofs, and the 
shouts of the combatants. Under my windows, a troop of infantry were de- 
feated by this stony hail—the house was searched for weapons, but nothing 
else taken—the whole affair ended by the troops withdrawing from the town, 
and by the most complete concession on the part of the King, so that we are 
now in full revolution and on the eve of a new period, in which we are pro- 
gressing, destroying, and reforming aiuidst the greatest disorder and confusion, 
from which, however, it is to be hoped order may soon arise. 

“The King has heartily adopted the new order of things, he has accepted the 
night between the 18th and 19th as the judgment of God, and accommodates him- 
self to what was once most hated by him. The people have a right feeling in this 
respect, and still keep a place in their hearts for the King. On the other hand, 
the prince of Prussia is an object of most burning hatred, and it is thought 
impossible that he should ever succeed to the throne. 

*l'o him is imputed all the blame of the former obstinacy and this last 
bloodshed. Even though it should be shown that this were erroneous, it will 
be long before the deep-rooted prejudice will give way. The chief thing how- 
ever for us is, that the Prussian Parliament is soon to be called together, and 
after that, the German. This is the object of all endeavours. It is true that 
everything must be done in the hurry of daily-renewed surprises, which is to 
be regretted. We are however in for it and must work through it. The world 
at any rate will not come to an end.” 


From this correspondence we gather that the author introduced 
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M. Hartmann, whose “ Erzihlungen meiner Freunde’ we noticed in 
our last number, to Mr. Carlyle; and we have the result that might 
have been expected in a new collection of fugitive pieces by Herr 
Hartmann, called “Portraits and Busts,”!3 among which is to be found 
one of those indelicate abuses of private hospitality which have of late 
been so deplorably frequent. After a very rapid and ill-informed re- 
view of Carlyle’s works, Herr Hartmann enters upon a detailed account 
of the personal appearance and domestic habits of his host; indulges 
an over-curious public with a private view of his furniture, and acquaints 
them with what he can gather about his social position and influence. 
We extract the following paragraph because it is but little offensive, 
and also on account of the concluding sentence, in which no one can 
fail to recognise that Herr Hartmann has been successfully bubbled 
by some sly humourist. 


“As soon as you enter his reception room or study, you perceive that you 
are in the house of the hero-worshipper. Everywhere you find reminiscences 
of the individuals who are Carlyle’s heroes or demigods. We were most in- 
terested by those of Goethe, who is of the number of his heroes, and whose 
*‘Witliam Meister” he long ago translated. Everywhere on walls and fire- 
screens are hung or pasted up pictures connected with Goethe—Goethe at 
dilferent periods of his life—the house in which he was born—his house at 
Weimar—his garden house—Goethe in Pompeii—illustrations of his works— 
and in his talk constant quotation from Goethe’s prose and verse. Carlyle’s 
reverence for Goethe approaches religious worship, and the easiest way to 
answer him is with an expression of Goethe’s. To that he will bow down like 
a believer to a Bible text, or a citation from one of the fathers. It is even said 
that his clever and amiable wife often holds some extravagant enterprise of 
her husband’s in check by a citation from Goethe, and that she conducts and 
orders her house by sentences from the works of her husband’s patron saint.” 


The other papers in the volume on T. Rude, Beranger, Barye, 
Stephen Heller, and the Princess Orsini, have but little to recommend 
them. 

It is a long time since we have read so pleasing a German novel as 
“ Diana and Endymion,” by Natalis Victor, with whose name it first 
makes us acquainted.!* The interest is well sustained without appeal 
to any of those questionable moral problems which characterize so 
many modern continental fictions. Itself in no sense puerile, it can 
safely be put into the hands of any youthful student of German, a 
peculiar merit that is by no means of every-day occurrence. The 
story is occupied with the fortunes of the family, and a very charming 
one, of the Baron von Arnheim, and chiefly with the character of 
Eugenie, his daughter, the Diana of the tale, a lovely, high-spirited 
girl, and whose conduct vis-a-vis of the numerous lovers attracted by 
her remarkable beauty forms the central moving power of the plot. 

There is much marrying in the tale, and a sort of theory peeps 
through the incidents which opposes the favourite tenets of love at 





13 «« Bilder und Busten.” Von M. Hartmann. Frankfort: Meidinger. Lon- 
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first sight, none of the characters being paired off as we at first expect ; 
but the changes are brought about with delicacy and much truthful- 
ness and felicity of observation. Perhaps there is something too 
much of this apprenticeship of the affections, but the highest moral 
feeling can raise no objection to the particular incidents by which this 
view is supported. The novel abounds in general reflections which 
give evidence of careful study, and is written in a style as remarkable 
for beauty, clearness, and facility, as the story itself is for graceful 
inventions and poetical treatment. 

Messrs. Cotta are publishing what the Germans call a “ Pracht 
Ausgabe” of Schiller’s Poems, and indeed it promises to be one of the 
most splendid volumes extant.1® 

The paper and type are of the highest beauty, and the volume is 
illustrated in a novel manner by photographs of drawings made expressly 
for the work. Each number contains five sheets of letter-press, and 
one large and several smaller photographs, with an abundance of orna- 
mental initial letters and tail-pieces in wood cutting. The first picture 
is a perfect reproduction of the year 1780, called “ Laura at the 
Piano.” Schiller in his uniform of the Carl Schule listens to that 
Madame Vischer described by Peterson “as an uncultivated woman, 
both in mind and body a perfect mummy,” whose subsequent career 
makes us easily agree with Schwab, that Schiller at that time carried 
in him that drink which made Goethe’s Faust see Helen’s charms in 
every woman he met. Ramberg, however, in this picture has given 
her charms quite adequate to sustain that platonic attachment, which, 
though it lasted but a short time, has yet given her immortality in the 
Laura odes; a very fine headpiece surmounts the Kindesmorderin. 
That it is possible to publish works so excellent as these in a book 
which is sold at so cheap a rate as five shillings a number, points to a very 
different condition of art and artists from that with which we are familiar. 
For pictures in any degree approaching the excellence of these, an 
English artist would not only ask, but with facility get, an amount 
of remuneration that would put it quite out of the power of any 
publisher to undertake a similar enterprise. 





13 Schiller’s ‘‘Gedichte, Jubilaémus Ausgabe,” Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 
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